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La  Bétb  Humaine 

Translatée!  with  ail  the  Author’s  Style,  Dash  and  Spirit. 


“La  Bile,  Hx(,maine"  Emile  ZoMs  neto  novel,  which  is  now  creating  a 
U'onderful  sensation  in  Paris,  where  45,000  copies  were  sold  on  the  first  day 
of  publication,  has  just  heen  issued  hy  T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  It  is  certainly  Zola’ s masterwork,  the  matared  fruit  of  his 
truly  phénoménal  genius,  and  this  translation  fully  reproduces  this  great 
inaster’s  wonderful  style,  dash  and  spirit.  It  is  a deep  and  ingénions 
study  of  the  French  railroads,  and  interwoven  with  this  are  passionate 
love,  the  heredity  ofmurder,  the  greed  of  g old  and  the  thirst  for  the  gam- 
ing-tahle.  Jacques  Lantier,  the  hero,  belongs  to  the  liougon-Macquarts, 
whom  Zola  introduces  in  ail  his  novels  ; he  is  the  brother  of  Nana,  Zola’ s 
great  heroine,  and  is,  besides,  a sort  of  Jack,  the  Ripper,  of  Whitechapel 
murder  famé,  that  undiscovered  assassin  having,  no  doubt,  been  the  model 
after  which  the  character  was  formed.  Zola’ s description  of  his  peculiar 
fits  or  crises,  when  he  wants  to  mui'der  every  woman  he  sees,  is  simply  won- 
derful in  point  of  depth  and  power.  Séverine’ s history  is  vividly  told,  and 
Roubaud’s  graduai  décliné  f rom  a reliable  under  stationmaster  at  Havre 
to  a thoroughly  infatuated  gambler  is  set  for th  with  those  bold  and  rugged 
strokes  at  which  Zola  excels.  Flore,  the  wild  country  girl,  who  guards 
the  barrière  at  the  Croix-de-3Iaufras,  is  an  entirely  original  and  very 
finely  dratvn  character,  while  3Iisard,  tJu  wife  poisoner,  is  also  graphi- 
cally  sketched.  Ilosts  of  thrilling  episQdes  daim  attention — the  murder 
of  President  Grandmorin,  the  snowbound  train,  Roubaud’s  danger,  the 
railway  smash-up,  Flore’s  suicide  and  the  fight  on  the  engine — and  the 
reader  is  kept  constantly  under  an  irrésistible  spell. 


“La  BUe  Humaine  ” is  published  in  “Petersons’  New  Twenty-five 
Cent  Sériés,”  price  twenty-five  cents  a copy,  and  will  be  found  for  sale  by 
ail  Booksellers,  by  ail  News  Agents,  at  ail  Neios  and  Book  Stands  and  at 
ail  Book  Counters  everywhere,  or  copies  of  it  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  to  any 
place,  at  once,  post-paid,  on  remitting  twenty-five  cents  to  the  publishers, 

T.  B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CONFESSION. 


ON  entering  the  cliamber,  Roubaud  placed  tlie  pound 
loaf  of  bread,  the  pâté  and  the  bottle  of  white 
wine  on  the  table.  But,  in  the  morning,  before  going 
down-stairs  to  lier  post,  Mère  Victoire  h ad  covered  the 
lire  in  lier  stove  with  such  a layer  of  coal  dust  that  the 
beat  was  stifling.  And  the  under  station  master,  having 
opened  tlie  window  to  the  left,  leaned  out  of  it.  ^ 

It  was  on  the  Impasse  d’Amsterdam,  in  the  last  house 
to  the  right,  a lofty  building  in  which  the  Compagnie  de 
l’Ouest  lodged  certain  of  its  employés.  The  window, 
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on  tbe  fourtli  floor,  at  the  corner  of  tlie  sloping  mansard 
roof,  looked  ont  upon  the  dépôt  yard,  that  broad  eut 
making  a gap  in  tlie  Quartier  de  l’Europe,  a sudden  dis- 
play of  the  horizon,  which  seemed  further  enlarged,  that 
afternoon,  by  a graj'’  sky  of  the  middle  of  February,  a 
sky  of  a damp  and  warmish  gray,  traversed  by  sunlight. 

Opposite,  beneath  this  dust  of  rays,  the  houses  of 
the  Eue  de  Eome  were  blurred,  efifaced  and  shadowy. 
To  the  left,  the  marquées  of  the  covered  buildings, 
opened  their  gigantic  porches,  with  smoky  skylights, 
that  of  the  great  lines,  an  immense  one  into  which  the 
eye  plunged  and  which  the  station  and  freight  buildings 
separated  frorn  the  other  and  smaller  ones,  those  of 
Argenteuil,  of  Versailles  and  of  the  Ceinture  ; while  the 
Pont  de  l’Europe,  to  the  right,  with  its  glittering  iron- 
work  divided  the  eut,  which  one  saw  reappear  and 
stretch  away  beyond  as  far  as  the  tunnel  of  tlie  Batig- 
nolles.  And,  below  the  window,  occupying  ail  the  vast 
area,  the  three  double  tracks,  which  emerged  from  the 
bridge,  ramified  and  spread  ont  in  a fan,  the  multiplied 
and  innumerable  métal  sticks  of  which  lost  themselves 
beneath  the  marquées.  The  three  switch-tenders’  posts, 
in  front  of  the  arches,  showed  their  bare  little  gardens. 
Amid  the  confused  blurr  of  passenger  cars  and  engines, 
encumbering  the  rails,  a huge  red  signal  spotted  the  pale 
light. 

'For  an  instant  Eoubaud  was  interested,  comparing, 
thinking  of  his  Havre  station.  Every  time  he  came  in 
this  way  to  spend  a day  in  Paris  and  stopped  at  Mère 
Victoire’s  house  his  business  caught  hold  of  him  again. 
Beneath  the  marquée  of  the  great  lines  the  arrivai  of  a 
train  from  Mantes  had  animated  the  quays  ; and  he  fol- 
lowed  with  his  eyes  the  manœuvering  engine,  a little 
tender-engine,  with  three  low  and  coupled  wheels,  which 
was  commencing  to  dismernber  the  train,  alert,  busy, 
bringing  and  backing  the  passenger  cars  upon  the  sidings. 
Another  engine,  a powerful  one,  an  express  engine,  with 
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two  great  crushing  wheels,  stood  by  itself  and  emitted 
from  its  smoke-stack  a thick  black  smoke  whicli  went 
straight  upward,  very  slowly,  into  the  calm  air.  . But 
ail  his  attention  was  taken  up  by  tlie  3.25  train,  tbe  des- 
tination of  whicb  was  Caen,  filled  already  witli  its  pas- 
sengers  and  awaiting  its  engine.  He  did  not  see  tliis 
train,  which  bad  stopped  beyond  the  Pont  de  l’Europe  ; 
he  only  heard  it  demanding  the  riglit  of  way  with  slight, 
hurried  wbistles,  like  a person  becoming  impatient.  Au 
order  was  shouted  ; it  answered  with  a short  whistle 
that  it  had  understood.  Then,  before  the  start,  there 
was  silence,  wben  tbe  valves  were  opened  and  the  steam 
hissed  along  the  ground  in  a dealèning  jet.  And  he 
then  saw  overflow  from  tbe  bridge  that  whiteness  which 
increased,  whirling  like  a down  of  snow  let  loose  across 
tlie  iron  framework.  A wbole  corner  of  space  was  whi- 
tened  by  it,  while  tbe  accurnulated  smoke  of  the  other 
engine  enlarged  its  black  veil.  Behind  were  stifled,  pro- 
longed  trumpet  sounds,  shouts  of  command,  shocks  of 
turning  plates.  Tbere  was  a tearing  noise  ; he  distin- 
guished  in  tbe  background  a train  from  Versailles  and  a 
train  from  Auteuil,  one  coming,  the  otber  going,  which 
were  passing  each  other. 

As  Rouband  was  about  to  quit  the  window,  a voice 
which  pronounced  his  narne  made  him  lean  out.  And 
he  recognized,  below,  upon  the  balcony  of  the  third 
floor,  a young  man  of  thffty,  Plenri  Dauvergne,  a head 
conductor,  who  lived  there  in  company  with  his  father, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  great  lines,  and  with  his 
sisters,  Glaire  and  Sophie,  two  adorable  blondes  of  eigb- 
teen  and  twenty,  keeping  the  family  going  with  the  six 
tbousand  francs  of  the  two  men,  amid  a continuai  burst 
of  gayety.  The  elder  was  heard  laughing,  while  the 
younger  sang  and  a cage  full  of  birds  of  the  isles  entered 
into  rivalry  with  roulades. 

“Aha,  Monsieur  Roubaud,  soyou  are  in  Paris  I AhI 
yes,  for  your  business  with  the  sub-préfect  1 ” 
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Again  leaning  on  the  window-ledge,  the  under  station 
master  explained  liow  be  had  left  Havre  tbat  very 
morning  by  tbe  6.40  express.  An  order  from  the  chief 
manager  had  summoned  bim  to  Paris  wbere  he  bad  been 
soundly  leetured  ; but  be  was  deligbted  not  to  bave  lost 
bis  place  ! 

“ And  Madame  ? ” asked  Henri. 

Madame  had  decided  to  corne  also  in  order  to  make 
sorne  purcbases.  Her  husband  was  waiting  for  ber  there, 
in  tbat  apartment,  the  key  of  wbicb  Mère  Victoire 
banded  over  to  tbem  on  eacb  of  tbeir  trips,  and  wbere 
tbey  loved  to  breakfast  quietly  and  alone  wbile  tbe  good 
woman  was  kept  below  at  ber  post  in  tbe  ladies’  toilet 
room.  Tbat  day  tbey  bad  taken  a lunch  at  Mantes, 
wisbing  to  do  tlieir  errands  the  first  tbing.  But  tbree 
o’clock  bad  struck  and  be  was  perisbing  witb  bunger. 

Henri,  to  show  bis  friendsbip,  asked  anotber  question  : 

“ And  do  you  stay  over  nigbt  in  Paris  ? ” 

No,  no,  tbey  would  botb  return  to  Havre  in  tbe  even- 
ing  by  tbe  6.30  express.  Ab  ! bolidays,  indeed  ! Tbey 
disturbed  you  only  to  toss  you  your  bundle  and  so  at 
once  to  tbe  niche. 

For  a moment  tbe  two  employés  looked  at  eacb  otber, 
sbrugging  tbeir  sboulders.  But  tbey  no  longer  could 
hear  what  tbey  said,  as  a furious  piano  bad  broken  out 
in  sonorous  notes.  Tbe  two  sisters  rnust  be  pounding 
upon  it  togetber,  laugbing  louder  and  exciting  tbe  birds 
of  tbe  isles.  Tben,  tbe  young  man,  filled  witb  gayety 
in  bis  turn,  bowed  and  went  back  into  tbe  suite  of  rooms  ; 
and  tbe  under  station  master,  left  alone,  remained  for  an 
instant  witb  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  tbe  balcony  from  wbicb 
ascended  ail  tbat  youthful  joyousness.  Tben,  baving 
looked  up,  be  saw  tbe  engine  wbicb  bad  closed  its  escape 
valves  and  wbicb  tbe  switcb  was  sending  towards  tbe 
Caen  train.  Tbe  last  clouds  of  wbite  stearn  lost  tbem- 
selves  amid  tbe  big  wbirls  of  black  smoke  wbicb  were 
staining  tbe  sky,  and  be  also  witbdrew  into  tbe  cbamber. 
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In  front  of  tlie  cuckoo  dock,  wbicli  sliowed  tliat  it  was 
twenty  minutes  past  three,  he  made  a gesture  of  despair. 
What  the  devil  could  be  keeping  Séverine  so  late? 
Once  in  a sliop,  sbe  couldn’t  get  out  of  it  again!  To 
deceive  tbe  buriger  wbicb  was  gnawing  bis  stomacb  be 
conceived  tbe  idea  of  setting  tbe  table.  Tbe  vast  room, 
witb  its  two  Windows,  was  familiar  to  bim,  serving  at 
once  as  bed-cbamber,  dining-room  and  kitcben,  witb  its 
walnut  furniture,  its  bed  bung  witb  red  cottonade,  its 
buffet  dresser,  its  round  table,  and  its  Norman  closet. 
He  took  from  tbe  buffet  napkins,  plates,  forks,  knives 
and  a couple  of  glasses.  Ail  tbese  articles  were  of 
extreme  cleanliness,  and  be  amused  bimself  witb  tbese 
bousebold  cares  as  if  be  were  playing  getting  dinner, 
deligbted  witb  tbe  wbiteness  of  tbe  linen,  very  mucb  in 
love  witb  bis  wife  and  laugbing  witb  tbe  fresb,  bearty 
laugb  witb  wbicb  sbe  would  burst  out  wben  sbe  opened 
tbe  door.  But,  wben  be  b ad  placed  tbe  pâté  on  a plate 
and  put  tbe  bottle  of  wbite  wine  beside  it,  be  was  botb- 
ered  and  looked  around  birn  as  if  searcbing  for  soine- 
tbing.  Tben,  be  bastily  drew  from  bis  pockets  two  for- 
gotten  packages — a small  box  of  sardines  and  some 
gruyère  cbeese. 

The  balf  bour  struck.  Eoubaud  walked  back  and 
fortb,  turning  bis  ear  towards  tbe  stairway  at  tbe  sligbt- 
est  Sound.  In  bis  unoccupied  waiting,  as  be  passed  in 
front  of  tbe  rnirror,  be  stopped  and  looked  at  bimself. 
He  was  not  ageing;  tbe  forties  bad  approacbed  witbout 
tbe  ardent  red  of  bis  curly  locks  baving  paled.  His  beard, 
wbicb  be  wore  full,  bad  remained  thick  and  of  a sun- 
light blonde,  and,  of  medium  beigbt,  but  of  an  extraor- 
dinary  vigor,  be  was  pleased  witb  bis  person  and  satis- 
fied  witb  bis  somewbat  flat  bead,  witb  low  forebead, 
joined  to  a tbick  neck,  witb  bis  round  and  ruddy  face, 
ligbted  up  by  two  big  brigbt  eyes.  His  eyebrows  joined 
eacb  otber,  bristling  bis  forebead  witb  tbe  bar  of  tlie 
jealous.  As  be  bad  wedded  a wife  younger  tban  bimself 
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hy  fifteen  years,  tbese  frequent  glances  in  tlie  mirror 
réassurée!  him. 

There  was  a Sound  of  footsteps  and  Koubaud  ran  to 
open  the  door  a little  and  peep  out.  But  it  was  a woman 
who  sold  newspapers  in  tbe  dépôt  returning  to  ber  rooiii 
next  to  bis.  Ile  walked  back  and  interested  bimself  in 
a sbell  box  upon  tbe  buffet.  He  was  well  acquainted 
witb  tbis  box,  a gift  from  Séverine  to  Mère  Victoire, 
ber  nurse,  and  tbis  little  object  sufficed  to  bring  up  ail 
tbe  story  of  bis  marriage,  wbicb  bad  taken  place  nearly 
tbree  years  before.  Boru  in  tbe  Soutli,  at  Plassans,  wbere 
bis  fatber  was  a carter,  baving  left  tbe  service  witb  tbe 
grade  of  sergeant- major,  for  a long  wbile  general  porter 
at  tbe  Mantes  dépôt,  be  bad  been  rnade  ebief  porter  at 
tbat  of  Barentin  ; and  it  was  tbere  tbat  be  bad  become 
acquainted  witb  bis  dear  wife  wben  sbe  bad  corne  from 
Doinville  to  take  the  train,  in  company  witb  Mademoi- 
selle Bertbe,  the  daugbter  of  President  Grandmorin. 
Séverine  Aubrey  was  only  tbe  younger  daugbter  of  a 
gardener  wbo  bad  died  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  Grand mori ns  ; 
but  tbe  President,  ber  godfatlier  and  guardian,  so  spoiled 
ber,  makingber  bis  daugliter’s  companion,  sending  them 
botb  to  tbe  same  boarding-school  at  Rouen,  and  sbe  ber- 
self  bad  sucb  native  distinction  tbat  for  a long  wbile 
Roubaud  bad  contented  bimself  witb  desiring  ber  from 
afar,  witb  tbe  passion  of  a refined  workman  for  a délicate 
jewel  wbicb  be  judges  preeious.  Tbere  was  tbe  sole 
romance  of  bis  existence.  He  would  bave  married  ber 
witliout  a sou  for  tbe  joy  of  baving  ber,  and  wben  be  bad 
finally  become  emboldened  tbe  realization  bad  surpassed 
tbe  dream  ; besides  Séverine  and  a marriage  portion  of 
ten  tbousand  francs,  tbe  President,  nowin  retirement  and 
a member  of  the  Conseil  d’ Administration  of  tbe  Com- 
pagnie de  r Ouest,  bad  given  him  bis  protection.  Tbe 
day  after  tbe  wedding  be  bad  been  promoted  to  tbe  post 
of  U rider  station -master  at  tbe  Havre  dépôt.  He  bad, 
doubtless,  in  bis  favor  tbe  record  of  a good  employé, 
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reliable  at  Lis  post,  punctual,  honest,  of  anarrow  but  just 
spirit,  ail  sorts  of  excellent  qualities  whicL  miglit  Lave 
explained  the  prompt  action  accorded  to  Lis  demand  and 
the  rapidity  of  Lis  advancoment.  But  Le  prelerred  to 
belle ve  that  Le  ovved  every  tLing  to  Lis  wife.  He  adored 
Ler. 

WLen  he  had  opened  tLe  box  of  sardines,  Roubaud 
absolutely  lost  patience.  The  meeting  had  been  arranged 
for  three  o’clock.  Where  could  sLe  be  ? She  certainly 
would  not  tell  him  that  the  purchase  of  a pair  of  boots 
and  six  chemises  demanded  an  entire  day,  and,  as  Le 
again  passed  in  front  of  the  mirror,  he  noticed  tliat  his 
eyebrows  Lad  bristled  up  and  that  his  foreLead  was  eut 
with  a hard  line.  Never  had  he.suspected  her  at  Havre. 
In  Paris,  he  imagined  ail  sorts  of  dangers,  tricks  and  sins. 
A flood  of  blood  mounted  to  his  cranium  and  his  fists, 
which  were  those  cLaracteristic  of  a former  railway 
porter,  clinched  as  in  the  days  vvheu  he  pushed  cars.  Ile 
again  became  tLe  brute  unconscious  of  his  strength  ; he 
would  hâve  crushed  her  in  a burst  of  blind  fury. 

Séverine  opened  the  door  and  appeared,  blooming  and 
joyous. 

“ It  is  I.  Did  you  think  I was  lost?  ” 

With  the  brigLtness  of  twenty-five,  sLe  seemed  tall, 
slender  and  very  supple,  but  sLe  was  fat  and  had  little 
bones.  SLe  was  not  pretty  at  a first  glance,  having  a 
long  face  and  strong  mouth,  lightened  by  admirable 
teeth.  But,  wLen  one  looked  at  Ler,  sLe  seduced  by  tlie 
cLarm  and  strangeness  of  her  large  blue  eyes,  below  her 
head  of  thick  black  Lair. 

And  so,  as  Ler  Roubaud,  witliout  answering,  continued 
to  examine  her  with  the  troubled  and  uncertain  look 
which  she  well  knew,  she  added  : 

“ Oh  I how  I hurried  I Just  thiiik  of  it — impossible  to 
find  an  omnibus.  Then,  not  wishing  to  spend  the  money 
for  a carriage,  I Lastened  along.  See  how  hot  I am  I ” 

“ Look  Lere,”  said  he,  violently,  “ you  can’t  make  me 
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believe  tliat  you  hâve  corne  direct  from  the  Bon  Marché 
stores  ! ” 

But,  immediately,  with  the  pretty  way  of  an  infant, 
she  threw  herself  npon  his  neck,  as  she  put  her  pretty 
littie  plump  hand  over  his  mouth. 

“ Villain,  villain,  be  stilll  You  know  well  enough 
that  I love  you.” 

Such  sincerity  came  from  ail  her  person,  he  felt  that 
she  had  remained  so  pure,  so  l'raiik,  that  he  clasped  her 
madly  in  his  arms.  That  was  the  way  his  suspicions 
al  way  s ended.  She  gave  way  to  him,  loving  to  be 
cajoled.  He  covered  her  with  kisses  which  she  did  not 
return  ; and  that  very  thing  was  the  cause  of  his  obscure 
uneasiness — that  big  passive  child,  full  of  filial  afîection, 
in  whom  the  lover  wasnever  awakened. 

“Tlien,  you  hâve  stripped  the  Bon  Marché?  ” 

“ Oh  I yes.  l’il  tell  you.  Butfirst  let’s  eat  something. 
l’m  awfully  hungry  ! Ah  I listen,  I hâve  a littie  gift. 
Guess  what  it  is  ! ” 

She  laughed  close  up  to  his  face.  She  had  thrust  her 
right  hand  into  lier  pocket,  where  she  held  an  object 
which  she  did  not  draw  out. 

“ Guess  quick.  What  is  my  littie  présent  ? ” 

Ile  also  laughed  heartily.  He  made  up  his  mind  and 
said  : 

“ My  littie  présent  ! ” 

It  was  a knife  she  had  bought  for  him  to  replace  one 
he  had  lost  and  been  lamenting  for  two  weeks  past.  He 
uttered  an  exclamation  and  thought  it  superb — that  hand- 
some  new  knife,  with  its  ivory  handle  and  itsgleaming 
blade.  He  wished  to  use  it  at  once.  She  was  ravished 
with  his  delight  and  made  him  give  her  a sou  that  their 
friendship  might  not  be  eut. 

“ Let’s  eat,  let’s  eat,”  repeated  she.  “ No,  no,  I beg  you, 
don’t  shut  the  window  yet.  l’m  so  hot  ! ” 

She  had  rejoined  him  at  the  window  and  stood  there 
several  seconds,  leaning  upon  his  shoulder  and  looking  at 
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tlie  vast  yard  of  the  dépôt.  Fortlie  moment  tlie  smoke 
had  cleared  away  and  the  coppcry  disk  of  the  sun  came 
down  in  the  mist  behind  the  houses  of  the  Eue  de  Eorne. 
Below,  a manœuvering  engine  was  bringing,  completely 
made  up,  the  train  for  Mantes,  which  wastostart  at  4.25. 
It  backed  it  along  the  landing  and  was  uncoupled  under 
the  marquée.  In  the  background,  under  the  shed  of 
the  Ceinture,  the  knocking  together  of  car  protectors 
announced  the  addition  of  other  carriages  to  the  train. 
And  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  rails,  with  itsengineer  and 
its  fîrernan,  a heavy  omnibus  engine  stood  motionless,  as 
if  weary  and  ont  of  breath,  with  no  other  steam  than  a 
slender  thread  escaping  from  a valve.  It  was  vvaiting 
for  the  track  to  be  cleared  in  order  io  return  to  the  dépôt 
of  the  Batignolles.  A red  singal  flashed  and  was  effaced. 
It  started  off. 

“ How  gay  those  Dauvergne  girls  are  1 ” said  Eonbaud, 
quitting  the  window.  “ Do  you  hear  them  banging  away 
on  the  piano?  A little  while  ago  I saw  Henri,  wlio  told 
me  to  présent  his  respects  to  you.” 

“ To  the  table,  to  the  table  ! ” cried  Séverine,  and  she 
fell  upon  the  sardines  and  began  to  devonr  them.  Ah  1 
how  long  it  had  been  since  the  little  lunch  at  Mantes. 
It  intoxicated  her  when  she  came  to  Paris.  She  was 
vibrating  throughout  with  the  delight  of  having  scoured 
the  sidewalks;  she  had  yet  the  exciternent  of  her  pur- 
chases  at  the  Bon  Marché.  In  a wink,  every  spring,  she 
spent  her  winter  savings  there,  preferring  to  purcliase 
everything  there,  saying  that  she  saved  enough  there  to 
pay  for  her  trip.  So,  without  losing  a mouthful,  she 
rattled  on.  A trifle  confused,  coloring,  she  finally  stated 
the  sum  total  she  had  expended — more  than  three  hun- 
dred  francs. 

“ Fichtre  ! ” exclaimed  Eoubaud,  astounded,  “ you  hâve 
done  well  for  the  wife  of  an  under  station-master  ! But 
were  you  not  going  to  get  merely  six  chemises  and  a pair 
of  boots  ? ” 
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“ Oh  ! mj  friend,  sucli  bargains  î A silk  with  delicious 
stripes,  a tasty  liât — a perfect  dream  ! — and  ready  made 
ski  rts  with  einbroidered  rufflesi  And  ail  these  things 
for  almost  nothing  ; they  would  hâve  cost  me  double  in 
Havre.  They  are  going  to  send  them  to  me  and  you 
will  see  I ” 

He  b ad  burst  ont  laughing,  so  pretty  was  she  in  lier 
joy,  with  lier  air  of  supplicating  confusion.  And,  besides, 
this  little  improvised  dinner  was  so  charming  in  the 
depths  of  this  chamber  where  they  were  aloiie,  very 
mucli  better  than  at  the  restaurant.  She,  who  usually 
drank  water,  gave  herself  the  rein  and  emptied  her  glass 
of  white  wine  without  knowing  it.  The  box  of  sardines 
wns  finished  and  they  began  upon  the  pâté  with  the 
haiidsome  new  knife.  It  was  a triumph,  so  well  did  it 
eut. 

“And  how  about  your  business?”  demanded  she. 
“ You  make  me  chatter,  but  don’t  tell  me  how  you  came 
out  with  regard  to  the  sub  préfect.” 

Then  he  related  in  detail  the  way  in  which  the  chief 
manager  had  received  him.  Oh  ! it  was  a regular  head 
washing.  He  had  defended  himself,  had  told  the  real 
truth — how  that  little  s well  of  a sub  préfect  had  per- 
sisted  in  getting  into  a first-class  car  with  his  dog,  when 
there  was  a second-class  carriage  reserved  for  hunters  and 
their  animais,  and  the  quarrel  which  had  thereupon 
ensued  and  the  words  which  had  been  exchanged.  In 
sum,  the  chief  had  sustained  him  in  endeavoring  to  hâve 
the  orders  respected  ; but  the  most  terrible  thing  was 
the  expression  he  had  made  use  of  : “ You  will  not 

always  be  the  masters  ! ” They  suspected  him  of  being 
a republican.  The  discussions  which  had  marked  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1869  and  the  secret  fear  of  the 
Corning  general  élections  had  made  the  Government  suspi- 
cions. So  he  should  certainly  hâve  been  displaced  with- 
out the  kind  recommendation  of  President  Grandmorin. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  been  forced  to  sign  a letter  of 
apology,  advised  and  drawn  up  by  the  latter. 
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Séverine  interrupted  Lim.  exclaiming: 

“ New,  wasn’t  I wise  in  writing  to  bim  and  making 
him  a visit  witli  yen  this  morning  before  you  went  to 
reçoive  jour  soap?  I was  sure  he’d  get  us  ont  of  the 
trouble.” 

“Yes,  be  likes  you  a great  deal,”  resumed  Eoubaud, 
‘‘  and  he  bas  strong  influence  in  the  company.  You  see 
now  wbat  use  it  is  to  be  a good  employé  ! Ah  I I got 
plenty  ofpraise — not  much  for  taking  the  initiative,  but 
for  conduct,  obedience,  courage  and  ail  thati  But,  my 
dear,  if  you  had  notbeen  my  wÜe  aiid,if  Grandmorin  had 
not  pleaded  my  cause  ont  of  l'riendship  for  you,  I should 
hâve  been  lost  ; they  would  hâve  sent  rfie  to  some  little 
station  to  do  penance.” 

She  stared  fixedly  into  space  and  murmured,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself: 

“ Oh  ! certainly,  he  is  a man  of  strong  influence.” 

There  was  silence,  and  sbe  sat  vvith  wide  eyes  lost  in 
the  distance,  ceasing  to  eat.  Without  doubt  she  was 
calling  up  the  days  of  ber  childhood  down  tbere  at  tbe 
Cbâteau  de  Doinville,  four  leagues  frorn  Kouen.  She 
had  never  known  lier  mother.  When  her  fatber,  the 
gardeiier  Aubrey,  died  she  was  entering  her  thirteenth 
year  ; and  it  was  at  that  epoch  that  the  President, 
already  a widower,  had  taken  her  as  companion  for  his 
daughter  Bertbe,  under  tbe  supervision  of  his  sister, 
Madame  Bonnehon,  the  widow  of  a manufacturer,  to 
whom  the  château  at  présent  belonged.  Berthe,  her 
elder  by  two  years,  married  six  months  after  her.  had 
espoused  M.  de  Lachesnaye,  a counsellor  at  the  court  of 
Kouen,  a witbered  and  yello.w  little  man.  The  preced- 
ing  year,  tlm  President  was  yet  at  the  head  of  that 
court,  in  his  district,  when  he  had  gone  into  retirement 
after  a magnificent  career.  Born  in  1804,  substitute  at 
Digne  on  tbe  morrow  of  1830,  tben  at  Fontainebleau, 
tben  at  Paris,  afterwards  procureur  at  Troyes,  avocat- 
général  at  Bennes  and  finally  First  President  at  Kouen. 
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Several  times  a millionaire,  he  had  forined  part  of  tlie 
Conseil-Général  since  1865  and  had  been  appointed  Com- 
mandeur of  the  Légion  of  Honor  on  the  very  day  of 
liis  retirement.  And  as  far  back  as  she  could  recollect, 
she  rernembered  him  such  as  he  y et  was — thick-set  and 
solid,  early  white-haired,  but  of  a white  gilded  by  a 
former  blonde,  shock-headed,  beard  eut  short,  without 
moustaches,  with  a square  face  which  eyes  of  a hard 
blue  and  a big  nose  rendered  severe.  He  made  every- 
body  about  him  tremble. 

Eoubaud  was  compelled  to  raise  his  voice,  repeating 
twice  : 

“ Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about?  ” 

She  gave  a start  and  a little  quiver  passed  through  her, 
as  if  she  were  surprised  and  shaken  by  fear. 

“ Why,  about  nothing.” 

“You  hâve  stopped  eating.  Has  your  appetite  left 
you  ? ” 

“Oh!  no.  You  shall  see.” 

Séverine,  having  ernptied  her  glass  of  white  wine, 
finished  the  slice  of  pâté  which  she  had  on  her  plate.  But 
there  was  an  alarm — they  had  devoured  tbe  pound  loaf 
of  bread  and  not  a morsel  remained  to  eat  with  the  cheese. 
Tliey  uttered  exclamations,  then  laughed,  when,  overturn- 
ing  everything,  tliey  discovered  in  the  depths  of  Mère 
Yictoire’s  buffet  a remuant  of  stale  bread.  Although 
tlie  window  was  open,  it  continued  to  be  warm,  and  the 
young  woman,  who  had  the  stove  behind  lier,  was  not 
cooled  off,  rosier  and  more  excited  by  reason  of  the 
U nforeseen  occurrences  of  thischatty  dinner  in  this  cham- 
ber.  Apropos  of  Mère  Victorie,  Koubaud  went  back  to 
Grandmorin.  Ilere  was  another  who  owed  him  a great 
deal  ! Bereft  by  death  of  her  own  child,  nurse  of  Sév- 
erine, who  had  cost  her  mother  her  life,  and  later  the 
wife  of  a fireman  of  the  company,  she  was  living 
wretchedly  in  Paris  on  a trifle  she  made  by  sewing,  her 
husband  spending  ail  his  wages,  when  a meeting  with 
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her  foster  daugbter  liad  renewed  tlie  ties  of  tlie  past  by 
making  her  also  a protégée  of  the  President  ; and  soon 
he  11  ad  obtained  for  her  a position  in  the  ladies’  toilet 
roorn,  keeper  of  the  fine  retiring  cabinets,  tlian  which 
what  could  be  better?  The  company  paid  her  only  a 
hundred  francs  a year,  but  she  made  nearly  fouiteen 
francs  ont  of  the  recei>>ts,  without  counting  the  lodging, 
this  chamber  in  whicTeven  a fire  was  furnished  her.  In 
short,  it  was  a very  agreeable  situation.  And  Koubaud 
calculated  that  if  Pecqueux,  the  husband,  had  brought 
in  his  fireman’s  pay  of  tvvo  thousand,  eight  hundred 
francs,  so  rnuch  for  the  prizes  and  so  much  for  the 
fixed  rate,  instead  of  squandcring  everything  at  both 
ends  of  the  line,  the  family  would  hâve  united  more  tlian 
four  thousand  francs,  double  what  he,  as  under  station- 
master,  made  at  Havre. 

“ Without  doubt,”  he  concluded,  “ail  women  would 
not  want  to  hâve  charge  of  cabinets,  but  it’s  not  such  a 
bad  occupation.” 

Meanwhile  their  great  hunger  had  been  appeased  and 
they  now  ate  but  languidly,  cutting  the  cheese  in  little 
bits  to  make  the  treat  last.  Their  words  also  came 
slowly. 

“ Apropos,”  said  he,  “ I forgot  to  askyou  why  did  you 
refuse  the  Présidents  invitation  to  go  spend  twoor  three 
days  at  Doinville  ? ” 

His  mind,  in  the  comfort  of  digestion,  had  recalled 
their  visit  of  the  morning  to  the  hôtel  in  the  Eue  du 
Eocher,  near  the  dépôt  ; and  he  had  again  seen  himself 
in  the  big  solemn  study;  he  had  again  heard  the  Presi- 
dent tell  tbem  that  he  should  start  the  next  day  for 
Doinville.  Then,  as  if  yielding  to  a sudden  idea,  he  had 
offered  to  go  with  them  that  very  evening  in  the  6.30 
express  and  afterwards  take  his  goddaugliter  down  to 
see  her  sister,  who  for  a long  time  had  been  asking  for 
her.  But  the  young  woman  had  alleged  ail  sorts  of 
reasons  which  prevented  her,  she  said. 
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“ For  my  part,”  continued  Eoubaud,  “ I savv  no  liarm 
in  tliat  little  trip.  You  could  hâve  stayed  there  till 
Tliursday  ; I would  liave  managed  somehow.  In  our 
])osition,  we  hâve  need  ot\them,  don’t  we?  It  isn’t  very 
sharp  to  refuse  their  politeness  ; the  less  so  in  this 
instance  because  your  refusai  seemed  togive  him  genuine 
jniin.  So  I ceased  to  urge  you  to  accept  only  when  you 
pulled  me  by  the  coat.  Then,  I o.  hoed  your  words,  but 
without  understanding.  Why  didii’t  you  want  to  go  ?” 

Séverine,  with  shifting  glances,  made  an  impatient 
gesture. 

“ How  could  I leave  you  alone  ? ” 

“ That’s  no  reason.  Since  our  marriage,  in  three 
years,  you  hâve  been  twice  to  Doin ville  and  spent  a week 
there.  Nothing  prevented  you  from  going  tliere  a third 
time.” 

The  young  woman’s  embarrassment  increased  ; she 
turned  away  her  head. 

“ Once  for  ail,  I didn’t  wisb  to  gO.  You  don’t  want  to 
force  me  to  do  things  disagreeable  to  me,  do  you  ? ” 

Eoubaud  opened  his  arms  as  if  to  déclaré  that  he  would 
not  force  her  to  do  anything,  but  resumed  : 

“Ah  ! You  are  hiding  something  frorn  me.  Did  Mad- 
ame Bonnehon  treat  you  ill  the  last  time  you  were 
there  ? ” 

Oh  ! no,  Madame  Bonnehon  had  always  received  her 
most  cordially.  She  was  so  agreeable,  tall,  strong,  with 
magniticent  blonde  hair,  handsome  still  despite  her  fifty- 
five  years  ! Since  her  widowhood,  and  even  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband,  it  was  related  that  she  had  often 
had  her  heart  occupied.  They  adored  her  at  Doin  ville  : 
she  made  the  château  a spot  of  delight  ; ail  the  Eouen 
society  visited  there,  especially  the  Magistracy.  It  was 
in  the  Magistracy  that  Madame  Bonnehon  had  had 
many  friends. 

“Then  admit  that  it  was  the  Lachesnayes  who  treated 
you  coldly.” 
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Witbout  doubt,  since  her  marri  âge  witli  M.  de  Lacli* 
esnaye,  Berthe  liad  ceased  to  be  for  her  what  slieformerly 
had  been.  She  was  not  improving,  that  poor  Berthe,  so 
insignificant  with  her  red  Dose.  At  Eouen,  the  kdies 
vaunted  her  distinction  a great  deal.  But  a husband 
like  hers,  ugly,  hard  and  avaricious,  seemed  rather  made 
to'sour  his  wife  and  make  her  wicked.  But  no,  Berthe 
had  behaved  as  was  fit  to  her  old  friend  ; she  had  no 
spécial  complaint  to  make  of  her. 

“Then  it  was  the  President  who  did  something  todis- 
please  you  down  there  ? ” 

Séverine,  who  until  then  had  ans we red  slowly  in  a 
steady  voice,  gave  another  impatient  toss. 

“He!  what  an  idéal” 

And  she  continued  in  short,  nervous  phrases.  They 
scarcely  ever  saw  him.  He  had  reserved  for  himself  in 
the  park  a pavilion,  the  door  of  which  opened  upon  a 
deserted  lane.  Ile  went  out,  he  returned,  without  any 
onô  knowing  it.  His  sister,  for  that  matter,  never  exactly 
knew  the  day  of  his  arrivai.  Ile  took  a carriage  at 
Barentin,  was  drivenat  night  to  Doinville  andspentdays 
in  his  pavilion  unknown  to  ail.  Ah  ! it  was  not  he  who 
gave  anybody  trouble  down  there. 

“ I mentioned  him,  because  you  hâve  told  me  twenty 
times  that  in  your  childhood  you  were  mortally  afraid  of 
him.” 

“ Oh  ! mortally  afraid  ! You  exaggerate,  as  you 
always  do.  To  be  sure,  he  wasn’t  very  génial.  He 
looked  at  you  so  fixedly  with  his  big  eyes  that  you 
lowered  your  head  immediately.  I hâve  seen  people  get 
embarrassed,  and  be  unable  to  say  a word  to  him,  so  much 
did  he  impose  upon  them  with  his  great  renown  for 
severity  and  wisdom.  But  he  never  scolded  me  ; I hâve 
always  felt  that  he  had  a .weakness  for  me.” 

Again  her  voice  slackened  and  her  eyes  were’lost  in 
the  distance. 

“ I remember,  when  I was  a child  and  played  with 
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friends  in  tlie  allejs  of  tlie  park,  if  lie  appeared  ail  of 
them  hid  themselves,  even  liis  daughter  Berthe,  wlio  was 
constantly  afraid  of  being  in  fault.  As  for  me,  1 tranquilly 
awaked  him.  He  passed  and,  on  seeing  me  there,  smil- 
ing,  my  mnzzle  raised,  gave  me  a little  tap  on  tlieclieek. 
Later,  wlien  1 was  sixteeu  and  Berthe  b ad  a favor^to 
obtain  from  him,  she  always  commissioned  me  to  ask  it. 
1 spoke,  I did  not  lower  my  glances  and  I felt  his  pene- 
tratiug  beneath  my  skin.  But  1 didn’t  mind  that,  I was 
so  certain  he  would  grant  me  ail  I wislied.  Ah  I yes,  I 
remember,  I remember  I Down  there  there’s  not  a corner 
of  the  park,  not  a corridor,  not  a room  in  the  château 
that  I caanot  see  again  by  simply  shutting  my  eyes.” 

She  paused,  lier  eyelids  closed  ; and  across  herhot  and 
puffed  up  visage  seemed  to  pass  the  qui  ver  of  those  old 
things,  the  things  vshe  did  not  speak  of  For  an  instant 
slie  reniained  thus,  with  a slight  trembling  of  thelips,  as 
if  an  involuntary  convulsion  had  painfully  drawn  a corner 
of  lier  mouth. 

“ He  lias  certainly  been  very  kind  to  you,’*  resumed 
Eoubaud,  who  had  lighted  his  pipe.  “ Not  only  lias  he 
reared  you  like  a lady,  but  lie  lias  also  very  sagely 
rnanaged  your  four  sous,  which  he  made  a good  round 
sum  at  the  time  of  our  rnarriage,  without  counting  that 
he  is  going  to  leave  you  something,  for  he  said  so  in  my 
presence.” 

‘‘  Yes,”  rnurrnured  Sëverine,  “ that  houseof  the  Croix- 
deAlaufras,  that  property  which  the  railway  eut.  We 
used  to  go  there  occasionally  to  spend  a week.  Oh  I I 
don’t  count  anything  on  that;  the  Lachesnayes  will  so 
work  on  him  that  he’ll  leave  me  nothing.  But  then  I 
prefer  to  be  left  nothing,  nothing  ! ” 

She  uttered  these  last  words  in  such  an  earnest  tone 
that  he  was  astonished  and,  removing  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,’ he  stared  at  lier  with  amazed  eyes. 

“ You’re  funny  ! They  say  the  President  has  millions, 
so  what  harm  will  it  do  for  him  to  put  his  goddaughter 
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in  his  will?  Nobody  would  be  surprised  and  it  would 
nicely  settle  our  affairs.” 

Then  an  idea  shot  tbrougli  bis  brain  and  madebim 
laugh. 

“ It  can’t  be  tbat  you’re  afraid  of  passing  for  bis 
daugbter,  eb  ? For,  jou  know,  they  wbisper  soine  queer 
stories  about  the  President  in  spite  of  his  ioy  air.  Tliey 
say  lie  bad  a soft  spot  for  tbe  nurse  maids  even  wbile  bis 
wife  vvas  alive,  and  even  now  beisa  great  admirer  of  tbe 
ladies.  Mou  Dieu,  if  jôu  sbould  be  bis  daugbter!  ” 

Séverine  bad  violently  arisen,  ber  visage  ail  aflame, 
v/itb  a frigbtened  sbifting  of  ber  blue  eyes  beneatb  tbe 
beavy  mop  of  ber  black  b air. 

“His  daugbter,  his  daugbter!  I don’t  want  you  to 
joke  on  tbat  subject,  l’d  bave  you  to  know  ! How  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  his  daugbter  ? Do  I resemble  him  ? 
But  enougb  of  this  ; let’s  talk  of  sometbing  else.  I don’t 
want  to  go  to  Doinville  because  1 don’t  w'ant  to,  because 
I prefer  to  return  to  Havre  witb  you.” 

He  sbrugged  his  sboulders,  be  appeased  lier  witb  a 
gesture.  Well,  well,  be’d  stop  it,  if  it  jarred  on  ber 
nej’ves.  He  smiled  ; be  bad  never  seen  ber  so  nervous. 
Tbe  wbite  wine,  witbout  doubt.  Désirons  of  winning  ber 
pardon,  be  took  up  the  knife  again,  again  went  iuto 
ecstasies  over  it,  carefully  wiping  it  ; and  to  show  tbat 
it  eut  like  a razor,  he  trimmed  bis  nails  witb  it. 

“Already  a quarter  past  four,”  murmured  Séverine, 
standing  before  the  cuckoo  clock.  “ I bave  still  some 
errands  to  do.  We  must  tbink  about  our  train.” 

But,  as  if  to  finish  calming  berself  belbre  putting  tbe 
cbamber  a little  to  rigbts,  sbe  returned  to  the  window 
and  leaned  ont.  Then,  dropping  tbe  knife  and  putting 
down  his  pipe,  be  quitted  tbe  table  in  bis  turn,  approaclied 
ber  and  gently  took  ber  in  bis  arms  from  bebind,  and  lie 
beld  ber  embraeed  tbus  ; be  bad  placed  his  ebin  on  ber 
sboulder  and  laid  bis  bead  against  bers.  Neitherof  tbem 
stirred  ; tbey  looked  ont  of  tbe  window. 
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Beneath  tbem,  tbe  little  manœuvering  engines  were 
constantly  coming  and  going  witliout  rest  ; and  one 
scarcel y heard  tbem  stir  like  active  and  prudent  bouse- 
wives,  tbe  wbeels  deadened,  tbe  wbistles  discreet.  One 
of  tbem  passed  and  disappeared  beneath  tbe  Pont  de  l’- 
Europe, drawing  to  tbesiding  tbe carri âges  of  aTrouville 
train  which  was  about  being  parted.  And  down  tbere, 
beyond  tbe  bridge,  it  passed  an  engine  wbicb  bad  corne 
alone  from  tbe  dépôt,  like  a solitary  promenader,  witb 
its  sbining  copper  and  Steel,  fresh  and  sprightly  for  tbe 
trip.  Tlie  latter  came  to  a stop,  demanded  tbe  right  of 
way,  witb  two  short  wbistles,  from  tbe  switcb-tender, 
wbo  almost  immediately  dispatcbed  it  to  its  train,  wbicb 
was  entirely  formed  at  tbe  landing  beneath  tbe  marquée 
of  tbe  great  lines.  It  was  tbe  4.25  train  for  Dieppe.  A 
crowd  of  passengers  burried  along;  tbe  roll  of  vans 
loaded  witli  baggage  was  beard  and  men  tbrust  one  by 
one  tbe  trunks  into  tbe  carri  âges.  But  tbe  engine  and 
its  tender  bad  reacbed  tbe  covered  car  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe 
train,  bumped  against  it  witb  a bollow  Sound,  and  a train 
master  bimself  was  seen  to  put  thé  conpling  pin  in  place. 
Tbe  sky  bad  grown  dark  towards  tbe  Batignolles;  an 
asby  twiligbt,  obscuring  tbe  bouse  fronts,  seemed  to  be 
already  falling  upon  tbe  outspread  fan  of  tbe  rails, ‘while 
in  tliis  effacement,  in  the  distance,  tbe  departing  and 
arriving  trains  of  tbe  suburbs  and  tbe  Ceinture  passed 
eacb  otber  incessantly.  Beyond  tbe  gloomy  piles  of  tbe 
buge  covered  buildings,  ruddy  and  rugged  clouds  of 
smoke  flew  away  over  obscured  Paris. 

“ ISTo,  no,  let  me  alone,”  murmured  Séverine. 

Ilis  breatb  bad  brusbed  ber  neck,  and  little  by  little 
be  bad  clasped  ber  doser,  full  of  tbe  love  of  tbe  ëarly 
days  of  tbeir  courtsbip.  Sbe  intoxicated  bim  tbe  more 
as  sbe  strove  to  free  berself.  He  drew  ber  from  tbe 
window,  closing  tbe  inside  sbutters  witb  bis  elbow.  His 
moutb'bad  encountered  bers,  almost  crusbing  ber  lips. 

“ Let  us  sit  beside  eacb  otber,  let  us  court  as  we  did  of 
old.’^ 
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“ No,  no,”  repeated  sbe,  “ we  are  not  at  borne.  Not 
in  tins  cbarnber,  I beg  of  y ou.” 

Sbe  berself  seemed  intoxicated,  benumbed  by  food 
and  wine,  still  vibra ting  from  ber  excitiiig  run  across 
Paris.  Tbis  too  warm  apartment,  tbe  table  on  wbicb 
liûgered  tbe  disorder  of  tbe  meal,  tbe*unforeseen  incidents 
of  tbe  trip  wbicb  bad  ended  in  a feast,  ail  tbese  tbings 
fired  ber  blood  and  made  ber  qui  ver.  And  yet  sbe 
refused  a scene  of  tenderness,  resisted  witb  a species  of 
rebellious  terror  of  wbicb  sbe  could  not  bave  told  tbe 
cause. 

“ No,  no,  I don’t  want  to.” 

Ile,  witb  tingling  blood,  restrained  bis  big  brutal 
bands.  Hé  trembled  ; be  could  bave  crusbed  ber. 

“ Stupid  I wbo  will  know  about  it  ? ” 

Usually  sbe  indulged  bim  in  siicb  wbims  witb  an  ac- 
coinmodating  docility  at  tbeir  homein  Havre  after  break- 
fast,  especially  wben  lié  bad  been  out  on  nigbt  service. 
Sbe  took  no  pleasure  in  tbese  love  scenes,  but  yielded 
because  be  bad  a fondness  for  tbern.  Andnow  wbat  set 
bim  wild  was  to  find  ber,  as  lie  bad  never  found  ber 
before,  ardent  and  quivering  witb  passion.  Tbe  black 
bue  of  ber  bair  sombred  ber  calm  periwinkle  eyes,  ber 
strong  moutb  was  like  a dasb  of  blood  in  tbe  soft  oval  of 
ber  face.  Sbe  was  a woman  altogetber  different  froni 
tbe  one  be  bad  known.  Why  did  sbe  refuse  ? 

“ Corne  now  ; we  bave  plenty  of  time.” 

Then,  in  inexplicable  anguish,  in  a struggle  in  wbicb 
sbe  did  not  seern  to  bave  a clear  idea  of  tbings,  as  if  sbe 
also  bad  no  knowledge  of  berself,  sbe  uttered  a cry  of 
genuine  pain  wbicb  quieted  bim. 

“No,  no,  I implore  you  ; let  me  be!  I don’t  know 
wby,  but  tbe  very  idea  stifles  me  at  tbis  moment.  It 
would  not  be  well.” 

He  passed  bis  band  over  bis  face  as  if  to  relie ve  tbe 
smarting  sensation  witb  wbicb  be  was  suffering.  Qn  see- 
ing  bim  regain  bis  senses,  sbe  gently  leaned  over  and 
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gave  him  a great  kiss  upon  tlie  cbeek,  wisliing  to  show 
him  that  sbe  loved  bim  ail  tbe  same.  For  an  instant 
tbej  remai ned  tbus,  without  speaking,  recovering  them- 
selves.  lie  bad  taken  ber  rigbt  band  and  was  plajing 
witb  an  old  gold  ring,  a gold  serpent  witb  a tiny  rnby 
beadjwbicb  sbe  wore  on  tbe  same  finger  as  ber  wedding 
ring.  He  bad  always  seen  it  tbere. 

“My  little  serpent,”  said  Séverine,  in  an  involuntary, 
dreamy  voice,  believing  that  be  was  looking  at  tbe  ring 
and  feeling  an  imperious  need  of  speaking.  “ It  was  at 
tbe  Croix-de-Maufras  that  bemade  me  a présent  of  it  on 
my  sixteentb  birtbday.” 

Eoubaud  raised  bis  head,  surprised. 

“ Wbom  do  y ou  mean  ? Tbe  President  ? ” 

AV  ben  ber  busband’s  eyes  settled  on  bers  sbe  gave  a 
sudden  start  of  awakening.  Sbe  felt  ber  cbeeks  grow 
icy.  Sbe  strove  to  reply,  but  could  find  no  words, 
cboked  by  a sort  of  paralysis  whicli  bad  seized  upon 
ber. 

“ But,”  continued  be,  “youbave  always  told  me  that 
your  motber  left  y ou  that  ring.” 

Even  at  that  instant  sbe  migbt  bave  corrected  that 
phrase  uttered  in  tlie  forgetfulness  of  everything.  It 
would  bave  been  sufficient  for  him  bad  sbe  laughed, 
played  tbe  bewildered.  But  sbe  persisted,  no  longer 
possessing  berself,  unconsciously. 

“ Ne  ver,  my  dear,  never  in  tbe  world  did  I tell  you 
that  my  motber  left  me  that  ring.” 

Eoubaud  stared  at  ber,  turning  pale. 

“ \A^bat!  you  never  told  me  that?  You  bave  told  it 
to  me  twenty  times!  Tbere  was  no  barm  in  tbe  Presi- 
dent baving  given  you  a ring.  Ile  bas  given  you  many 
tliings  besides.  But  wby  did  you  bide  it  from  me,  wby 
• did  you  lie  in  speaking  of  your  motber?  ” 

“ I did  not  speak  of  my  motber,  my  dear.  You  are 
mistaken.” 

Her  obstinacy  was  imbécile.  Sbe  saw  that  sbe  bad 
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tripped  herself,  that  he  read  clearly  beneatli  lier  skin  and 
slie  wished  ^he  could  go  back,  swallow  ber  words  ; but 
the  time  for  that  had  passed  ; she  felt  ber  featuresbecorne 
distorted;  the  confession  came  in  spite  of  ber  from  ber 
entire  person.  The  icyness  had  spread  from  ber  cheeks 
to  ber  wbole  face  and  a nervous  convulsion  twitched  ber 
lips.  And  he,  frigbtful,  suddenly  turned  red  again  to 
sucb  a point  that  the  blood  seerned  about  to  burst  bis 
veins  ; lie  had  seized  ber  by  the  wrists  and  was  looking 
rigbt  into  ber  visage  in  order  to  discover  in  the  terrified 
aspect  of  ber  eyes  that  wbich  she  did  not  utter. 

“ Nom  de  Dieu  I ” muttered  be.  “ Nom  de  Dieu  I ” 

She  was  frightened  and  lowered  ber  face  to  bide  it  in 
her  hands,  divining  a blow.  A little,  miserable^insignifi- 
cant  fact,  the  forgetfulness  of  a lie  in  regard  to  that  ring, 
bad  brougbt  forward  the  evidence  in  a few  words 
excbanged.  And  a single  minute  badbeen  enougb.  Ile 
tbrew  ber  across  tbe  bed  by  wliicb  they  were  standing; 
he  struck  ber  with  botb  fists  haphazard.  In  tbree  years 
he  had  not  given  her  a blow  and  now  he  was  murdering 
her,  blind,  drunken,  with  the  fury  of  a brute,  of  the  mau 
with  big  hands  who  formerly  had  pushed  cars. 

“Nom  de  Dieu,  wretch,  he  was  your  lover;  yes,  your 
lover! ” 

He  grew  more  enraged  as  he  repeated  these  words  ; 
he  struck  her  every  time  he  uttered  tbem  as  if  to  drive 
tbem  into  ber  flesh. 

“Nom  de  Dieu,  wretch,  wretch  ! ” 

His  voice  was  so  cboked  with  rage  that  it  hissed  and 
was  unintelligible,  Then  only  he  realized  that,  weaken- 
ingbeneatli  hisblows,  sbe  was  saying  “no.”  She  found 
no  other  defence  ; sbe  denied  that  be  migbt  not  kill  her. 
And  tbe  cry,  this  persistence  infalsehood,  put  tbe  clirnax 
to  his  madness. 

“ Confess,  confess  ! ” 

“ No,  no  !” 

He  had  caught  hold  of  her  again  ; he  was  holding  hcr 
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in  liis  arms,  preventing  lier  from  falling  back  with  ber 
face  against  the  coverlet  like  a poor  créature  who  bides, 
and  he  cornpelled  ber  to  look  at  him. 

“ Confess,  confess  ! ” 

But,  slipping  away,  sbe  escaped  and  strove  to  run 
tovvards  the  door.  In  one  bound  be  was  again  over  ber, 
bis  fist  uplifited  ; and  furiously,  witb  a single  blow,  be 
knocked  ber  down  beside  tbe  table.  He  tbrew  bimself 
beside  ber  and  grasped  ber  by  tbe  bair  to  pin  ber  to  tbe 
floor.  For  an  instant  tbey  remained  in  tins  position,  face 
to  face,  witbout  stirring,  witbout  speaking.  And,  amid 
tins  frigbtful  silence,  tbey  beard  corne  up  froin  below  tbe 
songs  and  laugbter  of  tbe  Dauvergne  young  ladies,  wbose 
piano  raged  joyously  down-stairs,  stifîing  tbe  sound  ol'  tbe 
struggle.  It  was  Claire  singing  cbildisli  words,  wbile 
Sophie  furiously  accompanied  ber. 

“ Confess,  confess  ! ” 

Sbe  was  afraid  to  say  “ no  ” any  longer  ; sbe  did  not 
answer. 

“ Confess,  nom  de  Dieu,  or  Fil  kill  you  ! ’’ 

He  would  bave  killed  ber;  sbe  read  it  plainly  in  bis 
look.  As  sbe  fell,  sbe  bad  seen  tbe  knife  lying  open  on 
tbe  table  ; and  sbe  again  saw  tlie  flash  of  tbe  Wade,  sbe 
believed  tbat  be  bad  extended  bis  arm.  Cowardice  took 
possession  of  ber,  an  abandonment  of  berself  and  every- 
tbing,  a need  of  bringing  matters  to  an  end.  ^ 

“ Well,  yes,  it’s  true  I Let  me  go  away  I ” 

T-ben  it  was  abominable.  This  confession,  wbicb  be 
bad  so  violently  wrencbed  from  ber,  struck  him  full  in 
tbe  face  like  sometbing  monstrous  and  impossible.  It 
seemcd  to  bim  tbat  be  never  could  bave  supposed  such 
an  infamy.  Ile  grasped  ber  by  tbe  bead  and  knocked 
ber  against  a foot  of  tbe  table.  Sbe  resisted  and  be 
dragged  ber  by  tbe  bair  about  tbe  room,  overturning  tbe 
chairs.  Every  tirnesbe  made  an  effort  toget  up  be  sent 
lier  back  on  tbe  floor  witb  a blow  of  bis  flst.  And  be 
did  tins  panting,  witb  set  teetb  and  a savage,  imbécile 
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fury,  The  table,  whirled  towards  the  stove,  came  witliin 
an  ace  of  overturniiig  it.  Haïr  and  blood  stuck  to  a 
corner  of  the  buffet.  When  they  took  breath,  stupefied, 
gorged  with  tins  horror,  weary  of  striking  and  being 
striick,  they  had  got  back  beside  the  bed,  she  still  grovel- 
ling  on  the  floor,  he  squatting  down  and  yet  holding  lier 
by  the  shoulders.  And  thus  they  took  breath.  Below 
the  music  continued  and  very  youtliful  and  sonorous 
laughter  ascended. 

With  a push  Koubaud  got  Séverine  on  her  feet  and 
backed  her  against  the  framework  of  the  bed.  Then, 
remai ning  on  his  knees  and  keeping  his  weight  upon  her, 
he  was  at  last  able  to  speak.  He  no  longer  beat  her  ; he 
tortured  her  with  his  questions,  pricked  on  by  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  find  out  everything. 

“ So  he  was  your  lover,  trollop  ! Kepeat,  repeat  that 
that  old  man  was  your  lover!  And  how  old  were  you  at 
the  tirae,  eh  ? Yery  young,  very  young,  were  you  not?” 

She  suddenly  fell  to  crying  and  her  sobs  prevented  her 
frorn  answering. 

“ Hom  de  Dieu  I won’t  you  tell  me  ! — eb  ? You  were 
not  ten  years  of  âge  when  you  amused  that  old  wretch, 
were  you?  That  was  the  reason  he  reared  you  in  lux- 
ury  ! Say  so,  nom  de  Dieu,  or  l’il  begin  again  ! ” 

She  was  still  weeping,  could  not  ntter  a word,  and  he 
raised  his  hand,  stunnecl  her  with  another  blow.  Three 
times,  as  he  could  obtain  no  response,  he  struck  her, 
repeating  his  question. 

“ At  what  âge  was  it? — tell  me,  trollop!  Tell  me, 
won’t  you  ? ” 

Why  struggle  further?  Her  very  life  was  ebbing  away. 
He  would  tear  out  her  heart  with  his  stiff' former  work- 
man’s  Angers.  And  the  questioning  went  on  ; she  told  ail, 
so  crushed  by  shame  and  fear  that  her  sentences  breath eil 
in  a very  lovv  tone  could  scarcely  be  heard.  And  he,  bitten 
by  his  atrocious  jealousy,  grew  enraged  at  the  suffering 
with  which  the  pictures  called  up  tore  him.  He  never 
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knew  enough,  forcing  lier  to  go  over  tlie  details  again,  to 
lïiake  tlie  facts  précisé.  With  his  ear  glued  to  thelips  of 
the  misérable  woman,  lie  suffered  agonj  from  tbe  con- 
fession, coristantly  threatening  her  with  his  uplifted  fist, 
ready  to  strike  again  if  she  stopped. 

Again  ail  the  past  at  Doinville,  herinfancy,  heryouth, 
was  unrolled.  Was  it  in  the  depths  of  the  groves  of  the 
vast  park?  Was  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  turn  of  some 
corridor  of  the  château?  Was  the  President  already 
tliinking  of  her  when  lie  had  kept  her  at  the  death  of 
his  gardener  and  raised  her  with  his  daughter  ? For  sure 
matters  had  begun  those  days  when  the  other  little  girls 
had  fled  in  the  midst  of  their  games  upon  his  appear- 
ance,  while  she,  smiling  and  with  muzzle  raised,  had 
waited  for  him  to  give  her  a little  tap  on  the  cheek  as  he 
passed  by.  And  later,  if  she  had  dared  to  speak  to  him 
face  to  face,  if  slie  had  obtained  everything  from  him, 
had  it  not  been  because  she  felt  her  power  when  he,  so 
dignified  and  so  stern  with  others,  had  bought  her  with 
his  tricky  complaisances?  Ah!  what  a wretched  busi- 
ness it  wasi — that  old  scoundrel  causing  himself  to  be 
kissed  like  a grandfalher,  watching  the  yo’Jïng  girl  grovv, 
tapping  her  familiarly  and  experimenting  with  her  a 
little  every  hour,  without  the  patience  to  wait  until  she 
was  mature! 

Eoubaud  panted  ont  : 

“ Corne,  at  what  âge  was  it  ? Kepeat  at  what  âge  ! ” 

“Sixteen  years  and  a half.” 

“ You  lie  ! ” 

“Lie,  mon  Dieu,  why?”  She  gave  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  full  of  utter  weariness  and  abandonment. 

“And  where  did  he  make  his  first  advances?  ” 

“ At  the  Croix-de-Maufras.” 

He  hesitated  a second  ; his  lips  qnivered  and  a yellow 
gleam  troubled  his  sight. 

“ Corne,  I want  you  to  speak  out  I What  did  he 
say?” 
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' Slie  remained  mute.  Then,  as  Le  brandished  liis  fist, 
slie  murinured  : 

“ You  vvould  not  believe  me.” 

“ Tell  me,  uevertbeless.  He  did  uot  offer  you  vio- 
lence, did  he  ? ” 

Slie  nodded  lier  head  in  re[ily.  It  was,  indeed,  so. 
And  then  he  vvanted  a full  description  of  the  scene,  he 
questioned  lier  minutely,  She  no  longer  unclenched  her 
teeth;  shecontinued  to  say  “yes,”tosay  “no,”  withasign. 
Perhaps  botli  of  thern  would  ieel  easier  when  she  had 
confessed.  But  he  suffered  fnrther  from  these  details 
which  she  had  thought  would  hâve  a weakening  effect. 
Normal,  complété  reports  wonld  hâve  haunted  him 
with  a vision  less  torturing.  Her  révélations  spoiled 
everything,  thrust  into  the  depths  of  his  flesh  and 
tvvisted  there  the  poisoned  blades  of  his  jealousy.  Now, 
it  was  finished  ; he  would  no  longer  live,  he  would  be 
constantly  looking  the  execrable  picture. 

A sob  tore  his  throat. 

“AhI  nom  de  Dieu — ah!  nom  de  Dieu! — it  can’t 
be — no,  no  ! — it’s  too  inuch — it  can’t  be  ! ” 

Then,  suddenly,  he  shook  her. 

“But,  nom  de  Dieu,  trollop,  why  did  you  marry  me? 
Do  you  know  that  it  was  ignoble  to  hâve  deceived  me 
so?  There  are  thieves  in  jail  who  haven’t  as  much  ou 
their  conscience.  So  you  despised  me,  you  did  not  love 
me  ? Why  did  you  marry  me,  eh  ? ” 

She  made  a vague  gesture.  How  could  she  tell  nt 
présent?  When  she  rnarried  him  the  hope  of  finishing 
with  the  other  made  her  happy.  There  are  so  rnany 
things  that  one  don’t  want  to  do  and  yet  does  because 
they  are  the  wisest.  No,  she  did  not  love  him  ; and 
what  she  had  shunned  telling  him  was  that  had  it  not 
been  for  what  she  had  just  confessed  iiever  would  she 
hâve  consented  to  be  his  wife. 

“ He  wanted  to  hâve  you  settled  down.  He  had  found 
you  to  his  liking,  eh  ? He  wanted  to  hâve  you  settled 
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down  tliat  tins  business  rnigbt  go  on.  And  you  kept  up 
tlie  intimacy  on  jour  two  trips  down  there.  That  was 
why  be  took  you.” 

With  a sign  sbe  confessed  again. 

“ And  that  was  why  be  invited  you  this  tinie,  eh  ? 
Until  the  end,  tben,  this  thing  would  hâve  gone  on  I And 
if  I don’t  strangle  you  it  will  begin  again  I ” 

Ilis  twitching  liands  were  thrust  forward  to  again  take 
her  by  the  throat.  But  this  time  sbe  rebelled. 

“See  here,  you’re  unjust,  since  I refused  to  go  tliere. 
You  wanted  to  send  rne  and  I was  foi'ced  to  get  angry, 
you  will  remernber.  You  can  see  plainly  enough  that  I 
wanted  no  more  of  it.  It  whs  dofie  with.  Nevejr,  never 
more  would  I hâve  consented.” 

Ile  felt  that  she  spoke  the  truth,  but  that  did  not 
comfort  him  any.  The  frightful  pain  was  not  dimin- 
ished,  the  knife  still  remained  plunged  in  his  breast. 
What  had  occurred  between  lier  and  that  man  was  irré- 
parable. He  suftered  only  because  of  his  powerlessness 
to  undo  what  had  been  done.  Without  yet  letting  go 
of  ber,  he  had  brougbt  his  face  close  to  hers;  be  seemed 
fescinated,  attracted  there,  as  if  to  find  again  in  tlie  blood 
of  her  little  blue  veins  ail  that  she  had  confessed  to  him. 
And  he  murmured,  possessed,  hallucinated  : 

“ At  the  Croix-de-Maufras,  in  the  red  chamber.  I 
know  it  well  ; the  window  looks  out  on  the  railroad,  the 
bed  is  opposite.  And  it  was  there,  in  that  chamber.  I 
understand  why  he  spoke  of  leaving  you  the  house. 
You  surely  bave  earned  it.  He  could  well  afford  to 
watcb  over  your  sous  and  dower  you — you  earned  that, 
too.  A judge,  a man  several  times  a millionaire,  so 
respected,  so  learned,  so  high  ! Truly,  it’s  enough  to 
rnake  one’s  head  swirn  I And  tell  me  now  if  he  is  your 
father,  will  you  ? ” 

Severine,  with  an  effort,  got  upright  on  her  feet.  Sbe 
had  pushed  him  back  with  extraordinary  vigor  consider- 
ing  her  weakness  as  a poor  conquered  créature,  She 
protested  violently. 
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“ No,  no,  not  that  1 Ail  you  want  but  tliat  ! Beat  me, 
kill  me,  but  don’t  say  that — it’s  a lie!  ” 

Koubaud  h ad  kept  hold  of  one  of  her  hands. 

‘‘Do  you  kiiovv  something  ou  that  score,  eh?  Is  it 
because  you  hâve  suspicious  yourself  that  you’re  moved 
that  way  ? ” 

And  as  she  wrenched  her  hand  away  he  felt  the  ring, 
the  little  golden  serpent  with  a ruby  head,  forgotten  on 
her  finger.  He  tore  it  off  and  ground  it  beneath  his 
iieel  on  the  floor  in  a new  fit  of  rage.  Then  he  walked 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  mute  and  bewild- 
ered.  She  sank  down  in  a sitting  posture  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and,  mute  also,  stared  at  hirn  with  her  big 
fixed  eyes,  and  the  terrible  silence  lasted  for  some  tirne. 

Koubaud’s  fury  did  not  calm  down.  No  sooner  did  it 
seern  a little  dissipated  than  it  instantly  returned,  like 
intoxication,  in  huge  redoubled  waves  which  bore  him 
away  in  their  whirl.  He  could  no  longer  control  him- 
self  ; he  was  nearly  crazy,  blown  hither  and  thither  by 
every  gust  of  the  hurricane  of  violence  which  had  hinx 
in  its  grip,  but  always  coming  back  to  the  one  need  of 
appeasing  the  howling  animal  within  him.  It  was  a 
physical,  immédiate  need,  like  a tldrst  for  vengeance, 
which  twisted  his  body  and  would  leave  him  no  rest 
until  he  had  satisfied  it. 

Without  pausing,  he  tapped  his  temples  with  his  two 
fists,  muttering  in  a voice  of  anguish  : 

“What  shall  I do?” 

Since  he  had  not  killed  that  woman  on  the  instant, 
he  would  not  kill  her  now.  His  baseness  in  having  let 
her  live  augmented  his  rage,  for  it  was  base,  it  was 
because  he  still  clung  to  her  trollop’s  skin  that  he  had 
not  strangled  her.  He  could  not,  however,  keep  her 
after  what  had  happened.  So  he  would  hâve  to  drive 
her  off,  put  her  into  the  Street,  never  to  see  her  more? 
And  a new  flood  of  suffering  came  upon  him,  an  exécra- 
ble nausea  took  entire  possession  of  him  when  he  felt 
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tlicTt  lie  would  not  even  do  that.  What  then?  It  only 
remained  to  accept  the  abomination  and  take  tbat 
womaii  back  to  Havre,  there  to  continue  bis  tranquil 
life  witli  lier  as  if  nothing  had  gone  wrong.  Ho,  no! — 
rather  deatli,  death  for  tliem  botii  on  the.instant  ! Sucli 
distress  shook  him  that  lie  cried  louder,  in  a bevvildered 
■way  : 

“ What  shall  I do  ? ” 

From  the  bed  on  which  she  remained  seated,  Séverine 
constantly  followed  him  with  lier  big  eyes.  With  the 
calm,  cornrade-like  affection  she  had  always  had  for  him, 
she  pitied  him  already  because  of  the  unbounded  misery 
in  which  she  saw  him.  Harsh  words  and  blovvs  she 
would  hâve  excused,  if  his  mad  fury  had  left  lier  less 
surprise,  surprise  from  which  she  had  not  yet  recovered. 
She,  passive  and  docile,  who  when  a child  had  simply 
obeyed  an  old  man  and  who  later  had  let  lier  marriage 
be  contracted  merely  with  the  desire  of  arranging  mat- 
ters,-  could  not  cornprehend  such  a burst  of  jealousy  on 
accoLint  of  past  faults  of  which  she  had  repented  ; and, 
without  vice,  her  flesh  ill-awakened  yet,  in  the  partial 
unconsciousness  of  a gentle  girl,  pure  in  spite  of  ail,  slie 
watched  her  husband  corne  and  go,  and  turn  furiously 
about,  as  she  would  hâve  watched  a wolf,  a créature  of 
another  species.  What  had  he  within  him  ? There 
was  so  much  of  it  without  anger  ! What  frightened  her 
was  to  find  the  animal,  suspected  by  her  for  three  3^ears 
past  from  low  growls,  to-day  unchained,  enraged  and 
ready  to  bite.  What  could  she  say  to  him  to  prevent  a 
disaster  ? 

At  each  return  he  came  beside  the  bed,  in  front  of  her. 
And  she  awaited  him  as  he  passed,  she  dared  to  speak 
to  him. 

“ My  friend,  listen ” 

But  he  did  not  hear  her  ; he  started  off  again  for  the 
other  end  of  the  rooni  like  a bit  of  straw  swept  a way  by 
a tempest. 
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“ What  sliall  I do  ? — what  sliall  I do  ? ” 

At  last  she  seized  him  by  tlie  wrist  and  lield  bim  a 
minute. 

“ My  friend,  see  bere  ; remember  I refused  to  go  tbere. 
I sbould  never  bave  gone  tbere  any  more,  nevei-,  never. 
You  are  the  man  I love.” 

And  sbe  grew  caressing,  drawing  bim  to  ber  and  rais- 
ing  ber  lips  that  be  migbt  kiss  tbem.  But,  baving  sunk 
down  beside  ber,  be  repulsed  ber  witb  a movernent  of 
borror. 

“Ab!  trollop,  you  want  to  court  now,  eb?  Awbile 
ago  you  didn’t,  you  bad  no  wisb  for  me  1 And  now  you 
want  to  in  order  to  get  bold  of  me  again,  eb?  When  a 
woman  bolds  a man  tbrougb  love  she  liolds  bim  firmly. 
But  it  would  scorch  me  to  sit  beside  you;  y es,  I feel  it 
would  scorcb  my  blood  witb  poison  ! ” 

He  quivered.  The  idea  of  going  througb  a love-scene 
wiib  ber,  tbe  picture  of  two  beings  so  divided  courting 
eacb  other,  shot  tbrougb  him  like  a (lame.  And  ami(l 
tbe  troubled  darkness  of  bis  flesb,  in  tbe  deptbs  of  bis 
soiled  and  bleeding  love,  suddenly  arose  tbe  necessity  of 
deatb. 

“ In  order  tliat  I may  not  die  from  loving  you  again, 
I rnust  first  kill  tbe  otberl  I must  kill  bim  ! ï must  kill 
bim  I ” 

llis  voice  grew  loucler;  he  repeated  tbe  wortls  as 
be  got  upon  bis  feet,  straigbtening  hirnself  up  as  if  tbe 
sentence  by  bringing  bim  a resolution  bad  calmcd  bim. 
He  ceased  to  speak  ; be  walked  slowly  to  tbe  table  and 
looked  at  tbe  knife,  tbe  blade  of  wbicb,  wide  open, 
sbone.  Mechanically  be  closed  it  and  put  tbe  knife  in 
bis  pocket.  And,  witb  banging  hands,  lïis  glances  lost  in 
tbe  distance,  be  stood  still  and  tbougbt.  Obstacles  eut 
bis  forebead  witb  two  big  wrinkles.  d’o  form  bis  plan, 
he  went  to  tbe  window,  opened  it  and  planted  bims(df 
tbere,  bis  face  in  tbe  cold  twiligbt  air.  Behind  him  bis 
wife  bad  arisen,  again  seized  upon  hy  fear;  and  not 
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daring  to  question  Lim,  striving  to  divine  what  was 
passing  in  the  deptbsof  bis  bard  skull,  sbe  waited,  stand- 
ing also  oj)posite  tbe  broad  sky. 

lu  tbe  incipient  nigbt  tbe  distant  bouses  stood  out  in 
black  and  tbe  vast  dépôt  yard  was  filled  witb  a vio- 
letisb  mist.  In  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Batignolles,  especi- 
all^,  tbe  deep  eut  was  of  an  asben  bue  amid  wbicb  tbe 
Irarncwork  of  tbe  Pont  de  l’Europe  bad  begun  to  lade 
ont.  Towards  Paris,  a last  gleam  of  dayligbt  paleel 
tlie  glass  roofs  of  tbe  buge  covered  buildings,  wbile 
under  tbem  tbe  amassed  darkness  rained  down.  Sparks 
sbone  fortb — tbey  bad  ligbted  tbe  gas-jets  along  tbe 
landings.  A great  wbite  brigbtness  was  tbere — tbe  bead- 
ligbt  of  tbe  engine  of  tbe  Dieppe  train,  full  of  passengers 
and  witb  tbe  car  doors  already  closed,  wbicb  was  await- 
ing  tbe  order  of  tbe  under  ebief  of  service  to  start. 
'J’iiere  was  some  trouble  ; tlie  red  signal  of  tbe  switeb-ten- 
der  bad  closed  tbe  way,  wbile  a srnall  engine  came  to  take 
up  some  cnrriages  wbicb  an  ill-executcd  manœuvre  bad 
left  on  tbe  route.  Incessantly  trains  went  off  in  tbe 
growing  darkness  o ver  tbe  labyrintbine  network  of  rails, 
amid  tbe  files  of  motionless  cars  stationed  upon  tbe 
sidings.  One  started-  for  Argenteuil,  anotber  for  Saint- 
Germain;  a very  long  one  arrived  from  Cherbourg. 
Signais,  wbistles  and  boni  blasts  were  multiplied  ; in 
every  direction  ligbts  appeared  one  by  one — red,  green, 
ycllow  and  wbite;  it  was  a fearful  confusion  at  tbis 
transition  bour  amid  wbicb  everytbing  seemed  destined 
to  be  wrecked,  but  everytbing  passed,  cametogetber  and 
was  disentangled  witb  tbe  same  easy  and  crawling  move- 
ment,  sbadowy  in  tbe  deptbs  of  tbe  twiligbt.  But  tbe 
red  ligbt  of  tbe  switeb-tender  vanisbed  ; tbe  Dieppe  train 
wbistled  and  set  out.  From  tbe  broad  gray  sky  occa- 
sional  drops  of  rain  commenced  to  fall — tbe  nigbt  was 
going  to  be  very  damp. 

Whên  Eoubaud  wbeeled  about,  bis  face  bad  a tbick 
and  obstinate  look  as  if  tbe  falling  nigbt  bad  imparted 
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to  it  some  of  its  darkness.  He  had  decided,  liis  plan 
was  formed.  In  the  fading  liglit  he  looked  at  tlie  cuckoo 
dock  to  see  what  time  it  was  and  said  aloud  : 

“ Twenty  minutes  after  five.” 

And  he  was  astonished  : one  hour,  scarcelj  one  hour, 
for  so  many  things  ! He  would  hâve  believed  that  he 
and  lus  wife  had  been  fighting  there  for  weeks. 

“ Twenty  minutes  after  five.  We  hâve  time  enough.” 

Séverine,  who  dare  not  question  hiin,  steadily  followed 
him  with  her  anxious  glances.  She  saw  him  hunt  in 
the  closet  and  take  out  of  it  paper,  a small  bottle  of  ink 
and  a pen. 

“ See  here,  you’re  going  to  write.” 

“ To  whom  ? ” 

“ To  him.  Sit  down.” 

And  as  she  instinct! vely  drew  away  from  the  chair, 
without  y et  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  exact  from 
her,  he  brought  her  back  and  seated  her  at  the  table 
with  such  a push  that  she  remained  there. 

“ Write — ‘ Start  tins  evening  by  the  6.30  express  and 
don’t  show  yourself  until  you  get  to  Koueii  ? ” 

She  held  the  pen,  but  her  hand  trembled  ; her  fear  was 
augmented  by  ail  the  unknown  things  which  these  simple 
lines  piled  up  before  her.  Therefore  she  emboldened 
herself  sufficiently  to  raise  her  head  and  say,  in  a sup- 
plicating  tone  : 

“ My  friend,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? Explain  it  to 
me,  I beg  you.” 

Ile  repeated  in  his  loud,  inexorable  voice  : 

“ Write,  Write  I ” 

Tlien,  with  his  eyes  on  hers,  without  anger,  without 
harsh  words,  but  with  an  obstiriacy,  the  weight  of  wliich 
she  felt  crush  and  annihilate  her,  he  said  : 

“ What  I am  going  to  do  you  will  see.  And,  under- 
stand,  what  I am  going  to  do  I want  you  to  do  with  me. 
In  that  way  we  will  remain  together  and  there  will  be 
something  solid  between  us.” 
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Ile  frightened  lier  and  slie  recoiled  again. 

“No,  no,  I want  to  knovv.  I will  not  write  before 
knowing.” 

^J^hen,  ceasing  to  speak,  lie  took  ber  band,  tlie  frail 
liltle  11  and  of  a cliild,  and  grasped  it  in  bis  iron  fist  witb 
tlie  continuons  pressure  of  a vise  until  be  nearlj  ground 
it  to  pièces.  It  was  bis  will  wbicb  tbus  entered  into  lier 
flesh  witb  tbe  pain.  Sbe  uttered  a cry  and  everytbing 
was  crusbed  within  ber,  evérytbing  submitted.  The 
ignorant  créature  sbe  bad  remained  in  ber  passive  gentle- 
ness  could  do  notbing  but  obey.  Instrument  of  love, 
instrument  of  deatb. 

“ Write,  Write!  ” 

And  sbe  wrote,  witb  ber  poor  acbing  band,  painfully. 

“ Good,  you’re  kind,”  said  be  wben  be  bad  tbe  letter. 
“Now  fixup  a little  bere,  put  everytbing  to  rigbts.  l’il 
corne  back  after  y ou.” 

lie  was  very  ciilrn.  Ile  rearranged  tbe  knot  of  bis  cra- 
vat  before  tbe  mirror,  put  on  bis  bat  and  then  went  out. 
Sbe  beard  birn  double  lock  tbe  door  and  take  off  tbe 
key.  Tbe  nigbt  was  falling  more  and  more.  For  an 
instant  sbe  remained  seated,  listening  intently  to  ail  tbe 
sounds  from  witbout.  In  tbe  adjoining  room,  tbat  of  tbe 
wornan  wbo  sold  newspapers,  tbere  was  a continuons, 
deadened  plaint,  witbout  doubt  a forgotten  little  dog. 
Below,  in  tbe  apartments  of  tbe  Dauvergnes,  tbe  piano 
bad  stopped.  It  was  now  a gay  clatter  of  pots  and  pans, 
tbe  two  bousekeepers  occupying  tbemselves  in  tbe  deptbs 
of  tbeir  kitchen,  Claire  in  looking  after  a ragoût  of  mut- 
ton,  Sophie  in  preparing  a salad.  And  sbe,  crusbed, 
beard  tbem  laughing,  in  tbe  frigbtful  distress  of  tbe  nigbt 
wbicb  was  falling. 

At  quarter  past  six  tbe  engine  of  tbe  Havre  express 
came  out  from  tbe  Pont  de  l’Europe,  was  sent  to  its  train 
and  coupled.  Because  of  an  incumbrance  tbey  bad  been 
unable  to  run  tbis  train  beneatb  tbe  marquée  of  tbe 
great  lines.  It  was  standing  in  tbe  open  air  beside  tbe 
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Ifinding,  whicli  proloriged  itself  in  a sort  of  narrow  jett y 
aniid  tlie  darkness  of  an  inky  sky,  where  tlie  file  of 
gas-Jets,  planted  along  the  sidewalk,  was  but  a line  of 
sinoky  stars.  A shower  had  just  ceased  ; it  had  left 
behind  it  a breatli  of  icy  dampness  spread  over  tliis  vast 
nncovered  space,  which  a fog  enlarged  as  far  as  the  pale 
little  glimmers  of  the  house  fronts  of  the  Rue  de  Rome. 
Tiiis  was  immense  and  melancholy,  here  and  there 
pricked  by  a ruddy  light,  confusedly  peopled  by  opaque 
masses,  the  solitary  engines  and  cars,  the  sturnps  of  trains 
sleeping  upon  the  sidings  ; and  from  the  depths  of  this 
lake  of  gloom  came  sounds,  gigantic  respirations  pant- 
ing  with  excitement,  whistle  shrieks  like  the  sharp  cries 
of  wornen  in  distress,  notes  of  distant  horfis  sounding 
rnournfully  arnid  the  roar  of  the  neighboring  streets. 
Orders  were  shouted  to  add  a car.  Standing  rnotionless, 
the  engine  of  the  express  was  emitting  through  a valve 
a big  jet  of  steam  which  ascended  in  ail  this  darkness 
where  it  spread  out  in  little  clouds,  sowing  with  white 
tears  the  boundless  rnourning  hung  in  the  sky. 

At  6.20  Roubaud  and  Séverine  appeared.  The  latter 
had  just  returned  the  key  to  Mère  Victoire  as  shepassed 
the  cabinets  beside  the  waiting-rooms  ; and  Roubaud 
was  pushing  her  along  with  the  hurried  air  of  a husband 
whom  his  wife  delays,  he,  impatient  and  rough,  his  liât  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  she,  with  her  veil  drawn  about  her 
face,  hesitating  as  if  broken  by  fatigue.  A flood  of 
passengers  was  rushing  along  the  landing;  they  mingled 
with  it,  passing  the  file  of  cars  and  searching  for  an 
empty  first-class  compartment.  The  sidewalk  grew 
animated,  porters  rolled  to  the  covered  car  at  the  head 
of  the  train  the  vans  filled  with  baggage,  a superinten- 
deht  occupied  himself  with  establishing  a numerous 
family  in  places  and  the  under  chief  of  service  gave  a 
glance  at  the  couplings,  his  signal-lantern  in  his  hand,  to 
see  that  ail  were  correctly  made.  And  Roubaud,  having 
at  last  found  an  empty  compartment,  was  about  to  put 
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Séverine  into  it,  when  lie  was  perceived  bj  tlie  station 
master,  M.  Vandorpe,  wbo  was  walking  tbere  in  com- 
pany vvitb  bis  cbief  assistant  for  tbe  great  lines,  M. 
Daiivergne,  botb  of  tbém  witb  tbeir  bands  bebind  their 
backs,  watcbing  tbe  manœuvring  for  tbe  car  tbat  was  to 
be  added.  Bows  were  excbanged  and  tbey  stopped  to 
talk. 

At  first  tbey  spoke  of  tbe  matter  of  tbe  sub-prëfect, 
wbicb  bad  ended  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  everybody. 
Afterwards  tbey  cbatted  of  an  accident  wbicb  h ad  bap- 
pened  at  Havre  in  the  morning  and  wbicb  tbe  telegrapb 
bad  transmitted  : an  engine,  tbe  “ Lison,”  wbicb,  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  ran  tbe  6.30  express,  bad  bad 
its  driving-rod  broken  just  as  tbe  train  was  enteringtbe 
dépôt  yard  ; and  tbe  repairs  would  keep  down  tbere  for 
a couple  of  days  tbe  engineer,  Jacques  Lantier,  a rnan 
from  tbe  saine  district  as  Eoubaud,  and  bis  fireman, 
Pecqueux,  Mère  V'ictoire’s  man.  Standing  in  front  of 
tbe  door  of  tbe  compartment,  Séverine  Avas  waiting,  witb- 
out  getting  in,  wbile  ber  busband  was  affecting  witb 
tbese  gentlemen  a great  freedom  of  mind,  raising  bis 
voice  and  laugbing.  ‘But  tbere  was  a crasb  and  tbe 
train  was  driven  back  several  yards;  it  was  tbe  engine 
wbicb  was  backing  tbe  first  cars  upon  tbat  wbicb  was  to 
be  added.  No.  293,  in  order  to  get  a reserved  coupé. 
And  tbe  younger  Dauvergne,  Henri,  Avbo  accompanied 
tbe  train  in  the  capacity  of  cbief  conductor,  baving 
recognized  Séverine  beneatb  ber  veil,  bad  prevented  ber 
from  being  bit  by  the  open  door  by  drawing  her  away 
from  it  with  a prompt  movement  ; tben,  apologizing  and 
smiling  very  amiably,  be  explained  to  ber  tbat  tbe  coupé 
was  for  one  of  tbe  administrators  of  tbe  company,  wbo  bad 
asked  for  it  balf  an  bour  before  tbe  timefor  tbe  departure 
of  the  train.  She  gave  a little  nervous  laugb,  withont 
cause,  and  be  ran  away  to  bis  duties;  be  quitted  ber 
encbanted,  for  be  bad  often  said  to  bimself  tbat  sbe 
was  a very  agreeable  woman. 
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Tlie  dock  marked  6.27.  Yet  tkree  minutes.  Sucl- 
denly  Roubaud,  who  was  keeping  a watcli  on  tlie  doors 
of  the  waiting-rooins  in  tlie  distance,  as  be  cbatted  with 
the  station- master,  quitted  the  latter  and  returned  to 
Séverine.  But  the  car  had  changed  its  place  and  tbej 
were  compelled  to  go  several  paces  to  get  to  tlie  empty 
compartment  ; and,  turning  his  back,  be  jostled  bis  wil'e 
and  ruade  ber  get  in  with  a movement  of  the  wrist, 
wliile  in  her  anxious  docility  sbe  instinctively  looked 
back  to  seè  wbat  was  the  matter.  It  was  a belated 
passe  nger  who  b ad  arrived  witb  nothing  but  a wrap  in 
his  hand,  the  collar  of  his  big  bine  coat  turned  up  and  so 
ample,  tbe  rim  of  bis  Derby  liât  sofar  down  over  hiseye- 
brows,  tbat  one  saw  of  bis  face,  in  tbe  flickering  ligbt  of 
tbe  gas,  only  a bit  of  wbite  beard.  Nevertbeless  M. 
Yandorpe  and  M.  Dauvergne  b ad  advanced,  despite  tbe 
évident  desire  tbe  traveler  b ad  not  to  be  seen.  Tbey 
followed  him  ; he  did  not  bow  to  tbem  until  he  was 
three  cars  furtber  on,  in  front  of  the  reserved  coupé,  into 
wbich  he  hastily  climbed.  It  was  he.  Séverine,  trerrib- 
ling,  had  let  herself  fall  upon  tbe  seat.  Her  husbaiid 
ground  ber  arm  with  a clutcli,  like  a final  entrance  into 
possession,  exultant  now  tbat  be  was  certain  of  doing  tbe 
tbing. 

In  a minute  tbe  half  hourstruck.  A hawker  persisted 
in  offering  evening  newspapers  and  some  passengers  were 
still  promenading  upon  the  landing,  finisbing  tbeir  cigar- 
ettes. But  everybody  got  in  ; superintendents  were 
beard  Corning  from  both  ends  of  the  train,  shutting  tbe 
car  doors.  And  Roubaud,  wbo  bad  experienced  tbe  dis- 
agreeable  surprise  of  perceiving,  in  the  compartment 
wbicb  he  bad  believed  empty,  a sombre  form  occupying  a 
corner,  a woman  in  mourning  no  doubt,  mute  and 
motionless,  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  véritable 
rage  when  tbe’  door  was  reopened  and  a superintendent 
pushed  in  a couple,  a big  man  and  a big  woman,  wbo 
sank  down  there  almost  in  a State  of  suffocation.  The 
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train  was  about  to  start.  A very  fine  rain  had  resumed 
falling,  enwrapping  the  vast  dark  space,  whicli  incessaiitly 
was  ti’aversed  by  trains  of  which  one  could  make  out 
only  tlie  lighted  glasses,  a file  of  little  moving  Windows. 
Green  blazes  were  lighted  and  some  lanterns  went  dancing 
along  the  ground.  And  tliere  was  nothing  else,  nothing 
but  an  immense  blackness,  amid  which  appeared  only  the 
marquées  of  the  great  lines,  paled  by  a iaint  reflection  of 
the  gas.  Everything  was  swallowed  np,  lhe  sounds 
themselves  were  deadened  ; there  was  but  the  thiinderof 
the  engine,  opening  its  valves  and  sending  forth  whirhng 
floods  of  white  stearn.  A cloud  arose,  unrolling  like  the 
winding-sheet  of  an  apparition,  in  which  passed  a big 
strearn  of  black  smoke  corne  from  one  knew  not  where. 
The  sky  was  again  obscured  by  it,  a cloud  of  soot  flew 
away  over  Paris  plunged  in  night,  reddened  by  its  Street 
lamps. 

Then  the  underchief  of  service  raised  his  lantern  that 
the  engineer  might  demand  the  right  of  way.  There 
were  two  whistle  shrieks,  and  down  by  the  post  of  the 
switch-tender  the  red  light  vanished  and  was  replaced  by 
a white  light.  Standing  at  the  door  of  the  baggage  car, 
the  chief  conductor  awaited  the  order  to  start,  which  he 
transmitted.  The  engineer  let  off  another  whistle,  a long 
one,  and  opened  his  regulator,  freeing  the  engine.  Off 
they  went.  At  first  the  movement  was  imperceptible, 
then  the  train  rolled  along.  It  went  off  under  the  Pont 
de  l’Europe  and  plunged  towards  the  tunnel  of  the 
Batignolles.  One  saw  ofit,  bleeding  like  open  wounds, 
only  the  three  rear  lights,  the  red  triangle.  For  several 
seconds  longer  one  could  follow  it  in  the  black  qniver  of 
the  night.  Now  itwas  in  rapid  flight,  and  nothing  further 
could  stop  tins  train  launched  forth  under  a full  head  of 
steara.  It  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AT  THE  CROIX-DE-MAÜFRAS. 

AT  THE  Croix-de-Maufras,  in  a garden  eut  by  the  rail- 
way,  the  bouse  stood  sidewise,  so  near  tlie  track 
that  ail  the  passing  trains  shook  it;  and  a single  trip  suf* 
ficed  to  bear  it  away  in  one’s  memory  ; everybody  shoot- 
ing  by  it  at  top  speed  knew  it  was  at  that  place,  without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  ahvays  closed,  left  as  if  in 
distress,  with  its  gray  window  sliutters  which  the  rains 
from  the  west  had  turned  green.  It  was  abandonment 
itself;  it  served  still  further  to  augment  the  solitude 
of  that  out*of-the-way  corner,  which  a league  in  ail  direc- 
tions separated  from  every  living  soûl. 

The  house  of  the  barrière  guard  alone  was  there,  at  the 
corner  of  the  highway  which  was  crossed  by  the  line 
going  to  Doinville,  five  kilomètres  distant.  Low,  the 
walls  cracked,  the  tiles  of  the  roof  eaten  by  moss,  it 
crouched  with  an  abandoned  air  of  poverty,  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden  which  surrounded  it,  a garden  plan ted  with 
vegetables,  closed  with  a live  hedge  andin  which  loomed 
up  a hugh  well,  as  high  as  the  house.  The  passage  at 
grade  was  between  the  stations  of  Malaunay  and  Barentin, 
exactly  midway,  four  kilomètres  from  each.  It  was  but 
little  frequented,  the  old  half-rotten  barrière  rarely  open- 
ing  except  for  the  trucks  from  the  stone  quarries  of 
Bécourt,  half  a league  off  in  the  forest.  One  could  not 
imagine  a more  sequestered  hole,  one  more  separated  from 
the  living,  for  the  long  tunnel  in  the  direction  of  Mal- 
aunay eut  off  ail  communication  and  the  only  connection 
with  Barentin  was  by  an  ill-kept  road  that  ran  alongthe 
line.  Hence  visitors  were  rare. 
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That  clay,  at  nightfall,  amid  tlie  very  inilcl  température 
of  cloudy  weather,  a traveler,  who  liad  just  quitted  at 
Barentiu  a train  from  Havre,  was  following  witli  a swing- 
ing  gait  tlie  Croix-de-Maufras  road.  The  district  is  but 
an  Lininterrupted  suite  of  valleys  and  hills,  a sort  of  wave- 
like  arrangement  ofthe  soil,  which  the  railway  traverses 
alternately  upon  banks  and  in  cuts.  ^ Ou  each  side  of  the 
way,  these  continuai  variations  of  the  land,  the  ascents 
and  the  descents,  add  the  finishing  touches  to  the  diffi- 
culty  of  the  roads.  ^Jdie  sensation  of  great  solitude  is 
thereby  augmented  ; the  poor,  chalky  lands  lie  unculti- 
vated  ; trees  crown  the  hills  with  little  groves,  while 
along  the  narrow  valleys  run  strearns  shaded  by  willows. 
Other  chalky  knobs  are  absolutely  bare  and  tlie  stérile 
hillocks  succeed  each  other  in  the  silence  and  abandon- 
ment  of  death.  And  the  traveler,  who  was  young  and 
vigorous,  hastened  his  pace  as  if  to  escape  from  the  sad- 
ness  of  tliat  soft  twilight  upon  that  desolate  région. 

In  the  garden  of  the  barribre  guard  a girl  was  drawing 
water  from  the  well,  a tall  girl  of  eighteen,  blonde,  strong, 
with  a thick  mouth,  big  greenish  eyes  and  a low  forehead 
beneath  heavy  locks.  She  was  not  pretty  ; she  h ad  the 
solid  bips  and  the  hard  arms  of  a boy.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  the  traveler  coming  down  the  path,  she 
dropped  her  bucket  and  ran  to  the  wicket  gâte  which 
closed  the  live  hedge. 

“ Hallo,  Jacques  I ” cried  she. 

Ile  raised  his  head.  He  was  past  twenty-six,  also  tall 
and  very  dark,  a handsome  fellow  with  a round  and 
regular  visage  which  was  spoiled  by  too  heavy  jaws. 
His  thick  h air  curled,  as  did  his  moustache,  and  both 
were  so  bushy  and  black  that  they  added  pallor  to  his 
cornplexion.  One  might  hâve  thought  him  a gentleman 
from  his  fine  skin,  well-shaven  upon  the  cheeks,  if  one 
had  not  found  elsewhere  the  indelible  imprint  of  his 
trade,  the  grease  which  had  already  yellowed  his 
engirieer’s  hands,  hands  which,  however,  had  remained 
small  and  supple.  ‘ 
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“ Good-evening,  Flore,”  said  he,  simply. 

But  liis  eyes,  wliich  were  large,  black  and  sparkling, 
seeined  as  if  troübled  by  a ruddy  smoke  which  dirnmed 
them.  His  eyelids  quivered  and  his  eyes  turned  away 
witli  a sudden  embarrassrnent,  au  uueasiness  which 
nearly  approached  suffering.  And  his  eutire  body  liad 
an  instinctive  movement  of  recoil. 

She,  standing  motionless,  lier  glance  fixed  straight  upon 
hirn,  had  perceived  tins  involuntary  start,  which  he 
strove  to  master  each  time  he  spoke  to  a woraan.  She 
seemed  very  serions  and  sad  because  of  it.  Then,  desi- 
rous  of  concealing  his  embarrassrnent,  as  he  asked  lier  if 
lier  mother  was  in  the  bouse,  although  he  knewthat  she 
was  ill  and  incapable  of  going  ont,  she  stood  aside  that 
he  might  enter  without  touching  lier  and  returned  to  the 
well  with  lier  figure  proudly  drawn  up. 

Jacques,  with  his  rapid  step,  crossed  the  narrowgarden 
and  entered  the  house.  There  in  the  centre  of  the  fi rst 
room,  a vast  kitchen  where  theyate  andlived,  AuntFhasie, 
as  he  had  called  lier  since  his  childhood,  was  alone,  seated 
at  the  table,  upon  a straw-bottom  chair,  her  legs 
wrapped  in  an  old  shawl.  She  was  a cousin  of  his  father, 
a Lantier,  who  had  been  his  godmother,  and  who,  vvhen 
he  was  sixyears  old,Jiad  taken  hirn  to  her  house,  when, 
his  father  and  mother  having  disappeared,  fled  to  Paris, 
he  had  remai ned  at  Plassans,  where,  later,  he  had  folio wed 
the  course  of  tlie  École  des  Arts-et-Metiers.  He  was 
very  grateful  to  her  for  this  and  said  that  if  he  had  made 
his  way  he  owed  it  to  her.  When  he  had  become  an 
engineer  of  the  first  class  of  the  Compagnie  de  V Ouest, 
after  two  years  spent  on  the  Orléans  railway,  he  had 
found  his  godmother  here,  remarried  to  a barrière  guard 
of  the  name  of  Misard,  exiled  with  her  twodaughters  by 
her  first  husband  in  this  out-of*the-way  hole  of  the  Croix- 
de-Maufras.  To-day,  though  scarcely  forty-five,  the 
handsorne  Aunt  Phasie  of  the  past,  so  tall  and  strong, 
seemed  sixty,  thinned  away,  yellowed  and  shaken  by 
continuai  chills. 
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“ What  1 it’s  you,  Jacques  I Ah  ! my  big  boy,  what  a 
surprise  !” 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheeks  and  expiai ned  that  he 
liad  suddenly  got  two  days  of  forced  leave  : the  “ Lison,” 
his  engine,  on  arriving  at  Harve  that  morning  had  had 
its  driving-rod  broken,  and  as  the  repairs  could  not  be 
finished  before  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  not  résumé 
his  service  until  the  morrow  évening  for  the  6.40  express. 
Then,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  corne  and  kiss  her. 
He  would  sleep  there  and  would  not  start  for  Barentin 
until  the  7.26  A.  M.  train.  And  he  kept  in  his  her  poor 
thin  hands  ; he  told  her  how  uneasy  her  last  letter  had 
made  him. 

“ Oh  1 yes,  my  lad,  things  don’t  go  any  more,  things 
don’t  go  any  more  at  ail  I How  kind  you  were  to  hâve 
guessed  my  wish  to  see  you  I But  I know  how  closely 
you  are  kept  and  did  not  dare  ask  you  to  corne.  Well, 
you’re  here  and  l’ve  such  a heavy  heart,  such  a heavy 
heart  !” 

She  paused  to  cast  a timid  look  out  of  the  window. 
In  the  fading  light,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  they 
saw  her  husband,  Misard,  in  a station  post,  one  of  those 
plank  buts,  established  every  five  or  six  kilomètres  and 
connected  by  telegraph  in  order  to  nssure  the  proper  cir- 
culation of  the  trains.  While  his  wife  and  later  Flore 
had  taken  charge  of  the  barrière  of  the  passage  at  grade, 
they  had  made  Misard  a station  rnan. 

As  if  he  might  be  able  to  hear  her,  she  lowered  her 
voice  into  a tremble. 

“ I really  believe  he’s  poisoning  me  ! ” 

Jacques  gave  a start  of  surprise  at  this  confidence  and 
his  eyes,  also  turning  towards  the  window,  were  again 
affected  by  that  singular  trouble,  that  little  ruddy  smoke 
which  paled  their  black  brightness,  sown  with  gold. 

“Oh!  Aunt  Phasie,  what  an  idea!”  murmured  he. 
“ He  seemed  so  gentle  and  so  weak.” 

A train  from  Havre  had  just  passed  and  Misard  had 
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corne  out  of  liis  post  to  close  tlie  way  beliind  it.  While 
he  raised  tbe  lever,  bringing  up  the  red  signal,  Jacques 
examined  him.  Ile  was  a sickly-looking  little  man, 
witli  tliin  and  faded  bair  and  beard,  with  a liollow  and 
pinched  face.  Add  to  this  tliat  he  was  silent,  unobtru- 
sive,  rnild,  and  obsequiously  polite  to  tlie  chiefs.  But  lie 
had  gone  back  into  the  plank  hut  to  enter  upon  bis 
blotter  the  hour  of  passage  and  to  push  the  two  electric 
buttons,  one  of  whicb  opened  tbe  road  to  tbe  preceding 
post,  while  the  otber  announced  tbe  train  to  the  post 
succeeding. 

“ Ah  1 you  don’t  know  him,”  resumed  Aunt  Phasie. 
“ I tell  you  he  must  be  giving  me  some  nasty  stufb  I 
was  so  strong  that  I could  hâve  eaten  him  and  it  is  he, 
tbis  bit  of  a man,  this  nothing  at  ail,  who  is  eating 
me  1 ” 

She  grew  excited  with  secret  and  timid  bitterness  and 
emptied  her  heart,  delighted  to  hâve  found  at  last  some 
one  to  whom  she  could  talk.  Where  had  she  got  it 
into  her  head  to  remarry  with  such  a sullen  fellow,  who 
hadn’t  a sou  and  was  a miser,  she  older  than  he  by  five 
years,  having  two  daughters,  one  six  and  tbe  otber  eigbt 
at  the  time?  It  was  nearly  ten  years  since  she  had 
made  tbis  beautiful  stroke  and  not  an  hour  had  passed 
in  which  slie  had  not  repented  of  it — a life  of  poverty, 
an  exile  in  this  icy  corner  of  tbe  north,  where  she  shiv- 
ered  and  almost  died  from  never  having  anybody  to  talk 
to,  not  even  a female  neighbor.  He  was  a former  track- 
layer,  who  now  received  twelve  bundred  francs  as  sta- 
tion man  ; sbe  at  first  had  been  paid  fifty  francs  for 
attending  to  the  barrière  of  which  to-day  Flore  was  in 
charge  ; and  tbere  was  tbe  présent  and  tbe  future — no 
otber  hope — the  certainty  of  living  and  dying  in  tbis 
hole  a tbousand  leagues  away  from  tbe  living.  What 
she  did  not  relate  were  the  consolations  she  y et  had 
before  having  fallen  sick,  wben  her  husband  was  work- 
ing  at  ballasting  tbe  road  and  she  was  left  to  guard  the 
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barrière  witb  ber  daughters  ; for  sbe  possessed  tben  ail 
along  tbe  line  from  Kouen  to  Havre  sucb  a réputation  as  a 
bandsonie  woman  that  tbe  track  inspectors  visited  ber 
as  tbey  passed  by  ; tbere  bad  even  been  rivalries,  tbe 
inspectors  of  anotber  service  were  always  on  a tour  to 
redouble  tbe  surveillance.  The  busband  was  not  a 
botber,  yielding  to  everybody,  gliding  tbrough  tbe  doors, 
going  and  returning  vvitbout  seeing  anytbing.  But  tbese 
amusements  bad  ceased,  and  sbe  remained  tbere  for 
weeks  and  montbs  upon  tbat  cbair,  in  tbat  solitude,  feel- 
ing  ber  body  melt  away  a little  more  from  bour  to  bour. 

“I  tell  you,”  repeated  sbe  in  conclusion,  “ tbat  be  is 
bard  after  me  and  be  will  finisb  me,  little  as  be  is.” 

A sudden  ringing  of  a bell  rnade  ber  cast  outside  tbe 
same  uneasy  look.  It  was  tbe  post  on  abead  wbicb  bad 
announced  to  Misard  a train  going  to  Paris;  and  tbe 
needle  of  tbe  station  bouse  apparatus  placed  before  tbe 
window  bad  inclined  in  tbe  direction.  He  stopped  tbe 
bell  and  went  out  to  signal  tbe  train  witb  two  born 
blasts. 

Flore  at  tbat  moment  closed  tbe  barrière  ; tben  sbe 
took  ber  place,  holding  straigbt  aloft  tbe  signal-flag  witb 
its  leatber  staff.  Tbey  beard  tbe  train,  an  express  bid- 
den  by  a curve,  approacbing  witb  an  increasing  din. 
It  passed  like  a flash  of  ligbtning,  sbaking  and  threat- 
ening  to  carry  away  tbe  low  bouse  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
tempest  gale.  Already  Flore  bad  returned  to  ber  vege- 
tables,  while  Misard,  after  baving  closed  tbe  ascending 
way  bebind  tbe  train,  reopened  tbe  descending  way  by 
lowering  tbe  lever  to  eflace  tbe  red  signal;  for  a new 
alarm  on  tbe  bell,  accompanied  by  tbe  raising  of  anotber 
needle,  bad  notified  bim  tbat  tbe  train  wbicb  wentby  five 
minutes  before  bad  passed  tbe  succeeding  post.  Ile 
went  in,  notified  tbe  two  posts,  entered  tbe  passage  upon 
bis  blotter  and  tben  awaited.  This  was  tbe  toil,  always 
tbe  same,  wbicb  be  did  for  twelve  bours,  living  tbere, 
eating  tbere,  witbout  reading  three  lines  in  a newspaper, 
witbout  appearing  to  bave  an  idea  in  bis  slanting  skull. 
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Jacques,  wbo  in  tlie  past  had  joked  bis  godmotber  on 
tbe  ravages  sbe  made  among  tbe  track  inspectors,  could 
not  belp  smiling  as  he  said  : 

“ Perliaps  be  is  jealous.” 

But  Pbasie  gave  a sbrug  of  ber  sboulders,  full  of  pitj, 
wbile  a laugb  sbe  could  not  resist  also  mounted  to 
ber  poor  faded  eyes. 

“ Ab,  niy  lad,  wbat’s  tbat  you’re  saying ? He  jealous  1 
He  always  snapped  bis  fingers  at  it,  provided  it  took 
notbing  frorn  bis  pocket.” 

Then  again  seized  upon  by  ber  cbill  : 

“ No,  no,  be  did  not  care  anytbing  about  tbat.  He 
cares  only  for  inoney.  Wbat  raised  tbe  row  between 
us,  yo.u  see,  was  tbat  I wouldn’t  give  bim  tbe  tbousand 
francs  I inberited  last  year  from  papa.  Tben,  as  be 
tbreatened  me,  tbis  brougbt  me  misfortune — I fell  sick 
and  tbe  illness  bas  not  quitted  me  since  tbat  time — no, 
not  since  tbat  very  time.” 

The  young  rnan  understood,  and,  as  be  believed  tbat 
sick  women  bad  gloomy  notions,  be  again  strove  to  dis- 
suade ber.  But  sbe  persisted  witb  a sbake  of  tbe  bead, 
like  a person  wbose  conviction  is  made.  Tberefore  be 
said  finally  : 

“ Well!  notbing  is  more  simple  if  you  wisb  to  bring 
matters  to  an  end.  Give  bim  your  tbousand  francs.” 

Witb  an  extraordinary  effort  sbe  got  upon  ber  feet 
and,  resuscitated,  sbe  exclaimed  violently  : 

“ My  tbousand  francs,  never  ! — Pd  ratber  die.  Ab  ! 
tbey  are  bidden,  well  hidden,  my  boy.  He  can  turn 
tbe  bouse  upside  down  but  I defy  bim  to  find  tbem. 
And,  tbe  scoundrel,  be  bas  turned  it  upside  down 
enongb.  l’ve  beard  bim  at  nigbt  sounding  ail  tbe 
walls,  biinting,  hunting!  The  only  tbing  tbat  kept  me 
patient  was  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  bis  nose  get  longer. 
You’ll  see  wbo’llletgo  tbe  first,  be  or  I.  l’rn  suspicions 
— I don’t  swallow  anytbing  more  tbat  be  touches.  And 
if  I peg  ont,  well  ! be  won’t  bave  tbem  ail  tlie  same,  my 
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tliousand  francs  ! I would  prefer  to  leave  tliem  in  the 
groiind.” 

She  fell  back  upon  the  chair,  worn  ont,  shaken  by  a 
new  horn  blast.  It  was  Misard  on  the  threshold  of  the 
station  hoase,  who  this  tirne  was  signal! ng  a train  going 
to  Havre.  Despite  her  obstinate  persistance  in  not 
giving  him  the  héritage,  she  h ad  a secret,  growing  fear 
of  him,  the  fear  of  a colossus  for  an  insect  which  is 
devouring  him.  And  the  train  announced,  the  omnibus 
which  had  left  Paris  at  12.45,  was  heard  in  the  distance 
with  its  hollow  roll.  They  heard  it  corne  out  of  the 
tunnel  and  blow  more  loudly  in  the  country.  Then  it 
passed  with  the  thunder  of  its  wheels  and  the  mass  of 
its  cars,  in  the  invincible  power  of  a liurricane. 

Jacques,  his  eyes  raised  toward  the  window,  had 
watched  the  little  square  panes  of  glass,  at  which 
appeared  the  profiles  of  travelers,  shoot  by.  He  strove 
to  banish  Phasie’s  sombre  notions,  resuming  in  a joking 
voice: 

“ Godmother,  you  complain  that  you  don’t  see  even  a 
cat  in  your  hole.  But  there  goes  company  ! ” 

Astonished,  she  did  not  at  fîrst  understand. 

“ Where’s  company  ? Ah,  yes,  those  people  who  pass. 
That’s  a good  one  I Why,  you  don’t  know  them — and 
can’t  talk  to  them.” 

He  continued  to  laugh. 

“You  know  me  well  enough  and  you  often  see  me  pass.” 

“You?  Yes,  I know  you  and  I know  the  hour  of 
your  train  and  I watch  for  you  on  your  engine.  But 
you  fly,  you  fly  ! Yesterday,  you  waved  your  h and  to 
me.  I couldn’t  even  reply.  Ho,  no,  that’s  not  a way 
of  seeing  people.” 

However,  this  idea  of  the  crowds  with  the  ascending 
and  descending  trains  carried  past  her  amid  the  great 
silence  of  her  solitude  left  her  thoughtful,  her  glances 
fîxed  upon  the  road  on  which  the  darkness  was  falling. 
When  she  was  strong  and  went  and  came,  planting  her- 
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self  before  tbe  barrière,  tlie  flag  in  ber  fist,  sbe  liad 
never  thought  of  tliose  tliings.  But  confused  reveries, 
scarcelj  formed,  had  botbered  ber  brains  since  sbe  bad  sat 
for  dajs  npon  tbat  cbair,  baving  notbing  to  tbink  of  but 
ber  sullen  struggle  witb  ber  busband.  It  seemed  droll 
to  ber  to  live  lost  in  tbe  deptbs  of  this  desert,  witbout  a 
soûl  in  wbom  sbe  could  confide,  wben  continually,  day 
and  nigbt,  so  many  men  and  women  rusbed  by  in  tbe 
ternpest  of  tbe  trains,  sbaking  tbe  bouse,  flying  under 
full  stearn.  Yery  sure  tbe  entire  world  passed  tbere, 
not  Frencb  people  alone,  but  Etrangers  also,  people  corne 
from  tbe  niost  distant  countries  since  nobody  now  could 
remain  at  borne  and  as  ail  tbe  people,  as  was  said,  would 
soon  be  but  a single  one.  Tbat  was  progress,  ail  brotb- 
ers,  rolling  ail  togetber  down  tbere  toward  tbe  district 
of  Cocagne. 

Sbe  strove  to  count  tbem  at  so  many  per  car,  but 
tbere  were  too  many,  sbe  didn’t  succeed.  Often  sbe 
thougbt  sbe  recognized  faces,  tbat  of  a gentleman  witb  a 
blonde  beard,  an  Englisbman  doubtless,  wbo  made  a trip 
to  Paris  every  week  ; tbat  of  a little  brunette  lady,  pass- 
ing  regularly  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  But  they 
were  carried  past  like  a ligbtning  flash  and  sbe  was  not 
quite  sure  of  baving  seen  tbem  ; ail  tbe  faces  were  jam- 
med  togetber,  confounded,  as  if  alike,  disappearing  one 
in  anotber.  Tbe  torrent  flowed  by,  leaving  notbing  of 
itself  bebind.  And  what  rnade  ber  sad  was,  beneatb  this 
continuai  roll,  beneatb  so  mucb  coinfort  and  sucb  an 
expenditure  of  money,  to  feel  tbat  tbis  growling  crowd 
did  not  know  tbat  sbe  was  tbere,  in  danger  of  death, 
ignorant  to  sucb  a point  tbat  if  ber  busband  finished  ber 
some  evening  tbe  trains  would  continue  to  pass  near  ber 
corpse  witbout  even  suspecting  tbe  crime  in  tbe  deptbs 
of  tbe  solitary  bouse. 

Phasie  sat  witb  ber  eyes  upon  tbe  window,  and  sbe 
gave  a résumé  of  wbat  sbe  felt  tôo  vaguely  to  explain  it 
in  full. 
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“ Ah  1 It’s  a fine  invention,  no  doubt  of  it.  One  goes 
qnicklj,  one  is  more  learned.  But  the  wild  beasts 
remain  wild  beasts,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  that  they  invent 
machines  better  still — there  will  be,  nevertheless,  wild 
beasls  at  bottom  ! ” 

Jacques  again  tossed  bis  head,  to  say  that  he  thought 
as  she  did.  For  an  instant  ])ast  he  had  been  looking  at 
Flore,  who  had  opened  the  barrière  to  let  a truck,loaded 
witli  two  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  pass  tlirough.  The 
road  went  only  to  the  quarries  of  Bécourt,  so  at  night 
the  barrière  was  generally  padlocked,  and  it  was  very 
rarely  that  the  young  girl  was  called  up.  On  seeing  her 
chatting  familiarly  with  the  quarryman,  a little  browii 
young  inan,  he  exclaimed  : 

“ Ah  ! so  Cabuche  is  sick  and  his  cousin  Louis 
drives  his  horses?  Poor  Cabuche,  do  you  see  him 
often,  Godmother?  ” 

She  raised  her  hands,  without  replying,  uttering  a 
heavy  sigh.  It  was  a whole  draina,  last  fall,  which  had 
not  been  calculated  to  restore  her  healtli  : Her  daughter 
Louisette,  the  younger,  placed  as  femme  de  chambre 
with  Madame  Bonnehon  at  Doinville,  had  run  away  one 
evening,  frightened  and  bruised,  to  go  die  at  the  house  of 
her  good  friend,  Cabuche,  that  house  which  the  latter 
inhabited  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Stories  had  circu- 
lated,  which  accused  President  Grandmorin  of  violence; 
but  nd  one  dared  to  repeat  it  aloud.  -The  mother  her- 
se! f,  though  well  satisfied  on  that  head,  did  not  like  to 
return  to  the  subject.  However,  she  finished  by  saying  : 

“No,  he  goes  home  no  more,  he  bas  become  a regular 
wolf.  That  poor  Louisette,  who  was  so  pretty,  so  white, 
so  gentle — she  loved  me  greatly  and  would  hâve  attended 
to  me,  while  Flore,  mon  Dieu!  I don’t  complain  about 
it,  but  there’s  surely  something  wrong  with  her  ; she’s 
always  fixing  up,  disappears  for  hours  and  is  proud  and 
violent  ! Ail  tliat  is  sad,  very  sad.” 

As  he  listened,  Jacques  continued  to  gaze  after  the 
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quarryman,  who  was  now  Crossing  the  track.  But  tbe 
wlieels  got  caught  in  the  rails  and  the  driver  was  forced 
to  crack  his  whip,  while  Flore  lierself  cried  out,  exci- 
ting  the  horses. 

“ Fichtre I”  declared  the  joung  man.  “If  a train 
should  corne  along  now  there’d  be  a smash  np  I ” 

“Ohl  no  danger,”  resumed  Aunt  Phasie.  “Flore  is 
funny  ^t  times,  but  she  knows  her  business  and  keeps 
lier  eye  open.  God  be  praised,  for  five  years  we  haven’t 
had  au  accident.  Before  that  a man  was  eut  in  two.  We 
only  had  a cow  which  nearly  derailed  a train.  Ah  ! the 
poor  animal.  They  found  the  body  here  and  the  head 
down  there  near  the  tunnel.  With  Flore,  one  need 
fear  no  danger.” 

The  quarryman  had  passed,  they  heard  the  heavy 
thumps  of  the  wheels  in  the  ruts  die  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then  she  returned  to  her  constant  préoccupation, 
the  idea  of  health,  others’  as  well  as  her  own. 

“ And  you,  does  it  go  ail  right  with  you  now?  You 
remember  what  you  suffered  with  here,  and  of  which 
the  doctor  understood  nothing,  do  you  not?  ” 

He  again  had  his  shifting,  uneasy  look. 

“ l’m  ail  riglit,  Godrnother.” 

“ Indeed  I Ail  that  pain  gone,  which  shot  through 
your  head  behind  the  ears,  and  the  sudden  fits  of  fever, 
and  those  attacks  of  sadness  which  ruade  you  hide  your- 
self  like  a beast  in  the  depths  of  a hole?  ” 

As  she  chatted  on  he  grew  more  troubled,  attacked  by 
such  uneasiness  that  he  finished  by  interrupting  her  in  a 
sliort  voice  : 

“ I assure  you  that  I am  very  well.  l’ve  nothing  the 
matter  with  me  any  longer,  nothing  at  ail.” 

“So  rnuch  the  better,  rny  lad  ! Your  being  sick  would 
not  cure  me.  And,  besides,  it  belongs  to  your  âge  to  hâve 
health.  Ah,  there’s  nothing  so  good  as  health.  It  was 
very  kind  of  you,  ail  the  same,  to  hâve  corne  to  see  me 
whên  you  might  hâve  gone  to  amuse  yourself  elsewhere. 
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You’ll  take  dinner  with  us,  won’t  you  ? And  you’ll  sleep 
up-stai]s  in  the  garret,  beside  Flore’s  cliarnber.” 

But  once  more  a horn  blast  eut  ber  sbort.  The  night 
bad  fallen  and,  turning  toward  tbe  window,  tbey  could 
but  confusedly  distinguish  Misard  talking  with  anotber 
man.  Six  o’clock  had  just  struck,  lie  was  turning  over 
bis  service  to  bis  successor,  tbe  nigbt  man.  Ile  was 
about  to  be  at  liberty  at  last,  after  twelve  hours  passed 
in  that  but  furnisbed  only  witb  a little  table,  on  wbicb 
was  tbe  electrical  apparatus,  witb  a stool  and  a stove,  tbe 
beat  frorn  wbicb  was  so  powerful  as  to  oblige  bim 
almost  constantly  to  keep  tbe  door  open. 

“Ab!  bere  be  is,  be’s  about  to  corne  in,”  murmured 
Aunt  Pbasie,  ber  fear  again  taking  possession  of  ber. 

Tbe  train  announced  arrived,  very  beavy  and  very 
long,  witb  its  increasing  din.  And  tbe  young  man  bad 
to  bend  down  to  make  the  sick  woman  hear  bim,  moved 
by  tbe  misérable  condition  to  wbicb  be  saw  tbat  sbe 
bad  reduced  berself  and  désirons  of  comforting  ber. 

“See  bere,  Godmotber,  if  be  really  bas  evil  notions, 
perhaps  it  will  put  a stop  to  tbem  if  be  knows  l’m 
mixed  up  in  tbe  business.  You  would  do  well  to  entrust 
your  tbousand  francs  to  me.” 

Sbe  rebelled  again  at  this. 

“ My  tbousand  francs  ! I won’t  give  tbem  to  you  any 
more  tban  I would  to  bim.  I tell  you  l’d  ratber  die  1 ” 

At  that  moment  the  train  passed  in  its  tempestuous 
violence,  as  if  it  bad  swept  away  everytbing  before  it. 
It  made  tbe  bouse  tremble,  enveloped  by  a gale  of  wind. 
Tbat  train,  wbicb  was  going  to  Havre,  was  beavily 
laden,  for  tbere  was  to  be  a fête  there  the  next  day 
(Sunday),  the  launebing  of  a sbip.  Despite  its  speed, 
through  tbe  ligbted  sasbes  in  tlie  doors  tbey  had  bad  a 
vision  of  full  compartments,  files  of  beads  packed  in 
rows,  eacb  witb  its  profile.  Tbey  succeeded  eacb  otber 
and  disappeared.  How  many  people  ! Again  tbe  crowd, 
tbe  endless  crowd,  amid  tbe  roll  of  tbe  cars,  tbe  bissing 
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of  the  engines,  tlie  click  of  tlie  telegraph  and  tbe  tink- 
ling  of  belh,  It  was  like  a great  body,  a gigantic  being 
lyiiig  across  tlie  country,  tlie  liead  at  Paris,  the  vertebræ 
ail  along  the  line,  the  limbs  spreading  ont  with  the 
branches,  the  feet  and  hands  at  Havre  and  in  the  other 
cities  where  trains  arrived.  And  ail  this  passed,  passed, 
meçhanically,  triumphantlj-  going  to  the  future  with 
matheinatical  correctness,  in  the  voluntary  ignorance  of 
what  reinained  of  man  on  botli  sides  of  the  track,  hidden 
and  always  stirring,  eternal  passion  and  eternal  crime. 

Flore  was  the  first  to  corne  in.  She  lighted  the  lamp, 
a little  kerosene  lamp  without  a shade,  and  set  the  table, 
Not  a Word  was  exclianged,  she  scarcely  shot  a glance 
towards  Jacques,  who  had  tunied  away  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window.  üpon  the  stove  sorne  cabbage  soup 
was  being  kept  warm.  She  served  it,  when  Misard 
appeared  in  his  turn.  He  showed  no  surprise  at  finding 
the  young  man  there.  Perhaps  he  had  seen  hirn  arrive, 
but  he  did  not  question  hirn,  being  without  curiosity. 
A grasping  of  hands,  three  short  wor*ds,  but  nothing 
more.  Jacques  himself  was  compelled  to  repeat  the 
story  of  the  broken  driving-rod,  his  idea  of  coming  to 
embrace  his  godniother  and  sleeping  there.  Misard 
contented  himself  with  gently  nodding  his  head  as  if  he 
approved,  and  they  sat  down,  eating  without  haste,  at 
first  in  silence.  Phasie,  who,  since  morning,  had  not 
taken  lier  eyes  from  the  pot  in  which  the  cabbage  soup 
was  boiling,  accepted  a dish  of  it.  But  her  husband 
having  risen  to  give  her  her  iron  water,  forgotten  by 
Flore,  which  was  on  some  nails  in  a decanter,  she  did 
not  touch  it.  He,  humble,  puny,  coughing  a wretched 
little  cough,  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  anxious  looks 
with  which  she  followed  his  slightest  movements.  As 
she  asked  for  sait,  of  which  there  was  none  on  the  table, 
he  said  to  her  that  she  would  repent  of  eating  so  much 
of  it,  as  it  was  that  which  made  her  sick  ; and  he  got 
up  again  to  get  some,  brought  a pinch  of  it  in  a spoon, 
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sait  purifying  ererytliing,  slie  said.  Then  tliey  chatted 
of  tlie  warin  weatlier  of  the  last  few  days,  of  the  derailiiig 
of  a train  which  had  taken  place  at  Maromme.  Jacques 
came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  his  godmother  was  beset 
by  waking  nigliimares,  for  Le  saw  nothing  suspicious 
about  tliis  bit  of  a nian,  so  complaisant,  witli  dreamy 
eyes.  Theylingered  more  than  an  liourat  table.  T\yice, 
at  the  liorn  signal,  Flore  Lad  disappeared  for  an  instant. 
TLe  trains  passed,  sLaking  tLe  glasses  on  the  table;  but 
noue  of  tlie  parties  gave  this  circumstance  even  the 
slightest  attention. 

Another  Lorn  blast  was  Leard,  and,  this  time,  Flore, 
wLo  Lad  rernoved  tLe  dishes,  did  notreappear.  SLeleft 
lier  motLer  and  tLe  two  men  sitting  in  front  of  a bottle 
of  champagne  cider.  AU  tliree  reinained  there  Lalf  an 
Lour  longer.  Then,  Misard,  wLo,  for  an  instant  past, 
Ladfixed  Lis  searcLing  eyes  on  a corner  of  the  roorn,  took 
Lis  cap  and  went  out  witL  a simple  good-evening.  lie 
poacLed  in  the  small  streamsof  the  neighborLood,  wLere 
were  superb  eels,  and  ne  ver  did  Le  retire  to  bed  without 
paying  a visit  to  Lis  bottorn  Unes. 

As  soon  as  Le  was  gone,  PLasie  looked  fixedly  at  lier 
godson. 

“Well,  would  you  believe  it?  Did  you  see  Lim 
staring  at  that  corner?  He’s  got  the  notion  that  I miglit 
Lave  hidden  my  hoard  behind  the  butter-pot.  AL!  I 
know  Lim — l’m  sure  that  to-niglit  Le’ll  remove  tlie  pot 
to  see.” 

Sweat  broke  out  on  lier  and  lier  limbs  trembled. 

“ Look  I Lere  it  is  again  ! He  must  Lave  drugged  me, 
for  my  mouth’s  as  bitter  as  if  l’dswallowed  old  sons.  God 
knows,  Lowever,  that  I took  nothing  from  Lis  Land  ! I 
rnust  distrust  even  water  ! This  evening,  I can’t  hold  out 
any  longer  and  it’s  best  for  me  to  go  to  bed.  So  good-bye, 
my  lad,  because  if  you  start  at  7.26  in  tlie  morning  that 
will  be  too  early  for  me.  Corne  back,  won’t  you? — and 
let’s  Lope  that  î may  still  be  Lere.” 
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He  helped  ber  into  her  cbamber^  wbere  sbe  went 
to  bed  and  fell  asleep,  overcome.  Left  alone,  behesitated 
for  a moment,  asking  bimself  if  be  s'bould  not  go  up- 
stairs  also  to  stretcb  bimself  on  tbe  straw  wbicb  awaited 
birn  in  tbe  garret.  But  it  was  oiily  quarter  past  eigbt 
o’elock  and  be  bad  plenty  of  time  for  sleep.  And  be 
went  out  in  bis  turn,  leaving  tbe  little  kerosene  lamp 
burning  in  tbe  empty  and  sleepy  bouse,  sliaken  from  tirne 
to  time  by  tbe  sudden  tbunder  of  a train. 

• Outside,  Jacques  was  surprised  at  tbe  mildness  of  tbe 
air.  Witbout  doubt  it  was  going  to  rain  again.  In  tbe 
sky  a milky  cloud  was  uniformly  spread  out  and  tbe 
full  moon,  wbicb  could  not  be  seen,  concealed  bebind  it, 
ligbted  ail  tbe  heaveuly  vault  with  a ruddy  reflection. 
Hence  be  clearly  distinguished  tbe  country,  tbe  lands  of 
wbicb  about  bim,  tbe  hills  and  tbe  trees  stood  out  in 
black  beneatb  tbat  even  and  deadligbt,  of  tbe  tranquillity 
of  a nigbt-lamp.  Ile  walked  tbrough  tbe  little  kitoben- 
garden.  Tben  be  thougbt  of  going  in  tbe  direction  of 
Doi nville,  tbe  road  in  tbat  quarter  ascending  less  rougbly. 
But  tbe  sigbt  of  tbe  solitary  mansion,  planted  crosswise 
on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  line,  baving  attracted  bim,  be 
crossed  tbe  track  and  passed  tbrough  tbe  little  gâte,  for 
tbe  barrière  was  already  closed  for  tbe  nigbt.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  tbat  mansion , be  looked  at  it  on 
eacb  of  bis  trips  amid  tbe  rattling  swingingof  bis  engine. 
It  baunted  bim,  wby  be  knew  not,  witb  tbe  confused 
sensation  tbat  it  was  conneoted  witb  bis  existence.  Eacb 
time  be  experienced  a sort  of  fear  tbatbe  would  not  find 
it  tbere  again,  and  afterwards  a sortof  uneasiness  on  con- 
vincing  bimself  tbat  it  was  still  tbere.  Kever  bad  be  * 
seen  eitber  tbe  doors  or  thé  Windows  open.  Ail  tbat  be 
bad  learned  about  it  was  tbat  it  belonged  to  President 
Grandmorin,  and,  tbat  evening,  an  irrésistible  desire 
seized  upon  birn  to  take  a turn  around  it  in  order  to  learn 
more. 

For  a long  wbile  Jacques  remai ned  planted  in  tbe  road 
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in  front  of  tlie  grating.  He  drew  back  and  stood  on  tbe 
tips  of  bis  toes,  striving  to  make  ont  what  was  beyond. 
The  rail  way,  in  cutting  tbegarden,  bad  leftin  front  oftbe 
bouse  only  a narrovv  parterre  closed  by  vvalls,  wbile  behind 
stretcbed  away  quite  a vast  field,  surrounded  simply  by 
a live  bedge.  It  was  of  a lugubrioas  sadness  in  ils 
abaiidonment  beneatli  tbe  red  reflection  of  tbat  smoky 
nigbt;  and  be  was  about  to  go  away,  witb  a sbiver  ou 
tbe  surface  of  bis  skin,  wlien  he  noticed  a gap  in  tbe 
liedge.  Tbe  idea  tbat  it  would  be  cowardly  not  to  enter 
rnade  him  pass  tbrougb  tbe  gap.  His  lieart  beat  as  if  it 
would  burst.  But,  imrnediately,  as  be  was  going  along 
beside  a little  green-bouse  in  ruins,  tbe  sigbt  of  a sbadow 
squatting  at  tbe  door  brougbt  bim  to  a liait. 

“ WbatI  is  it  you?”  be  cried  in  astonisbment  as  lie 
recognized  Flore.  “ Wbat  are  you  doing  tbere  ? ” 

Sbe  also  bad  given  a start  of  surprise.  Then  sbe 
answered,  tranquilly  : 

“ You  can  see  tbat  l'm  getting  ropes.  Tbey  bave  left 
a lot  of  ropes  bere  wbicb  are  rotting  witbout  being  of 
use  to  any  one.  So,  as  I am  always  in  need  of  sorne,  I 
corne  bere  for  my  supply.” 

lu  fact,  witb  a pair  of  strong  scissors  in  ber  band, 
seated  on  tbe  groi\nd,  sbe  was  straigbtening  out  tbe 
ends  of  tbe  ropes  and  cutting  tbe  knots  wben  tbey 
resisted. 

“So  the  proprietor  don’t  corne  bere  any  more,  eb?” 
denianded  tbe  young  man. 

Sbe  burst  out  laugbing. 

“ Oh  ! since  tbe  affair  of  Louisette  tbere  is  no  danger 
tbat  tbe  President  will  risk  tbe  tip  of  bis  nose  at  tbe 
Croix-de-Maufras.  I can  takebis  ropes  witb  irnpunity.” 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant  and  seemed  troubled  by 
tbe  remembrance  of  tbe  tragic  adventure  wbicb  sbe  bad 
evoked. 

“And  you  believe  tbe  story  Louisette  told,  do  you  ? ” 

Ceasing  to  laugb  and  growing  suddenly  enraged,  sbe 
cried  out  : 
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“ Louisette  never  lied,  iieitber  did  Cabuclie  1 Cabuche 
is  my  friend  ! ” 

“Ÿour  lover,  perbaps,  at  tbis  bour.” 

“ Hel  Ab!  l’d  bave  to  be  a lamous  trollop  for  tbat! 
No,  no,  lie’s  my  friend  ; I bave  no  lovers  and  I don’t 
want  any.” 

Sbe  bad  raised  ber  powerful  bead,  tbe  tbick  blonde 
fleece  of  wbicb  curled  very  low  upon  ber  foreliead  ; and 
frorn  ail  ber  solid  and  sapple  being  mounted  a savage 
energy  of  will.  Already  a legend  was  forming  concern- 
ing  ber  in  tbe  district.  Stories  of  rescues  vvere  related  : 
a cart  witbdrawn  frorn  a collision  on  tbe  passage  of  a 
train;  a car  stopped  as  it  was  tearing  alone  down  tbe 
declivity  at  Barentin,  like  a fur  ions  animal  galloping 
towards  an  express  train.  And  tbese  proofs  of  strengtb- 
astonisbed  and  made  men  like  ber,  tbe  more  as  tbey  bad 
belle ved  ber  easy  to  get  around  at  first,  always  running 
tbe  fields  as  soon  as  sbe  was  at  liberty,  seeking  out-of-tbe- 
way  nooks  and  lying  in  tbedeptbs  of  boles  witb  ber  eyes 
in  tbe  air,  mute  and  motionless.  But  tbe  first  who  bad 
taken  a risk  witb  ber  bad  no  desire  to  recommence  tbe 
adventure.  Sbe  loved  to  batlie  in  a neigbboring  strearn, 
and  as  one  day  sbe  caugbt  a lad  of  ber  own  âge  watcb- 
ing  ber  in  tbe  water  sbe  burled  a stone  and  struck  birn 
witb  sucb  force  tbat,  wben  tbe  story  spread,  none  of 
tbe  lads  judged  it  prudent  to  annoy  ber  again.  Final ly, 
tbe  rumor  was  afloat  of  ber  affair  witb  a switcb-tender  of 
tbe  Dieppe  brancb  at  tbe  otber  end  of  tbe  tunnel.  He  was 
named  Ozil,  a fellow  about  tbirty  years  old  and  very 
bonest.  Sbe  seemed  to  bave  encouraged  him  for  an 
instant,  but,  one  evening,  be  offered  ber  an  insult  and  sbe 
nearly  beat  bim  to  deatb  witb  a stick.  Sbe  was  pure 
and  a bgbter,  as  well  as  disdainful  of  tbe  fellows,  wbicb 
facts  ultimately  convinced  tbe  people  around  ber  tbat  sbe 
was  surely  gone  in  tbe  bead. 

On  bearing  ber  déclaré  tbat  sbe  didn’t  want  any  lovers, 
Jacques  continued  to  joke. 
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“So  jour  marriage  vvith  Ozil  is  off,  eh?  I liad  been 
told  that  everj  daj  jou  weut.through  the  tunnel  to 
rejoin  him.” 

She  sbrugged  ber  sboulders. 

“ Ab  I goodness,  my  marriage  ! Tbe  tunnel  amused  me  ! 
Two  kilomètres  and  a balf  to  gallop  in  tbe  dark,  witb 
tbe  idea  tbat  one  migbt  be  eut  in  two  bj  a train  if  one^ 
did  not  look  sharp.  You  ought  to  hear  tbe  trains 
tbundering  away  in  tbere.  But  I got  tired  of  Ozil.  He’s 
not  at  ail  tbe  man  I want.” 

“ You  want  anotber  tben  ? ” 

“ Ab  ! I can’t  tell.  Ah  ! ma  foi,  no  ! ” 

Sbe  burst  out  laugbing  again,  wliile  a tinge  of  embar- 
rassment  caused  ber  to  résumé  work  on  a knot  of  one  of 
tbe  ropes  wbicb  sbe  could  not  unfasten.  Tben,  witbout 
raising  ber  bead,  as  if  greatly  absorbed  by  ber  work  : 

“ And  you,  bave  you  no  sweetbeart  ? ” 

In  bis  turn,  Jacques  grew  serions  again.  His  unsteady 
eyes  were  turned  away  and  fixed  afar  ofî*  in  tbedarkness. 
He  respoiided,  in  a sbort  voice  : 

“ No.” 

“ Tbat’s  it,”  continued  sbe.  “ l’ve  been  told  tbat  you 
aborninate  women.  And,  besides,  tbougb  I did  not 
become  acquainted  witb  you  yesterday,  you  bave  ne  ver 
addressed  an  amiable  word  to  me.  What’s  tbe  reason 
of  tbat  ? ” 

He  was  silent  ; sbe  dropped  tbe  knot  and  looked  at 
bim. 

“ Is  it  tbe  fact  tben  that  you  love  only  your  engine  ? 
People  joke  about  tbat,  you  know.  They  say  tbat  you 
are  always  rubbing  it  in  order  to  makeit  sbine,  as  if  you- 
b ad  caresses  only  for  it,  I tell  you  tins  because  I am 
your  fri  end.” 

He  also  was  now  looking  at  ber  in  tbe  pale  brigbtness 
of  tbe  smoky  sky.  And  be  remernbered  ber  wben  sbe 
was  little,  violent  and  headstrong  already,  but  banging 
about  bis  neck  tbe  moment  be  arrived,  smitten  witb  a 
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wild  girl’s  passion  for  him.  Afterwards,  having  often 
lost  sight  of  lier,  he  had  found  her,  on  eacli  return,  grown 
taller,  but  receiving  Lira  with  the  saine  hanging  about 
liis  neck  and  embarrassing  him  more  and  more  bj  the 
darne  of  her  big  bright  eyes.  At  this  liour  she  was  a 
woman,  superb  and  désirable,  and  she  had  loved  him 
without  doubt  from  verj  far  back,  frorn  the  depths  of  lier 
very  cliildliood.  His  heart  began  to  beat  ; he  experieiiced 
the  sudden  sensation  of  being  the  one  she  vvas  waiting 
for.  A great  trouble  mounted  to  his  skull  with  the  blood 
of  his  veins;  his  first  impulse  was  to  fiy  in  the  anguish 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him.  His  excitement  had 
made  him  rnad,  he  saw  red. 

“Why  areyon  standing  up  there  ? ” asked  she.  “ Will 
you  sit  down  ? ” 

Again  he  hesitated  ; then  he  lethimself  sink  down  on 
the  pile  of  ropes.  Ile  no  longer  spoke;  his  throat  was 
dry.  It  was  she  now,  the  proud  and  silent  one,  who 
gabbled  on  till  she  lost  her  breatli,  very  gay,  arnazing 
herself. 

“ See,  now,  where  marnma  was  wrong  was  in  mar- 
rying  Misard.  He  will  play  her  some  scurvy  trick.  I 
don’t  care,  because  l’ve  had  enough  of  his  affairs.  Don’t 
you  think  so?  And  besides,  mamma  packs  me  ofï*  to 
bed  as  soon  as  I wish  to  interfère.  So  let  herget  outof 
it  herself  I I live  out-of-doors  and  think  of  things  for 
later  on.  Ah  ! do  you  knovv  that  I saw  you  pass  this 
morniiig  on  your  engine  from  the  bushes  down  there 
arnid  which  I was  seated.  But  you  never  look  ! And 
l’il  tell  you  tlie  things  l’m  thinking  about,  but  not  now, 
later,  when  we  are  altogether  good  friends.” 

She  had  let  her  scissors  drop  and  he,  still  silent,  had 
taken  possession  of  both  her  hands.  Indelight,  she  had 
abandoned  them  to  him.  Hévertheless,  when  he  raised 
them  to  his  burning  lips, .she  gave  a frightened  start. 
The  fighter  was  awakened  in  her  and  ready  to  do  battle. 

“Ho,  no,  don’t  do  that,  I don’t  want  you  to.  Sit  still 
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and  we  will  talk.  Ah  î suppose  I repeat  to  you  what 
Louisette  related  to  me  the  day  she  died  at  Cabuclie’s? 
Besides,  I knew  more  about  the  President  then  than 
that,  because  I had  seen  his  carryings-on  when  he  came 
here  with  young  girls.  There  is  one  of  them  whorn 
nobody  suspects,  one  whom  he  marri ed  off.” 

Ile  was  not  listening  to  lier,  did  not  hear  her.  He 
had  seized  her  with  a brutal  clasp  and  was  crushing  her 
mouth  against  his.  She  uttered  a slight  cry,  or  rather 
a plaint,  so  profound  and  so  rnild,  in  which  burst  Ibrth  the 
confession  of  her  long-concealed  tenderness.  But  she 
still  struggled,  refusing  through  an  instinct  of  combat. 
She  wanted  him  and  yet  disputed  with  him,  having  the 
iieed  of  being  conquered.  Suddenly,  in  the  rnidst  of  the 
struggle,  she  turned  pale  and,  falling  over  on  the  ropes, 
fainted. 

Then,  he  stared  at  her,  panting,  and  sprang  to  his 
feet.  A fury  seemed  to  take  possession  of  him,  a ferocity 
which  made  him  look  around  him  for  a weapon,  a 
stone,  something  with  which  to  kill  her.  His  glance 
encountered  the  scissors,  gleaming  amid  the  bits  of  rope, 
With  a bound  he  picked  them  up  and  would  hâve 
plunged  them  into  her  throat,  but  the  cold  sobered  him 
and  he  threw  them  down  and  fled,  while  she  lay  like  a 
stone.  When  she  came  to  no  trace  of  him  remained. 

Jacques  fled  in  the  melancholy  night.  He  galloped 
up  the  path  of  a hill,  which  went  down  into  the  depths 
of  a narrow  valley  on  the  other  side.  Pebbles  rolling 
beiieath  his  feet  frightened  him  ; he  turned  to  the  left 
arnong  the  bushes,  made  a cross-cut  which  brought  him 
back  to  the  right  upon  an  empty  plateau.  Suddenly  he 
went  down  and  brought  up  against  the  hedge  of  therail- 
way.  A train  arrived,  thundering  and  flaming;  and  he 
did  not  understand  at  first,  so  terrified  was  he.  Ah  I 
yes,  ail  these  people  were  passing  there,  the  continuai 
flow,  while  he  was  agoniziiigl  He  started  off  again, 
climbed,  and  descended  again.  Now  he  constantly 
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encountered  tlie  railroad,  either  at  tbe  bottom  of  deep 
trenches  which  hollowed  ont  abysses,  or  upon  banks  whicli 
shut  oft*  the  horizon  with  gigantic  barricades.  This 
deserted  district,  eut  by  hillocks,  was  like  a labyrinth 
without  issue,  wrhere  his  flight  wheeled  round  and  round 
in  the  mouruful  désolation  of  the  uncultivated  land.  And 
for  long  minutes  he  had  been  beating  the  declivities, 
when  he  saw  in  front  of  him  the  black  opening,  the  open 
inuzzle  of  the  tunnel.  An  ascending  train  was  being 
engulfed  there,  howling  and  hissing,  leaving  when  it  had 
disappeared,  been  drunk  by  the  earth,  a long  shock 
behind  it,  with  which  the  soil  trembled. 

Then  Jacques,  his  legs  broken  with  fatigue,  fell  at  the 
side  of  the  line  and  burst  into  convulsive  sobs,  stretched 
out  upon  his  stomach,  his  face  in  the  grass.  Mon  Dieul 
so  it  hadreturned,  tliat  abominable  curse  of  which  he  had 
believed  himself  cured  ! He  had  wished  to  kill  that 
girl  I kill  a woman  I — that  rang  in  his  ears  from  the 
depths  of  his  childhood,  with  the  growing  fever  of 
exciternent.  Instead  of  wishing  to  rnarry  one,  like  the 
rest,  he  had  wished  to  slay  one.  For  he  could  not  lie  to 
himself — he  had  picked  up  the  scissors  to  plant  thern  in 
that  flesh  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  it,  that  flesh,  that  warm 
and  white  throat.  And  it  was  not  on  account  of  anger  ; 
no!  it  was  for  pleasure,  because  he  had  a desire  to 
commit  the  deed,  such  a desire  that  if  he  had  notcaught 
hold  of  the  grass  he  would  hâve  galloped  back  down 
there  to  slaughter  her.  She,  mon  Dieu!  that  Flore 
whom  he  had  seen  grow  up,  that  savage  child  by  whom 
he  had  justlearned  that  he  was  beloved  so  deeply  ! His 
twisted  Angers  entered  the  ground,  his  sobs  tore  his 
throat,  in  a frightful  rattle  of  despair. 

Hovvever,  he  strove  to  calm  himself;  he  would  hâve 
liked  to  hâve  understood.  In  what  was  he  different  when 
he  compared  himself  to  others?  At  Plassans,  in  his 
childhood,  he  had  already  asked  himself  the  question 
often.  His  mother  Gervaise,  it  was  true,  had  borne  him 
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very  young,  at  fifteen  and  a lialf  years  of  âge  ; but  lie 
was  the  second  to  arrive,  she  having  scarcely  entered  lier 
fourtcenth  year  when  slie  gave  birth  to  tlie  first,  Claude  ; 
and  neither  of  tlie  two  brotliers,  Claude  or  Étienne, 
the  latter  born  later,  seemed  to  sufïer  because  of 
such  a youtliful  motlier  and  of  a fatlier  as  young 
as  she  was,  tliat  handsome  Lantier,  whose  evil 
heart  was  to  cost  Gervaise  so  many  tears.  Perhaps, 
also,  liis  brothers  h ad  each  liis  malady,  wliicli 
he  did  not  avow,  the  elder  especially,  who  was  striving 
so  furiously  to  be  a painter  tliat  people  said  his  genius 
had  driven  him  half-erazy.  The  family  was  not  well 
balanced,  inany  of  them  had  had  a screw  loose  some- 
where.  He,  at  certain  hours,  had  felt  thatthis  hereditary 
difficulty  had  descended  to  liim,  not  tliat  he  was  in 
ill  health,  for  the  appréhension  and  sliame  of  his  crises 
alone  had  thinned  him  in  the  past  ; but  there  were  in 
his  being  sudden  losses  of  equilibriurn  like  breaks,  holes 
through  which  his  individuality  escaped  frorn  him,  in 
the  midst  of  a sort  of  great  smoke  which  deformed 
everything.  He  no  longer  belonged  to  himself,  he 
()beyed  liis  muscles,  he  obeyed  tlie  eiiraged  animal. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  drink,  he  even  refused  a pony 
glass  of  brandy,  having  remarked  that  tlie  slightest  drop 
of  alcohol  set  him  wild.  And  he  had  corne  to  think 
that  he  was  paying  for  the  others,  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers  who  had  drunk,  the  générations  of  drunkards 
whose  spoiled  blood  he  had  inherited,  a slow  poisoning, 
a savagery  which  placed  him  with  the  wolves  who 
preyed  on  women  in  the  depths  of  the  woods. 

Jacques  had  raised  himself  upon  one  elbow,  reflecting, 
looking  at  the  black  entrance  of  the  tunnel;  and  a new 
sob  shook  him  from  head  to  foot,  he  fell  down  again,  he 
rolled  his  head  on  the  ground,  crying  out  with  pain. 
That  girl,  that  girl  whom  he  had  wished  to  kill  ! Tliis 
pain  returned  to  him  sharp  and  frightful  as  if  the  scissors 
had  entered  iiito  his  own  flesh.  No  reasoning  appeased 
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him  : he  had  wisbed  to  kill  her,  he  would  kill  her  if  slie 
were  still  there,  iying  with  lier  bare  throat.  He  remem- 
bered  clearlj,  when  he  was  scarcelj  sixteen,  thefirst  time 
liis  malady  had  brokea  out,  one  evening  when  he  was 
playing  with  a young  girl,  the  danghter  of  a relative  and 
liis  junior  by  two  years  : he  fell  upon  her  and  nearly 
killed  her.  The  following  year  he  remembered  having 
sharpened  a knife  and  plunging  it  into  the  neck  of 
another.  a little  blonde  wliom  he  saw  pass  his  door  every 
morning.  This  girl  had  a very  fat  and  very  rosy  neck; 
he  had  already  chosen  his  place — a brown  mark  beneath 
the  ear.  Then  there  were  others,  others  still,  a nigiit- 
mare  army,  ail  those  who  liad  been  grazed  by  his  sudden 
desire  of  murder — the  women  elbowed  in  tlie  Street,  the 
women  whoin  a meeting  made  his  neighbors — one 
especially,  à new  made  bride  seated  beside  him  at  the 
theatre,  who  laughed  very  loudly  and  from  whom  he  had 
been  forced  to  flee  in  the  midst  of  an  act  to  avoid  ripping 
her  open.  Since  he  had  not  known  theni,  what  fury  could 
he  hâve  had  against  tliem  ? For,  every  time,  it  was  like 
a sudden  crisis  of  blind  rage,  a thirst  constaritly  renewed 
to  avenge  very  old  offences,  the  exact  memory  of  which 
lie  had  lost.  Did  that  corne  from  such  a long  time  back, 
from  evil  which  wornen  had  donc  to  his  race,  from  the 
amassed  bitterness  transmitted  from  male  to  male  since 
the  first  déception  ? And  he  felt  also  in  his  fit  a necessity 
for  fîghting  to  conquer  the  female  and  tame  her,  the 
perverted  need  of  throwing  her  dead  upon  his  back  like 
a prey  one  lias  stolen  from  others  fore  ver.  His  skull 
was  bursting  beneath  the  effort.  Ile  could  not  answer 
his  questions,  too  ignorant,  thought  he,  his  brain  too 
deadened  by  that  anguish  of  a man  driven  to  acts  in 
which  his  will  has  no  part  and  of  which  the  cause  had 
disappeared  in  him. 

A train  again  passed  with  the  lightning  of  its  fires 
and  plunged  with  a roll  of  thunder  which  growls  and 
dies  away  into  the  dcpths  of  the  tunnel  ; and  Jacques,  as 
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if  tins  nameless,  indifferent  and  hurried  crowd  liad  been 
able  to  hear  him,  had  drawn  himself  up,  choking  back 
his  sobs  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  innocence.  How 
manj  times,  after  one  of  tbese  fits,  had  be  thus  had  starts 
like  a culprit  at  the  sliglitest  sound  ! Ile  lived  tranquilly, 
happy  and  detached  from  the  world,  only  when  on  his 
engine.  When  it  bore  him  away  with  the  crashing  of 
its  wheels,  with  great  rapidity,  when  he  had  his  hand 
upon  the  starting  lever,  wholly  taken  up  with  watching 
the  way  and  looking  out  for  signais,  he  no  longer  thought, 
he  breathed  great  draughts  of  the  pure  air,  which  always 
blowed  like  a tempest.  And  it  was  for  this  that  he  so 
strongly  loved  his  engine,  fully  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
an  appeasing  mistress,  whom  he  weakened  only  with 
happiness.  When  he  had  quitted  the  École  des  Arts-et- 
Métiers,  despite  his  lively  intelligence,  he  had  chosen 
this  trade  of  engineer  for  the  solitude  and  annihilation 
in  which  he  would  live  while  exercising  it  ; besides,  he 
was  without  ambition  ; in  four  years  he  had  reached  the 
post  of  first-class  engineer,  gaining  already  two  thou- 
sand  eight  hundred  francs,  which  Ijis  fireman’s  and 
cleaner’s  premiums  raised  to  more  than  four  thous- 
sand,  but  thinking  of  nothing  beyond.  He  saw  his 
comrades  of  the  second  and  third  class,  those  who  be- 
longed  to  the  Company,  the  adjusting  workmen  whom 
it  took  to  make  pupils,  he  saw  them  nearly  ail  marry 
work-girls,  quiet  women  who'  were  seen  only  at  the 
hour  of  departure  when  they  brought  the  little"  baskets 
of  food  ; while  his  ambitions  comrades,  especially  those 
Vvho  had  corne  from  a school,  waited  to  be  dépôt  chiefs 
in  order  to  get  married,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  well- 
offlady  of  the  bourgeoisie,  a woman  who  wore  a hat  in 
the  Street.  As  for  him,  he  had  fled  the  women,  for  what 
did  they  matter  to  him  ? Never  would  he  marry — he 
had  no  other  future  than  to  roll  on  alone,  again  and 
again,  withoüt  rest.  Hence  ail  his  chiefs  looked  upon 
him  as  a phénoménal  engineer,  not  drinking,  not  running 
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after  women,  joked  only  hy  his  merry  comrades  on 
account  of  his  successive  good  conduct,  and  greatly  dis- 
turbing  tbe  others  wlien  he  fell  into  his  fits  of  sadiiess, 
inute,  with  wan  eyes  and  earthy  face.  In  his  little 
chamber  of  the  Eue  Cardinet,  from  whence  one  saw  the 
dépôt  of  the  Batignolles,  to  which  his  engine  belonged, 
hovv  many  hours  he  remenibered  to  hâve  passed,  ail  his 
free  hours,  shut  up  like  a monk  in  the  depths  of  his  cell, 
wearing  out  the  revoit  of  his  malady  by  dintof  slumber, 
lying  upon  his  stomach  I 

Witli  an  efibrt  Jacques  strove  to  arise.  What  was  he 
doing  there  in  the  grass  on  that  warrn  and  misty  winter 
night  ? The  country  remained  plunged  in  darkness, 
there  was  light  only  in  the  heavens,  in  the  fine  mist  and 
the  immense  cupola  of  ground  glass,  which  the  moon 
hidden  behind  it,  illuminated  with  a pale  yellow  reflec- 
tion,  and  the  black  horizon  slept  witli  the  motionlessness 
of  death.  It  must  be  nearly  nine  o’clock — the  best 
course  was  to  go  in  the  house  and  go  to  bed.  But  in  his 
stupor,  he  saw  himself  returning  .to  the  house  of  the 
Misards,  climbing  the  garret  stairway  and  stretching  him- 
self out  on  the  hay  opposite  Flore’s  chamber,  a simple 
plank  partition.  She  would  be  there.  lie  would  hear 
her  breathe;  he  even  knew  that  she  never  closed  herdoor 
and  that  lie  might  rejoin  her.  And  a great  chill  swept 
over  him  again;  the  image  evoked  of  tins  girl,  lier 
lirnbs  abandoned  and  warm  with  sleep,  shook  him  once 
more  with  a sob,  the  violence  of  which  again  brought 
him  down  on  the  soil.  He  h ad  wished  to  kill  her, 
wished  to  kill  her,  mon  Dieu  ! He  was  choking,  he  was 
agonizing  at  the  idea  that  he  would  go  and  kill  her  in 
her  bed,  presently  if  he  returned.  It  did  not  matter  that 
he  had  no  weapon,  it  would  be  enough  to  envelop  her 
head  with  his  two  arrns  to  smother  her;  he  felt  that  the 
human  animal,  beyond  the  control  of  his  will,  would 
push  open  the  door  and  would  stranÿe  the  girl  under 
the  impulsion  of  the  instinct  of  destruction  and  from  the 
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need  of  aveDging  tlie  old-time  injury.  No,  no!  rather 
pass  tlie  niglit  running  about  the  country  tban  return 
there  ! Ile  arose  with  a bound  and  again  fled. 

Tlien  again  for  lialf  an  liour  he  galloped  across  the 
dark  country,  as  if  the  unchained  pack  of  fears  hâd 
pursued  him  with  its  cries.  ïïe  climbed  hills,  he  went 
düwn  into  narrow  gorges.  One  after  another  two  streams 
presented  themselves  : he  crossed  them,  wetting  himself 
to  the  bips.  A bush  whicli  barred  his  road  exaspéra ted 
him.  His  sole  thought  was  to  go  straight  aliead,  further, 
further,  still  further,  to  flee  from  himself,  to  flee  from  the 
other — the  enraged  animal  which  he  felt  within  him. 
But  he  bore  it  away  with  him,  it  galloped  as  rapidly  as 
he  did.  For  six  months  past,  since  he  had  believed  he 
had  driven  it  away,  he  had  resumed  the  everyday  exis- 
tence; and  now  ail  was  to  be  done  over  again,  he  must 
fight  it  again  in  order  that  it  might  not  slay  the  first 
woman  elbowed  by  chance.  Ilowever,  the  great  silence 
and  the  vast  solitude  quieted  him  a little  and  made  him 
think  of  a mute  and  deserted  life  like  tins  desolate  dis- 
trict, in  which  he  was  still  marching  without  ever  meet- 
ing a single  soûl.  He  must  hâve  turned  about  without 
his  knowledge,  for  he  had  corne  back  to  the  other  side  and 
run  against  the  track  after  having  descri bed  alargesemi- 
circle  among  the  declivities  thick  with  bushes  over  the 
tunnel.  He  recoiled  with  uneasy  anger  at  falling  back 
upon  the  living.  Then,  having  endeavored  to  take  a 
short  eut  behind  the  hill,  he  got  lost  and  found  himself 
again  before  the  railway  hedge,  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
tunnel  opposite  the  meadow  where  he  had  been  sobbing 
a little  while  before.  And,  overcome,  he  was  standing 
there,  when  the  thunder  of  a train  Corning  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  slight  yet,  but  swelling  from  second 
to  second,  stopped  him,  attracted  his  attention.  It  was 
the  Havre  express,  which  had  quitted  Paris  at  6.80  and 
which  passed  there  at  9.25  : A train  he  ran  every  two 
days. 
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Jacques  at  first  saw  the  dark  muzzle  of  tbe  tunnel 
brigliten  like  an  oven  in  which  fagots  are  burning. 
Tlien,  amid  its  din,  the  engine  sprang  forth  frorn  it,  witli 
a dazzle  of  its  big  round  eye,  the  headlight,  the  glow  of 
winch  eut  the  country,  lighting  the  rails  in  the  distance 
with  a double  line  of  fire.  But  this  was  an  apparition, 
like  a flash  of  lightning;  immediately  the  passenger  cars 
succeeded  each  other;  the  square  little  glasses  of  the 
doors,  brightly  lighted,  showed  the  cornpartments  full  of 
travelers  with  such  a vertigo  of  speed  that  the  eye  aftei’- 
wards  doubted  the  existence  of  the  faces  of  which  it  had 
caught  a glimpse.  And  Jacques,  in  the  quarter  of  a 
second  precisely,  which  it  took  tlie  train  to  pass  him, 
saw  very  distinctly  through  the  flaming  glasses  of  a 
coupé  a man  wlio  was  holding  another  back  on  thebench 
and  was  planting  a knife  in  his  throat,  while  a black 
mass,  a third  personage  perhaps,  perhaps  some  baggage 
which  had  fallen  down,  was  pressing  with  ail  its  weight 
upon  the  convulsed  limbs  of  the  man  in  the  act  of  being 
murdered.  But  already  the  train  had  fled,  had  lost 
itself  in  the  direction  of  the  Croix-de-Maufras,  showing 
nothing  more  of  itself  in  the  darkness  than  the  three  rear 
lights,  the  red  triangle. 

Kooted  to  the  spot,  the  young  man  followed  the  train 
with  his  eyes  and  heard  its  din  extinguished  in  the 
depths  of  the  great  dead  quiet  of  the  country.  Had  he 
seen  correctly  ? — and  he  hesitated  now,  he  no  longer  dare 
aflfirrn  the  reality  of  that  vision,  brought  and  carried 
away  in  a flash.  Not  a single  feature  of  the  two  actors 
in  the  tragedy  had  remained  to  him  in  lilélike  colors. 
The  black  mass  was  probably  a traveling  wrap,  fallen 
across  the  body  of  the  victirn;  nevertheless  he  had  at 
first  thought  he  had  distinguished  a sharp,  pale  profile 
beneatli  a thick  head  of  hair.  But  everything  had 
become  confounded,  had  melted  away  as  in  a dream. 
For  an  instant  the  profile,  surnmoned  up,  reappeared;  then 
it  faded  away  definitely.  It  was  without  doubt  only  a 
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freak  of  his  imagination.  And  ail  this  froze  him,  seemed 
so  extraordinary  to  liim  that  he  finisbed  by  admitting 
the  whole  affair  to  bave  beeii  an  ballucination,’borii  of 
tbe  frigbtful  crisis  tbrougb  wbicb  be  bad  just  passed. 

For  nearly  an  bour  longer  Jacques  walked,  bis  bead 
made  beavy  by  confused  tbougbts.  ïïe  was  broken,  a 
relaxation  bad  taken  place,  a great  internai  cold  bad 
borne  away  bis  excitement.  Witbout  baving  decided  to 
do  so,  be  mecbanically  went  back  toward  tbe  Croix-de- 
Maufras.  Tben,  wben  be  again  found  bimself  in  front 
of  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  garde-barrière,  be  said  to  bimself 
tbat  be  would  not  go  in,  but  vvould  sleep  uuder  tbe 
little  sbed  attacbed  to  one  of  tbe  gable  ends.  But  a 
ray  of  ligbt  passed  under  tbe  door  and  be  mecbanically 
opened  tbat  door.  An  unexpected  sigbt  stopped  bim  on 
the  tbresbold. 

Misard  bad  removed  tbe  butter-pot  from  its  corner, 
and  on  ail  fours  upon  the  floor,  a lighted  lantern  placed 
near  him,  was  sounding  tbe  wall  lightly  withbisfist; 
he  was  searcbing.  The  Sound  of  tbe  opening  of  tbe  door 
made  bim  get  upon  bis  feet,  but  be  was  not  confused  tbe 
least  in  tbe  world.  He  simply  said,  in  a natural  way: 

I was  looking  for  some  matcbes  wbicb  bad  fallen 
down.” 

And  wben  be  bad  put  back  tbe  butter-pot  in  its 
place,  he  added  : 

“I  came  to  get  my  lantern  because,  awbile  ago,  on 
returning,  I saw  a man  stretcbed  out  upon  tbe  track.  I 
tbink  he  is  dead.” 

Jacques,  seized  at  first  witb  tbe  tbougbt  tbat  he  bad 
surprised  Misard  preparing  to  searcb  for  Aunt  Pbasie’s 
board,  wbicb  cbanged  into  sudden  certainty  his  doubt 
on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  accusations  made  by  bis  god- 
motber,  was  afterwards  so  violently  si  i a ken  by  tbis  news 
of  tbe  discovery  of  a body  that  be  forgot  tbe  otber 
draina,  that  whicb  was  being  played  in  tbat  little  out-of- 
tbe-way  bouse.  The  scene  ol  the  coupé,  tbe  brief  vision 
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of  a man  slaughtering  another,  spraDg  up  again  in  the 
glimmer  of  the  same  flash. 

“ A man  on  the  track  I Whereabouts  ? ” demanded 
he,  growiiîg  pale. 

Misard  was  about  to  relate  that  he  was  bringing  home 
two  eels,  which  had  been  caught  by  bis  bottom  lines, 
and  which  before  ail  he  was  running  back  to  hide  in  his 
house.  But  what  was  the  use  of  confiding  in  thisyoung 
rnan  ? lie  made  a vague  gesture  as  he  replied  : 

“Duwn  there,  about  five  huiidred  yards,  I should  say. 
One  should  see  clear  to  know.” 

At  that  moment  Jacques  heard,  above  his  head  a 
deadened  shock.  He  was  so  anxious  that  it  caused  hirn 
to  start. 

“ It’s  nothing,”  resumed  Misard.  “ Flore  is  only  stir- 
ring.” 

And  the  young  man,  in  fact,  recognized  the  Sound  of 
two  bare  leet  on  the  floor.  She  had  evidently  been 
waiting  for  hirn,  and  had  corne  to  listen  at  her  partly 
open  door. 

“I  will  accompany  you,”  said  Jacques.  “Are  you 
sure  he’s  dead  ? ” 

“Hamel  that’s  the  way  it  seemed  to  me.  With  a 
lantern  we’ll  see  ail  right.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  say  about  it?  An  accident, 
eh  ? ” 

“ Quite  likely.  Some  fellow,  who  has  let  himself  be 
eut  in  two;  perhaps  a traveler  who  jumped  from  a 
car.” 

Jacques  trembled. 

“ Corne  quickly  I corne  quickly  ! ” 

Ne  ver  had  such  a fever  to  see  and  know  agitated  him. 
Witliout,  while  his  companion  who  showed  not  the 
slightest  émotion,  followed  the  track,  swaying  the  lantern, 
the  round  of  brightness  of  which  gently  followed  the 
rails,  he  ran  on  ahead,  irritated  by  tins  slowness.  It  was 
like  a physical  want,  that  internai  ûre  which  hastensthe 
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steps  of  loyers  at  the  liour  of  rendezvous.  He  was  afraid 
of  what  awaited  hirn  down  tliere  and  was  flying  to  it  witli 
ail  the  muscles  of  his  limbs.  When  he  arrived,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  grapple  with  the  black  heap,  stretched 
out  near  the  descending  track,  he  stood  there  and  a 
shock  ran  from  his  heels  to  his  neck.  And  his  anguish 
at  not  being  able  to  distinguish  anything  clearly  turned 
into  oaths  against  the  other,  who  was  poking  along  more 
than  thirty  paces  in  the  rear. 

“ Nom  de  Dieu,  hurry  up  I If  he  is  yet  alive,  we  may 
be  able  to  do  something  for  him.” 

Misard  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  advanced  phleg- 
matically.  Then,  when  he  had  surveyed  the  corpse  frorn 
head  to  foot,  with  theaid  ofhis  lantern,  he  said: 

“ Ah  ! Ouitclie  I his  account  is  settled  !”  ' 

The  individual,  who  without  doubt  had  tumbled  from 
a car,  had  fallen  upon  his  stomach,  his  face  to  the  ground, 
about  fifty  centimètres  at  most  from  the  rails.  Of  his 
head  only  a thick  crown  of  white  locks  was  seen.  His 
legs  were  stretched  apart.  Ofhis  arms,  the  right  lay  as 
if  torn  out,  while  the  left  was  folded  beneath  the  breast. 
He  was  handsomely  clad — an  ample  paletot  of  blue  cloth, 
élégant  boots  and  fine  linen.  The  body  bore  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  having  been  crushed,  but  a great  deal  of 
blood  liad  flowed  from  the  throat  and  stained  the  shirt 
collar. 

“ A bourgeois  whom  somebody  has  fixed  ! ” tranquilly 
resumed  Misard,  after  a few  seconds  of  silent  examina- 
tion. Then,  turning  towards  Jacques,  who  stood  motion- 
less  and  gaping,  he  added:  “ Mustn’t  touch  ! It’s 
against  the  law.  I want  you  to  remain  there  and  watch 
tlie  body,  while  I run  to  Barentin  and  notify  the  chief 
station  master.”  He  raised  his  lantern  and  consulted  a 
kilométrical  post  : “ Good  ! just  at  post  153.” 

And,  placing  the  lantern  on  the  ground  beside  the 
body,  he  went  off*  with  his  dragging  step. 

Jacques,  left  alone,  did  not  stir,  but  still  gazed  at  that 
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inert  mass,  fallen  down  there,  wliicli  the  vague  liglit  of 
the  lantern  left  confused,  and  within  hirn,  the  agitation 
which  had  hastened  his  steps,  tbe  horrible  attraction 
which  had  heldhim  tliere  concentrated  in  this  poignant 
thought  leaping  froni  his  entire  being:  the  otlier,  theman 
of  wlioin  he  had  caught  a glimpse  with  the  knife,  had 
dared — the  other  had  gone  to  the  goal  of  his  desire — the 
other  had  killed  ! AhI  that  he  were  not  a coward,  that 
he  could  finally  satisfj  himself  by  plunging  in  the  knife! — 
he  who  for  ten  years  had  been  tortured  by  the  desire  to 
do  so.  lu  his  excitement  were  mingled  contempt  for 
himself  and  admiration  for  the  other,  and  especially  the 
need  of  seeing  that,  the  unquencliable  thirst  to  again 
gaze  npon  the  eyes  of  that  îmman  tatter,  that  broken 
automaton,  that  flabby  rag  which  a knife  eut  had  made 
of  a créature.  What  he  had  drearned  the  other  had 
realized,  -and  it  was  that.  If  he  had  killed  there  would 
be  the  same  thing  on  the  ground.  His  heart  beat  as  if  it 
would  burst,  his  itch  for  murder  was  increased  by  the 
spectacle  of  this  tragic  death.  He  took  a step,  approached 
nearer  like  a nervous  child  familiarizing  itself  with  fear. 
Yes!  lie  would  dare,  he  would  darein  his  turn! 

But  arumbling  beliind  his  back  forced  hirn  to  leap  toone 
side.  A train  had  arrived,  which  he  had  not  even  heard 
in  the  depths  of  his  contemplation.  He  mighthave  been 
crushed  ; the  hot  breath,  the  formidable  respiration  of 
the  engine  alone  had  warned  hirn.  The  train  passed  in 
its  hurricane  of  noise,  srnoke  and  flame.  A great  inany 
people  were  in  it;  the  flood  of  travelers  continuedin  the 
direction  of  Havre  for  the  marine  fête.  A baby  had 
mashed  its  nose  against  a window  glass,  staring  at  the 
hlack  country  ; profiles  of  men  were  sketched,  while  a 
young  woman,  lettingdown  a window,  threw  out  a piece 
of  paper  stained  with  butter  and  sugar.  Already  the 
joyous  train  was  thundering  along  in  the  distance, 
uUerly  unconscious  of  the  corpse  its  wheels  had  grazed. 
And  the  body  still  lay  upon  its  face,  vaguely  lighted  by 
the  lantern  amid  the  melancholy  quiet  of  the  night. 
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Then  Jacques  was  seized  with  tlie  desire  to  see  tLe 
wound  wliile  he  was  alone.  A feeling  of  uiieasiuess 
stopped  liim,  tlie  idea  tliat  if  he  touched  the  head  it 
would  péril aps  be  seen.  ïïe  had  calculated  that  M isard 
could  hardly  return  with  the  station  master  before  three- 
quiirters  of  an  hour.  And  he  let  the  minutes  pass  ; he 
tliought  of  that  Misard,  of  that  puny  fellow,  so  slow  and 
calm,  who  also  dared,  killing  with  drugs  in  the  most 
tranquil  fashion  in  the  world.  So  it  was  very  easy  to 
kill?^  Ail  the  world  killed.  He  approached  ; the  idea 
of  seeing  the  wound  pricked  hiin  with  a sting  so  sharp 
that  it  made  his  flesh  burn.  Oh  I to  see  how  it  had  been 
made  and  what  had  flowed  from  it — oh  1 to  see  the  red 
gap!  Ifhe  replaced  the  head  carefully  no  one  would 
know. 

But  there  was  another  unavowed  fear  in  the  depths 
of  his  hésitation,  the  fear  of  blood.  Always  and  in  .ail 
with  him  the  fear  had  awakened  with  the  desire. 
For  yet  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  would  be  alone  and 
he  was  about  to  make  his  decision  when  a little  noise  at 
his  si  de  made  him  start. 

It  was  Flore,  standing,  looking  like  himself.  She  was 
curions  about  accidents  ; one  was  sure  to  start  her  off  on 
a run  by  the  announcement  of  an  animal  crushed  or  a 
man  eut  in  two  by  a train.  She  had  got  into  her  clothes 
again,  wishing  to  see  the  dead  body  of  which  her  father 
had  spoken,  and,  after  the  first  glance,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate.  Stooping  and  taking  up  the  lantern  in  one  hand, 
with  the  other  she  took  hold  of  the  head  and  turned  it 
around. 

“ Take  care  I It’s  forbidden  I ” murrnured  Jacques. 

But  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  the  face  appeared 
in  tlie  yellow  light,  the  face  of  an  old  man  with  a big 
nose  and  the  blue  eyes  of  a former  blonde,  wide  open. 
Beneath  the  chin  the  wound  gaped,  frightful,  a deep 
gasli  which  had  eut  the  neck,  a ploughed  wound  as  if 
the  knife  had  been  turned  in  it.  Blood  had  inunda- 
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ted  ail  tlie  right  side  of  tlie  breast.  On  tbe  left,  at  the 
boutonnière  of  tbe  paletot,  a commander’s  rosette  seemed 
libe  a red  dot  of  blood  whicb  liad  strayed  there. 

Flore  uttered  a sliglit  cry  of  surprise. 

“ Ah  ! the  old  man  ! ” 

Jacques  bent  over  like  ber,  advanced  and  mingled 
bis  looks  witb  bers  to  see  tbe  better;  and  be  was 
dioking,  be  was  gorging  bimself  witb  the  spectacle, 
ünconsciously  lie  repeated: 

“ The  old  rnaii; — tbe  old  man.” 

' “ Yes,  old  Grandmorin — tbe  President.” 

For  a moment  yet  sbe  exarnined  that  pale  face,  witb 
its  tvvisted  moutb  and  its  big  eyes  full  of  fear.  Tben 
sbe  dropped  tbe  head  wbicb  tbe  cadaveric  rigidity  b ad 
begun  to  freeze  and  wbicb  fell  back  upon  tbe  grouiid, 
closing  tbe  wound. 

“ He’s  done  laughing  witb  tbe  girls!”  resumed  she 
in  a lower  tone.  Tbis  was  doue  because  of  one  of  tbern 
for  sure.  Ab  ! my  poor  Louisette  ! Ab  ! the  pig  I It’s 
just  what  ougbt  to  be  ! ” 

And  a long  silence  reigned.  Flore,  wbo  bad  put  back 
the  lantern,  was  waiting,  casting  slow  glaiices  at  Jacques, 
wbile  tbe  latter,  sépara  ted  from  ber  by  the  body,  h ad 
not  stirred,as  if  lie  bad  been  overset,  annibilated  by  wbat 
be  h ad  just  seen.  It  must  bave  been  nearly  eleven 
o’clock.  She  l’emained  patient  for  a few  minutes  longer, 
astonisbed  at  the  silence  he  preserved.  Embarrassment 
after  tbe  scene  of  tbe  evening  prevented  ber  from  speak- 
ing  first.  But  a Sound  of  voices  was  beard — it  was  ber 
fatlier,  who  was  bringing  the  station  master  ; and  not 
wisbing  to  be  seen  sbe  made  ber  decision. 

“ You  are  not  going  in  to  sleep  ? ” 

He  gave  a start,  a struggle  seemed  to  agitate  bim  for 
an  instant.  Then,  witb  an  effort,  witb  a desperate  recoil, 
be  said  : 

“No,  no  I” 

Sbe  did  not  make  a gesture,  but  tbe  falling  line  of  ber 
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strong  arms  expressed  mucli  vexation.  She  was  verj 
Lumble  and  said  again  : 

“ Tlien  if  you  don’t  corne  in,  I sban’t  see  you.” 

“No,  nol” 

The  voices  approached,  and  witbout  seeking  to  grnsp 
liis  hand,  since  he  seemed  to  hâve  put  the  corpse  betvveeii 
them  expressly,  without  even  casting  him  the  lamiliar 
adieu  of  their  juvénile  comradeship,  she  went  away 
and  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  breathing  hoarsely  as  if  she 
were  being  choked  with  sobs. 

Tmmediately  the  station  master  arrived,  with  Misard 
and  twQ  laborers.  He  also  bore  witness  to  the  identity  : 
it  was  indeed  President  Graudmorin,  whom  he  knew 
from  seeing  him  get  oft'  at  his  station  every  time  he  went 
to  see  his  sister,  Madame  Bonnehon,  at  Doin ville.  The 
body  rnight  remain  in  the  place  where  it  had  fallen  ; he 
sitnply  caused  it  to  be  covered  with  a cloak  which  one 
of  the  men  had  bronght.  An  order  had  been  givén  to  an 
employé  to  start  from  Barentin  by  the  eleven  o’clock  train 
to  go  notify  the  Impérial  Procureur  of  Kouen.  But  the  lat- 
ter  could  not  be  counted  upon  before  the  five  or  six  o’clock 
train  in  the  morning,  for  he  would  haveto  bringthe  Judge 
of  Inquiry,  the  register  of  the  tribunal  and  a doctor. 
Hence  the  station  master  organized  a guard  service  about 
the  dead  man  ; during  the  entire  niglit  there  would  be 
relays — a man  would  constantly  ,be  there  to  watch  with 
the  lantern. 

And  Jacques,  before  resolving  to  go  stretch  himself 
out  under  sonie  shed  in  tlie  station  at  Barentin,  from 
whence  he  was  not  to  start  for  Havre  until  7.20  o’clock, 
remained  for  a long  while  yet  motionless  and  possessed. 
Then  the  idea  of  the  Judge  of  Inquiry,  who  was  expected, 
trou  bled  him  as  if  he  had  felt  himself  an  accornplice. 
Should  he  tell  what  he  had  seen  on  the  passage  of  the 
express?  He  resolved  at  first  to  speak,  since,  in  fact, 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  His  duty,  besides,  was  not 
doubtful.  But  afterwards  he  asked  himself  what  was 
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the  good  : he  would  not  bring  a single  décisive  fact,  lie 
would  not  dare  to  affirm  any  précisé  detail  concerning 
the  assassin.  It  would  be  imbécile  to  put  himself  in  it, 
to  lose  his  time  and  get  excited  without  profit  to  any 
one.  No,  no,  he  would  notspeak!  And  he  went  oft*  at 
last,  and  he  returned  twice  to  see  the  dark  hump  which 
the  body  made  upon  the  soil  in  the  circle  of  yellow 
light  from  the  lantern.  A keener  cold  fell  from  the 
smoky  sky  upon  the  désolation  of  this  desert  with  its 
arid  hills.  More  trains  had  passed,  and  another,  a very 
long  one,  had  arrived  bound  for  Paris.  Ail  these  had 
crossed  each  other  in  their  inexorable  mechanical 
power,  going  to  their  distant  goal  in  the  future,  grazing, 
without  heeding  it,  the  half-cut  off  head  of  this  man 
whom  another  man  had  slaughtered. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BLOOD-STAINED  CAR. 

The  riext  day,  wliich  was  Sunday,  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  bad  j ust  sounded  from  ail  tbe  dock  towers 
of  Havre  when  Rouband  came  down  under  the  depot 
shed  to  go  on  dnty.  It  was  y et  pitcby  dark  ; but  the  wind, 
which  was  blowing  from  the  sea,  had  freshened  and  was 
driving  the  mist,  blotting  ouf  the  hills,  the  heights  of 
which  stretch  Irorn  Sainte- Adresse  to  the  fort  of  Tourne- 
ville  ; while  toward  the  west,  above  the  sea,  a bright 
spot  showed  itself,  a section  of  sky  in  which  the  last 
stars  were  shining.  Beneath  the  shed  thegas-hghts  still 
burned,  paled  by  the  damp  cold  of  the  earJy  hour;  and 
there  the  first  train  for  Montivilliers  was  being  rnade  up 
by  the  station  men  under  the  orders  of  the  sub  night 
chief.  Tlie  doors  of  the  waiting-rooms  were  not  open  and 
the  quays  stretched  ont  deserted  in  this  benumbed 
awakening  of  the  ddpôt. 

As  he  came  ont  from  his  apartments  above,  over  the 
waiting-rooms,  Roubaud  had  found  the  cashier’s  wife, 
Madame  Lebleu,  standing  motion less  in  the  middle  ofthe 
central  corridor,  upon  which  opened  the  lodgings  of  the 
employés.  For  weeks  past  this  woman  had  got  up  in 
the  night  to  watch  Mademoiselle  Guichon,  the  cash-taker, 
whom  she  suspected  of  intimate  relations  with  the  station 
master,  M.  Habadie.  But  she  had  never  surprised  the 
slightest  thing,  not  a shadow,  not  a whisper.  And  that 
morning  she  had  quickly  re-entered  her  roorn,  taking 
with  her  only  astonishment  at  having  perceived  at  the 
Roubauds’,  during  the  three  seconds  which  the  husband 
had  taken  to  open  and  shut  the  door,  the  wife  standing 
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in  tlie  dining-roora,  the  liandsome  Séverine,  already  clad, 
combed  and  shod,  she  who  habitually  lingered  in  bed 
until  nine  o’clock.  Hence  Madame  Leblen  had  awa- 
kened  Lebleu  to  acquaint  him  with.  this  extraordinary 
fact.  The  preceding  niglit  they  had  not  retired  until  the 
Pans  express  had  corne  in,  at  11.05,  burning  to  know 
what  had  happened  in  the  matter  of  the  sub-préfect.  But 
they  had  been  unable  to  learn  anything  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Koubauds,  who  had  returned  looking  as  they  did 
every  day  ; and  vainly,  until  rnidnight,  they  had  listened 
attentively:  not  a sound  had  corne  from  the  apartments 
of  their  neighbors,  who  must  immediately  hâve  fallen 
into  a deep  sleep.  Certainly  their  journey  had  not  had 
a good  resuit,  otherwise  Séverine  would  not  hâve  been 
up  at  such  an  hour.  Tire  cashier  having  dernanded  how 
she  looked,  his  wife  had  endeavored  to  describe  her: 
very  stiff,  very  pale,  with  her  big  blue  eyes  exceedingly 
bright  beneath  her  black  locks;  and  not  a movement, 
the  air  of  a somnambulist.  But  they  would  discover  how 
things  stood  during  the  day. 

Below,  Koubaud  found  his  colleague  Moulin,  who  had 
been  on  duty  during  the  night,  and  h'e  relieved  him, 
while  Moulin  chatted,  walking  about  for  a few  minutes 
longer,  posti  ng  hi  rn  in  the  trifling  rnatters  which  had  occur- 
red  since  the  evening  before  : tramps  had  been  surprised 
just  as  they  were  getting  into  the  baggage^room  ; three 
station  men  had  been  reprimanded  for  lack  of  disci- 
pline ; a fastening  hook  had  broken  while  the  Monti- 
vi Hiers  train  was  being  made  up.  Silently  Koubaud 
listened,  with  a calm  countenance  ; and  he  was  only  a 
little  worn,  without  doubt  a remuant  of  fatigue,  which 
his  sleepy  eyes  showed  also.  When  his  colleague  had 
ceased  to  talk,  he  seemed  to  be  questioning  him  still  as 
if  his  attention  had  been  centred  on  other  events.  But 
this  was  ail  ; he  bent  his  head  and  looked  for  an  instant 
at  the  floor. 

Walking  along  the  qnay,  the  two  men  had  arrived  at 
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tlie  end  of  tlie  covered  slied,  at  the  place  where,  upon 
tlie  right,  was  a sbeltered  house  in  wliicb  stood  tlie  rolling 
stock  that  liad  corne  in  the  night  previous  and  would 
serve  to  make  up  the  trains  of  the  morrow.  And  lie 
had  raised  his  face,  his  glances  had  fastened  themselves 
npoii  a first-class  carriage  provided  witli  a coupé,  num- 
ber  293,  which  a gas-jet  was  illuminât! ng  with  a flicker- 
ing  glimmer,  when  the  other  exelaimed: 

“Ah  ! 1 forgot ” 

Koubaud’s  pale  face  colored  and  he  could  not  restrain  a 
slight  movernent. 

“I  forgot,”  repeated  Moulin.  “That  carriage  is  not  to 
go  ont,  so  dorftput  it  tins  morning  in  the  6.40  express.” 

There  was  a short  silence  before  Koubaud  asked,  in  a 
very  natural  voice  : 

“ Ah  ! what’s  the  reason  ? ” 

“ Why,  a coupé  lias  been  engaged  for  tins  evening’s 
express.  It  is  not  sure  that  one  will  corne  in  during  tlie 
daj,  so  tins  one  is  to  be  kept.” 

Koubaud  was  still  looking  fixedly  at  it.  He  responded  : 

“ Ail  right.” 

But  another  thought  absorbed  him  ; he  suddenly  burst 
out  : 

“ It’s  disgusting!  Just  see  in  what  way  those  ckarers 
do  their  work  1 That  carriage  seems  to  hâve  on  it  the 
accurnulated  dust  of  a week  I ”' 

“Ah!”  rejoined  Moulin,  “ when  trains  get  in  after 
eleven  o’clock  there’s  no  danger  of  the  rnen  giving  a car 
a touch  of  the  rag.  But  it  will  be  ail  right  when  they 
rnake  up  their  minds  to  go  the  rounds.  The  other  even- 
iiig  they  forgot  a passenger  asleep  on  a bencli  and  be  did 
not  awake  until  the  next  morning.” 

Then,  stifling  a yawn,  he  said  he  would  go  up  to  bed. 
And,  as  he  was  going,  a sudden  curiosity  brought  him 
back. 

“ What  about  your  afifair  with  the  sub-préfect?  Ita 
finished,  isn’t  it  ? ” 
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“ Yes,  yes,  tlie  trip  paid  me.  l’m  satisfied.” 

“AhI  so  much  the  better.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
293  don’t  go  ont.” 

Wlien  Roubaud  was  left  alone  npon  the  quay,  he 
walked  slowly  back  towards  the  Montivilliers  train, 
whicli  was  waiting.  The  doors  of  the  halls  were  open  ; 
passengers  appeared,  some  hunters  with  their  dogs,  two 
or  three  familles  of  shopkeepers  taking  advantage  of 
Sunday — very  few  people  in  the  aggregate.  But  this 
train  off,  the  first  of  the  day,  he  had  no  time  to  lose, 
being  compelled  to  make  up  the  5.45  omnibus,  a train 
for  Rouen  and  Paris.  At  this  early  hour  the  personnel 
not  being  numerous,  the  work  of  the  under  station  mas- 
ter was  complicated  with  ail  sorts  of  cares.  When  he 
had  superintended  the  manoeuvre,  each  carriage  taken 
from  the  shelter  house,  pushed  by  men  and  broughf 
under  the  shed,  he  was  compelled  to  hasten  to  the  hall 
of  departure  to  give  a glance  at  the  distribution  of  tickets 
and  the  registry  of  baggage.  A quarrel  broke  ont  betweeii 
some  soldiers  and  an  employé  which  necessitated  his 
intervention.  For  half  an  hour,  amid  the  currents  of 
icy  air,  amid  the  shivering  public  with  eyes  still  heavy 
with  sleep  and  in  that  ill-humor  caused  by  a crush  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  he  multiplied  himself,  gave  hirnself 
not  a single  thought.  Then,  the  departure  of  the  omni- 
bus having  cleared  the  dépôt,  he  hurried  to  the  post  of 
the  switch-tender  to  assure  himself  that  ail  was  going 
right  in  that  direction,  for  another  train  had  arrived,  the 
direct  train  from  Paris,  which  was  behind  time.  He 
returned  to  assist  at  the  disembarkation  and  waited 
tintil  the  flow  of  passengers  had  given  up  their  tickets 
and  were  piled  in  the  hôtel  coaches,  which  at  that  time 
waited  under  the  shed,  separated  from  the  track  by  a 
simple  palisade.  And  then  only  he  was  able  to  breathe 
for  an  instant  in  the  dépôt  which  had  grown  silent  and 
deserted  again. 

Six  o’clock  struck.  Roubaud  quitted  the  covered  hall 
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at  a promenade  pace  ; and,  outside,  having  space  before 
liim,  he  raised  lus  head  and  breatlied  on  seeing  that  the 
dawn  vvas  breaking  at  last.  The  wind  frorn  the  sea  had 
finished  driving  off  the  mist;  it  was  the  clear  morning 
of  a fine  dav.  He  saw  toward  the  nortb  the  line  of 
IrigoLiville,  as  far  as  the  trees  of  the  cemetery,  corne  ont 
in  avioletish  hue  upon  the  palingsky  ; afterwards,  turn- 
ing  toward  the  south  and  west,  he  noticed,  over  the  sea, 
a final  fliglit  of  light  white  clouds,  which  swam  slowly 
in  a squadron  ; while  the  entire  east,  the  immense  gap 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  began  to  glow  with  tbe  Corn- 
ing rising  of  the  snn.  With  a mechanical  movement  he 
took  off  his  silver  embroidered  cap  as  if  to  cool  his  fore- 
liead  in  the  keen  and  pure  air.  Tins  horizon  to  which 
he  was  accustorned,  the  vast  fiat  unrolling  of  the  depen- 
dencies  of  the  dépôt,  to  the  left  the  place  of  arrivai,  then 
the  round  house  of  the  engines,  to  the  right  the  place  of 
departure,  a whole  town,  seemed  to  quiet  him,  to  restore 
him  to  the  calmnèss  of  his  daily  work,  eternally  the 
saine.  Above  the  wall  of  the  Hue  Charles  Laffitte  fac- 
tory  chimneys  smoked  ; one  saw  the  enormous  heaps  of 
coal  of  the  establishments  which  ran  along  the  Yauban 
basin.  And  a noise  was  already  mounting  from  the 
other  basins.  The  whistling  of  the  merchandise  trains 
and  the  awakening  and  odor  of  the  water  brought  by 
the  wind  made  him  think  of  the  fête  of  the  day,  of  that 
ship  which  was  going  to  be  launched  and  around  which 
the  crowd  was  crushing. 

As  Koubaud  returned  beneath  the  covered  building  he 
found  the  laborers  commencing  to  make  up  the  6.40 
express;  he  believed  that  the  men  were  bringing  ont 
No.  293,  and  ail  the  quieting  effect  of  the  cool  morning 
was  swallowed  np  in  a sudden  burst  of  rage. 

“Nom  de  Dieu!  not  thatcarriage!  Letitbe!  Itdon’t 
go  out  until  this  evening  ! ” 

The  chief  of  the  laborers  explained  to  him  that  they 
were  merely  shifting  the  carriage  to  get  another  which 
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was  beliind  it.  But  he  did  not  hear,  deafened  by  bis 
anger  beyond  ail  measure. 

“ Awkward  scoundrels,  you  were  told  not  to  touch  it  ! ” 

Wben  he  had  finally  understood,  he  remained  furious, 
falling  upon  the  inconveniences  of  tbe  dépôt  jard,  in 
which  they  could  iiot  even  turn  a car.  In  fact,  the 
dépôt  yard,  one  of  the  first  of  the  line  made,  was  insuffi- 
cient,  unworthy  of  Havre,  with  its  old  frame  shelter* 
house,  its  marquée  of  wood  and  zinc,  with  its  narrow 
sky-lights,  and  its  bare,  misérable  buildings,  cracked  in 
every  part. 

“ It’s  a shame.  I don’t  know  why  the  Compagnie  bas 
not  already  torn  it  down.” 

Tlie  laborers  stared  at  him,  surprised  to  hear  him 
speak  freely,  he  of  a discipline  habityally  so  correct. 
He  noticed  this  and  ail  at  once  controlled  himself.  And, 
silent,  stiffened,  he  continued  to  supervise  the  manœuvre. 
A wrinkle  of  discontent  eut  his  lovv  forebead,  while  bis 
round  and  ruddy  face,  studded  with  red  beard,  took  a 
deep  tension  of  will. 

From  that  time  Roubaud  had  ail  his  sang-froid.  He 
busied  himself  actively  with  the  express,  looking  alter 
every  detail.  Some  couplings  having  appeared  to  him 
ill-made,  he  exacted  that  they  should  be  tightened  under 
his  eyes.  A motber  and  ber  two  daugbters  wbo  visited 
his  wife  desired  that  he  should  install  thern  in  a com- 
partment  reserved  exclusively  for  ladies.  Tben,  before 
sounding  his  whistle  as  the  signal  for  departure,  he  again 
assured  himself  of  the  good  order  of  the  train  ; and  for 
a long  while  he  watebed  it  moving  away  with  the  clear 
glance  of  one  minute  of  neglect  on  whose  part  may 
cost  human  lives.  Soon,  however,  he  was  compelled  to 
cross  tbe  track  to  reçoive  a train  from  Rouen,  wliicli  was 
entering  tbe  dépôt  yard.  Tbere  he  found  a post-office 
employé  with  whom,  each  day,  he  exchanged  the  news. 
It  was  a brief  period  of  rest  in  his  greatly  occupied 
morning,  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  he 
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could  breathe,  no  immédiate  service  demanding  bis  atten- 
tion. And  tliat  morning  as  usual  he  rolled  a cigarette 
and  cbatted  very  gayly.  The  ligbt  b ad  increased  and 
tliey  bad  just  extinguisbed  tbe  gas  beneatli  the  marquée. 
Jt  was  so  poorly  lurnisbed  with  skyligbts  that  a gray 
gloom  yet  reigned  tbere  ; but,  beyond,  tbe  vast  section 
of  sky  upon  wbicb  it  opened  was  already  flaming  witb  a i 
fire  of  rays  ; wbile  tbe  entire  horizon  grew  rosy,  with  a 
sbarp  clearuess  of  details,  in  that  pure  air  of  a fine  winter 
morning. 

At  eight  o’clock  M.  Dabadie,  the  chief  station  master, 
was  accustomed  to  corne  down-stairs,  and  then  the  under 
station  master  went  to  make  bis  report.  He  was  a fine- 
looking  man,  very  dark,  handsomely  dressed  and  having 
tbe  bearing  of  a great  mercbant  wholly  devoted  to  bis 
business.  Besides,  he  paid  but  srnall  attention  to  the 
passenger  dépôt;  he  devoted  bimself  particularly  to  tbe 
movement  of  tbe  basins,  to  tbe  enorrnous  transit  of  mer- 
cbandise,  in  continuai  relations  with  tbe  bigb  commerce 
of  Havre  and  of  tbe  whole  world.  That  day  he  was 
late*;  and  twice  already  Eoubaud  had  pushed  open  tbe 
office  door  witbout  finding  bim  there.  Upon  tbe  table 
tbe  mail  was  not  even  opened.  The  eyes  of  the  under 
station  master  fell  upon  a dispatch  among  tbe  letters. 
Then,  as  if  held  by  a spell,  he  bad  no  longer  quittedtbe 
door,  turning  around  in  sj)ite  of  bimself  and  casting 
quick  glances  toward  tbe  table. 

FinaJly,  at  ten  minutes  past  eigbt,  M.  Dabadie 
appeared.  Eoubaud,  wbo  bad  seated  bimself,  did  not 
speak  in  order  to  permit  bim  to  open  tbe  dispatcb.  But 
tbe  cbief  did  not  liasten,  wisbing  to  show  bimself  ami- 
able witb  bis  subordinate,  wbom  be  esteemed. 

“ And,  naturally,  in  Paris,  everytbing  went  well,  eb  ? 

“ Yes,  monsieur,  I tbank  you.” 

He  bad  finisbed  by  opening  tbe  dispatcb  ; and  be  did 
not  read  it;  be  still  smiled  at  tbe  otber, -whose  voice 
bad  sunk  lovv  under  tbe  violent  efibrt  be  was  making  to 
control  a nervous  spasm  wbicb  was  convulsing  bis  clun. 
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“ We  are  deliglited  to  keep  you  Lere.” 

“ And  I arn  very  happy  to  remain  with  you,  monsieur.” 

Then,  as  M.  Dabadie  decided  to  run  through  the  dis- 
patoh,  Koubaud,  whose  face  was  moistened  by  a slight 
sweat,  watched  bim.  But  the  émotion  wliich  he 
expected  was  not  produced  ; the  chief  quietly  fiiiished 
reading  the  telegram,  which  he  threw  back  upon  hia 
desk  : without  doubt  it  related  to  sorne  simple  detail  of 
service.  And  immediately  he  continued  to  open  his  mail, 
while,  according  to  the  custom  of  each  morning,  the 
under  master  made  his  verbal  report  concerning  tlie 
events  of  the  night  and  the  morning.  Only,  this  morning, 
Eoubaud,  hesitating,  was  forced  to  search  before  he  could 
recall  what  his  colleague  had  said  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  tramps  surprised  in  the  baggage-room.  A few 
words  more  were  exchanged  and  the  chief  was  dismiss- 
ing  him  with  a gesture,  when  the  two  chief  adjoints,  the 
one  of  the  basins  and  the  one  of  the  fast  freight,  entered, 
having  also  corne  to  report.  They  brought  with  them  a 
new  dispatch,  which  an  employé  had  just  handed  them 
upon  the  quay. 

“You  can  withdraw,”  said  M.  Dabadie,  aloud,  seeing 
that  Roubaud  had  stopped  at  the  door. 

But  the  latter  waited,  his  eyes  round  and  fixed  ; and 
he  did  not  go  until  the  little  paper  had  fallen  back  upon 
the  table,  pushed  aside  with  the  same  movement  of 
indifférence.  For  an  instant  he  wandered  beneath  the 
marquée,  perplexed  and  stunned.  The  dock  marked 
8.35  ; there  was  no  further  departure  before  the  omnibus 
of  9.50.  Ordinarily  he  employed  this  hour  of  respite  in 
taking  a turn  in  the  ddpôt  yard.  He  walked  for  a few 
minutes  without  knowing  where  his  feet  were  taking 
him.  Then,  as  he  raised  his  head  and  found  himself 
again  before  carriage  No.  293,  he  made  a sudden  turn 
and  went  off  toward  the  round  house  of  the  engines. 
The  Sun  had  now  mounted  to  the  horizon,  a golden  dust 
was  raiüing  down  in  the  pale  air.  And  he  no  longer 
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enjojed  the  fine  moruing;  he  hastened  his  steps,  with  a 
very  busy  air,  striving  to  kill  the  nightmare  of  his 
waiting. 

A voice  suddenly  stopped  him. 

“ Monsieur  Koubaud,  good-day  I Did  you  see  my 
wife  ? ” 

It  was  Pecqueux,  the  fireman,  a tall,  brisk  fellow  of 
forty-three,  thiu,  with  big  bones,  his  face  yellowed  by  the 
fire  and  smoke.  His  gray  eyes  beneath  his  low  forehead 
and  his  large  rnouth  in  a projecting  jaw  laughed  with 
the  continuai  laugh  of  a pleasure-seeker. 

“ What  ! It’s  you  ? ” said  Roubaud,  pausing  in  aston- 
ishment.  “Ab,  yes  I The  accident  which  happened  to 
the  engine.  I had  forgotten  it.  A leave  of  absence  of 
twenty-four  hours — not  hard  to  take,  eh?  ” 

“ Not  so  veiy,”  said  the  other,  who  was  still  drunk  from 
last  night’s  jollification. 

“ And  did  you  see  my  wife  ? ” demanded  he  again. 

“Oh!  yes,  we  saw  her,”  answered  the  under  station 
master.  “ We  even  breakfasted  in  your  chamber.  Ah  ! 
what  a fine  wife  you  hâve,  Pecqueux!  You  are  very 
wrong  to  behave  toward  her  as  you  do.” 

Ile  laughed  more  violently. 

“ Anyhow,”  resumed  Roubaud,  “ it’s  not  very  kind  in 
you.” 

But  he  stopped  on  seeing  a tall,  lean  woman  emerge 
from  a shed  in  front  of  which  they  were  standing.  It 
was  Philomène  Sauvagnat,  the  sister  of  the  dépôt  chief 
and  Pecqueux’s  supplementary  spouse  at  Havre  for  a year 
past.  She  was  accused  of  drinking.  She  had  flirted 
with  ail  the  men  of  the  dépôt  yard  in  the  little  house 
which  her  brother  occupied  near  the  engine  round  house 
and  which  she  kept  in  a very  dirty  condition.  This 
brother,  an  obstinate  Auvergnat,  very  strict  on  the  point 
of  discipline  and  higlily  esteeraed  by  his  chiefs,  had  beeu 
in  great  trouble  because  of  her,  having  even  been  threat- 
ened  with  discharge;  and  if  now  she  was  tolerated  on 
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account  of  him,  lie  onlj  kept  her  with  him  through  an 
obstinate  farnily  spirit,  wbicli,  bowever,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  beating  her  at  times  for  her  delinquencies  uutil 
the  life  was  almost  out  of  her  body.  Séverine  had 
quarrelled  with  Philomène,  whoin  she  shuimed  as  mucli 
as  possible  from  natural  pride  and  had  ceased  to  bow  to 
ber. 

“ Well,”  said  Philombne,  insolently,  “ l’il  see  you 
later,  Pecqueux.  Monsieur  Eoubaud  bas  ad  vice  to  offer 
you  not  intended  for  my  ears.” 

“ Oh  ! you  needn’t  go,”  said  the  fireman,  grinning. 
“ It’s  a joke.” 

“ ISTo,  no.  I rnust  go  take  Madame  Lebleu  two  -eggs 
I promised  her.” 

She  had  hurled  forth  tins  name  expressly,  knowing  the 
sullen  rivalry  between  the  cashier’s  wife  and  the  wile  of 
the  under  station  master,  affecting  tobeon  thebest  tenus 
with  the  first  in  order  to  enrage  the  other.  But  she 
remai  ned  nevertheless,  suddenly  interested  when  she 
heard  the  fireman  ask  about  the  sub-préfect  business. 

“ It’s  settled  and  you’re  satisfied.  Isn’t  that  about  it, 
Monsieur  Roubaud  ? ” 

“ Entirely  satisfied.” 

Pecqueux  winked  his  eyes  with  a cunning  air. 

“ Oh  ! you  had  no  reason  to  be  worried.  Because 
when  one  lias  a big  trump  card  in  his  sleeve — eh? — you 
know  wliat  I rnean  ! My  wife  also  lias  a great  deal  to 
be  g rate  fui  to  him  for.” 

The  under  station  master  interrupted  tins  allusion  to 
President  Grandmorin  by  saying  in  a hasty  manner: 

“ And  so  you  do  not  leave  until  this  evening?  ” 

“No  ; the  ‘ Lison  ’ lias  just  been  repaired — they  hâve 
finished  adjusting  the  driving-rod.  And  T’m  waiting  for 
my  engineer,  who  bas  been  taking  a lioliday  to  himself. 
You  know  him,  don’t  you  ? Jacques  Lantier.  Ile’s 
from  your  district.” 

For  an  instant  Roubaud  did  not  answer,  absent,  his 
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mind  wandering.  Then,  with  a start  of  awakening,  Le 
said: 

“Eh?  Jacques  Lantier,  the  engineer?  Certaicly  I 
know  liim,  thougli  but  slightly.  It  was  liere  that  we 
met,  for  Le  is  my  junior  and  t uever  saw  Lim  down  at 
Plassaiis.  Last  autumn  Le  did  a sligLt  service  for  my 
wife — a commission  Le  executed  for  Ler  at  the  Louse  of 
Ler  cousins  at  Dieppe,  lie  is  a capable  young  feilow 
according  to  report.” 

He  spoke  as  chance  directed,  copiously.  Suddenly 
Le  started  off. 

“ Au  revoir,  Pecqueux.  1 Lave  to  take  a glance  on. 
this  side.”  ' ^ 

Tlien  only  Philombne  went  away,  with  Ler  long  step 
of  a Lorse  ; wLile  Pecqueux,  motionless,  witli  Lis  Lands 
in  Lis  pockets,  smiling  with  enjoyment  in  tlie  idleness 
of  that  merry  morning,  was  astonisLed  to  observe  tliat 
tlie  under  station  master,  after  Laving  contented  Limself 
with  making  the  rounds  of  the  sLed,  quickly  returned. 
It  did  not  take  Lim  long  to  give  that  glance.  What 
was  it  that  he  could  Lave  corne  to  spy  out? 

As  Koubaud  went  back  under  the  marquée  nine 
o’clock  was  about  striking.  Ile  walked  to  the  end  of  it, 
near  the  post-office  station,  and  looked  witLout  appear- 
ing  to  find  what  Le  sought;  then,  Le'returned,  with  the 
same  impatient  step.  Successively,  Le  questioned,  willi 
Lis  eyes,  the  offices  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice. At  that  hour,  the  dépôt  was  quiet  and  deserted; 
and  Le  alone  went  Lurriedly  about  there,  with  the  air 
of  being  more  and  more  weakened  by  the  calmness,  in 
that  torment  of  a rnan,  tlireatened  with  a catastrophe, 
wLo  finishes  by  ardently  wisLing  that  it  may  corne.  His 
sang-froid  was  exLausted  ; Le  could  not  rémain  in  one 
place.  ISTow,  Lis  eyes  no  longer  quitted  tlie  dock.  Nine 
o’clock  came,  five  minutes  pastnine,  Usually,  Le  did  not 
go  back  to  Lis  private  apartrnents  for  breakffist  until  ten 
o’clock,  after  the  departure  of  the  9.50  train.  And,  sud- 
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denly,  he  went  up-stairs,  urged  on  bj  tbe  tbougbt  tbat 
Séverine  was  waiting  also  up  there. 

In  tbe  corridor,  at  tbat  précisé  minute,  Madame  Lebleu 
bad  opened  ber  door  to  admit  Pbilornène,  wbo  bad  corne 
in  neighborlj  fasbion,  witbout  a bonnet,  holding  two 
eggs  in  lier  band.  Tbey  remained  at  tbe  door  and  Koii- 
baad  was  cornpelled  to  enter  bis  apartments  witb  their 
eyes  fastened  upon  bim.  He  bad  bis  key  and  made 
baste.  Nevertbeless,  wbile  tbe  door  was  being  rapidly 
opened  and  sbut,  tbey  saw  Séverine  sitting  motionless  in 
a cbair  in  the  dining-room,  ber  bands  idle  and  ber  pro- 
file pale.  And,  drawing  Philoméne  in  and  closing  ber 
door,  Madame  Lebleu  related  tbat  sbe  bad  already  seen 
ber  tbat  way  tbat  morning  : witbout  doubt,  tbe  sub-pré- 
fect  matter  bad  gone  wrong.  But  no;  Pbilornène 
explained  tbat  sbe  bad  run  up  because  sbe  bad  news  ; 
and  sbe  repeated  wbat  sbe  bad  beard  tbe  under  station 
master  bimself  say.  Tben,  tbe  two  women  lost  tbein- 
selves  in  conjectures.  Tbus  it  was  at  eacb  of  tbeir  meet- 
ings—gossip  witbout  end. 

“ l’il  put  my  band  in  tbe  fire  if  tbey  baven’t  been 
singed,  my  dear.  Tbey’re  staggered  for  sure.” 

“ Ab  I my  good  friend,  if  tbey  would  rid  us  of  tbem 
now  !” 

Tbe  rivalry,  more  and  more  envenomed,  between  tbe 
Lebleus  and  tlie  Eoubauds,  was  bornsimplyof  a question 
of  apartments.  Ail  the  second  floor,  over  tbe  waiting- 
rooms,  served  to  lodge  tbe  employés  ; and  tbe  central 
corridor,  a regular  botel  corridor,  painted  yellow  and 
ligbted  from  above,  divided  tbe  story  in  two,  witb  brown 
doors  on  a line  to  right  and  left.  Only,  tbe  lodgings  on 
tbe  rigbt  bad  Windows  wbicb  opened  on  tbe  court-yard 
of  departure,  planted  witb  old  elm  trees,  above  wbicb 
sjiread  tbé  admirable  view  of  tbe  line  of  Ingouville  ; 
wbile  tbe  lodgings  on  tbe  left,  witb  narrow,  arched  Win- 
dows, looked  directly  out  upon  tbe  marquée  of  tbe 
dépôt  yard,  tbe  zinc  roof  and  dirty  skyligbts  of  wbicb 
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barred  tlie  horizon.  Nothing  was  more  agreeable  than 
tlie  first,  with  tlie  continuai  animation  of  the  court-jard, 
tlie  green  of  tbe  trees  and  the  vast  country  ; and  there 
was  sufïicient  to  make  one  die  of  ennui  in  the  second, 
wliere  one  could  scarcely  see  distinctly  for  the  walled  off 
sky,  as  if  in  prison.  In  front  lived  the  chief  station 
master,  the  under  station  master  Moulin  and  the 
Lebleus;  back  were  lodged  the  Koubauds,  as  well  as  the 
cash-taker  Mlle.  Guichon;  witliout  counting  three  rooms 
which  were  reserved-  for  travelling  inspectors.  ISTow,  it 
was  noterions  that  the  two  under  station  masters  had 
always  lodged  side  by  side.  If  the  Lebleus  were  there 
it  was  because  of  the  complaisance  of  the  former  under 
station  master,  replaced  by  Koubaud,  who,  a childless 
widower,  had  desired  to  be  agreeable  to  Madame  Lebleu 
by  yielding  up  his  lodgings  to  her.  But  ought  not  those 
lodgings  to  hâve  returned  to  the  Roubauds  ? Was  it  just 
to  relegate  them  to  the  back  when  they  had  the  right  to 
be  on  the  front?  As  long  as  the  two  households  had 
lived  in  friendship  Séverine  had  given  way  before  her 
neighbor,  who  was  older  than  she  by  twenty  years,  in  ill 
health,  and,  besides,  so  enormous  that  she  was  ail  the 
time  stifling.  And  war  had  really  been  declared  only 
since  the  day  when  Philoméne  had  angered  the  two 
women  by  abominable  gossip. 

“ You  knpw,”  resumed  the  latter,  “ that  they  are  quite 
capable  of  having  taken  advantage  of  their  trip  to  Paris 
to  demand  your  expulsion.  It  has  been  affirmed  to  me 
that  they  hâve  written  a long  letter  to  the  Director  urg- 
ing  their  rights.” 

Madame  Lebleu  choked. 

“The  wretches!  And  I am  quite  sure  that  they  are 
working  to  get  the  cash-taker  on  their  side;  for  she  has 
scarcely  bowed  to  me  in  two  weeks.  She’s  a ni  ce 
créature!  But  l’ve  got  my  eye  on  her!  ” 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  affirm  that  Mlle.  Guichon 
was  carrying  on  a nightly  flirtation  with  the  chief  sta- 
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tion  master.  Their  doors  were  opposite  each  other.  It 
was  M.  Dabadie,  a widower  and  the  fatlier  of  a big  girl 
still  at  boarding-scliool,  wlio  had  brought  tliere  this 
thirtj-year  old  blonde,  already  faded,  sileiit  and  tliin,but 
as  SLipple  as  a serpent.  She  must  liave  been  instructress 
somewliere.  And  it  was  impossible  to  surprise  her,  so 
noiselessly  slie  slipped  througli  tlie  narrowest  clefts.  For 
herself  she  did  not  count  for  much.  But  if  she  could  be 
caught  flirting  with  tlie  chief  station  master,  she  would 
assume  a décisive  importance  and  the  triumph  would  be 
in  holding  her  by  possessing  her  secret. 

“ Oh  ! l’il  find  out  in  the  end,”  continued  Madame 
Lebleu.  “ I don’t  want  to  let  myself  be  eaten.  Ilere  we 
are,  here  we’ll  stay.  The  best  people  are  on  our  side, 
are  they  not,  my  dear  ? ” 

The  whole  dépôt,  in  fact,  was  interested  in  this  war  of 
the  two  lodgings.  Indeed,  the  corridor  was  ravaged  by 
it  ; only  the  other  under  station  master,  Moulin,  gave  no 
heed  to  it,  satisfied  with  being  on  the  front  and  married 
to  a timid  and  frail  little  woman,  whom  nobody  ever 
saw,  but  who  increased  his  family  every  twenty  rnonths. 

“ Well,”  concluded  Philomène,  “if  they’re  staggered, 
it’s  not  this  blow  that  will  put  them  perrnanently  out-of- 
doors.  Look  out,  for  they  know  people  who  hâve  influ- 
ence.” 

She  still  held  her  two  eggs  ; she  offered  tliem  that 
morning’s  eggs  which  she  had  taken  from  uiider  her  hens. 
And  the  old  lady  gave  vent  to  a confusion  of  thanks. 

“How  kind  you  are!  You’re  spoiling  me!  Corne 
and  hâve  a chat  moj'e  frequently.  You  know  that  my 
husband  is  always  in  his  counting-room  ; and  I get  so 
weary,  nailed  here  because  of  my  limbs.  What  would 
become  of  me  if  those  wretches  deprived  me  of  my 
view?” 

Then,  when  she  had  accompanied  her  to  the  door  and 
was  about  re-opening  it,  she  placed  a fiuger  upou  her 
lips. 
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“ Chut  ! let’s’  listeu.” 

Botli  of  tliein,  standing  in  the  corridor,  remained  there 
for  five  full  minutes,  without  a movement,  holding  their 
breatli.  They  leaned  their  heads  and  stretched  their 
ears  toward  the  Koubauds’  diiiing-roorn.  But  not  a 
Sound  came  from  it;  the  silence  of  death  reigned  there. 
And,  alraid  of  beiiig  surprised,  thej  finally  separated,^ 
giving  each  other  a parting  nod,  without  a word.  The 
one  went  away  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  the  other  closed 
tlie  door  so  softly  that  the  click  of  the  lock  could  not  be 
heard. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  nine  Roubaud  was  again  below, 
under  the  marquée.  Ile  was  superintending  the  forma- 
tion of  the  9.50  omnibus  ; and,  in  spite  of  the  effort  of 
bis  vvill,  he  gesticulated  too  much,  kept  moving  his  feet 
and  incessant]}'  lurried  liis  head  to  inspect  thequay  from 
one  end  to  the  otlær  with  a glance.  Nothing  arrived  and 
his  hands  began  to  tremble. 

Then,  suddenly,  as  he  was  still  searching  the  dépôt 
yard  with  a backvvard  glance,  he  heard  beside  him  the 
voice  of  a telegraph  employé,  saying,  breathlessly  : 

Monsieur  Eoubaud,  do  you  know  where  are  Monsieur 
the  chief  station  master  and  Monsieur  the  commissary 
of  surveillance?  I hâve  dispatches  for  them  and  hâve 
been  running  around  here  for  ten  minutes,” 

He  had  turned  about  with  su  ch  a stiffening  of  his 
entire  being  that  not  a muscle  of  his  face  moved.  His 
eyes  fixed  thernselves  upon  the  dispatches  which  the 
employé  held.  This  time,  the  excitement  of  the  latter 
gave  him  certainty — at  last  the  catastrophe  had  corne. 

“Monsieur  Dabadie  passed  here  a little  whileago,”* 
said  he,  tranquilly. 

And  never  had  he  felt  him  self  so  cold,  of  such  clear 
intelligence,  altogether  banded  for  the  defense.  How  he 
was  sure  of  himself. 

“AhI”  resumed  he,  “ here  cornes  Monsieur  Dabadie 
now.” 
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In  fact,  tlie  cliièf  station  master  was  returning  from  tbe 
fast  freiglit  dépôt.  As  soon  as  he  liad  run  tbrougli  tbe 
dispatcb,  lie  exclairned  : 

“ Tbere  bas  been  an  assassination  on  tbe  line!  Tbe 
Eouen  inspecter  telegraplis  me  to  tliat  efiêct!  ” 

“ Wbat  ? ” demanded  Rouband.  “ An  assassination 
among  our  personnel  ? ” 

“ No,  no  ; tbe  victiin  was  a traveller  in  a coupé.  Tbe 
corpse  was  tbrown  ont  near  tbe  exit  of  tbe  Malaunay 
tunnel,  àt  post  153.  And  tbe  victim  is  one  of  our  admin- 
istrators.  President  Grandmorin  1 ” 

In  bis  turn,  tbe  uuder  station  master  exclairned  : 

“ Tbe  President  ! Ab  1 my  poor  wife  will  be  incon- 
solable 1 ” 

The  cry  was  so  natural,  so  full  of  pity,  tbat  M.  Dabadie 
paused  for  an  instant. 

“ You  knew  bim — tbat’s  so.  A very  fine  man,  was  be 
not  ? ” 

Tben,  returning  to  tbe  other  telegram,  addressed  to  tbe 
commissary  of  surveillance  : 

“This  must  be  from  tbe  Judge  of  Inquiry,  doubtless 
concerning  some  formality.  And  as  it  is  but  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  nine,  naturally  Monsieur  Caucbe  is  not 
yet  bere.  Let  some  one  go  quickly  to  tbe  Café  du  Com- 
merce upon  tbe  Cours  Napoléon.  He’li  be  found  tbere 
witbout  tbe  sligbtest  doubt.” 

Five  minutes  later  M.  Caucbe  arrived,  brougbt  by  one 
of  tbe  dépôt  bands.  A former  offîcer,  considering  bis 
position  as  a retireinent,  be  never  appeared  at  tbe  dépôt 
before  ten  o’clock,  wben  be  idled  around  tbere  for  a 
moment  and  tben  returned  to  tbe  café.  Tbis  tragedy,  " 
wbicb  fell  upon  bim  between  two  games  of  piquet,  bad 
at  fîrst  astonisbed  bim,  for  ordinarily  tbe  matters  wbicb 
passed  tbrougb  bis  bands  were  not  very  important.  But 
tbe  dispatcb  was,  indeed,  from  tbe  Rouen  Judge  of 
Inquiry;  and,  if  it  bad  arrived  twelve  bours  after  tbe 
discovêry  of  tbe  body,  it  was  because  tbat  judge  bad,  in 
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tlie  first  place,  telegraplied  to  Paris,  to  tbe  chief  station 
master,  to  learn  in  what  condition  the  victim  had  set  ont  ; 
onîy  after  being  also  informed  of  the  number  of  the  train 
and  that  of  the  car  had  he  sentto  the  commissary  of  sur- 
veillance the  order  to  examine  the  coupé  attached  to 
carriage  293,  if  that  carriage  was  yet  at  Havre.  Instantly, 
the  ill-humor  M.  Cauclie  had  displayed»at  having  been 
uselessly  bothered  without  doubt,  ashe  thought,  vanished 
and  gave  place  to  an  attitude  of  extreme  importance, 
proportioned  to  the  exceptional  gravity  the  matter  in 
hand  had  assuined. 

“ But,”  cried  he,  suddenly  uneasy,  from  fear  of  seeing 
the  examination  escape  him,  “the  carriage  cannot  be 
here  any  longer — it  must  havegoneout  again  this  morn- 
ing.” 

It  was  Eoubaud  who  assured  him,  with  his  calm  air. 

“No,  no,  excuse  me.  Tliere  was  a coupé  engaged  for 
this  evening — tbe  carriage  is  there,  under  the  shelter 
shed.” 

And  he  led  the  way,  the  commissary  and  the  chief 
station  master  folio wing  him.  Meanwhile  the  news 
must  hâve  spread,  for  the  dépôt  hands  had  stealthily 
quitted  work  and  were  also  following  ; while  at 
the  doors  of  the  offices  of  the  different  services 
employés  showed  themselves  and  finished  by  approach- 
ing,  one  by  one.  Soon  a crowd  had  gathered. 

As  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  carriage,  M.  Dabadie 
made  this  observation  aloud  : 

“ Why,  last  evening,  this  car  was  visited.  If  any 
traces  had  remained  they  would  hâve  been  mentioned  in 
the  report.” 

“ We  shall  soon  see,”  said  M.  Gauche. 

Ile  opened  the  door  and  climbed  into  the  coupé  and, 
at  the  same  instant,  broke  fortli  in  exclamations,  forget- 
tinghimself  and  swearing. 

“ Ah  ! nom  de  Dieu  I it  looks  as  if  a hog  had  been 
killed  here  ! ” 
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A little  breath  of  fear  ran  amorg  tliose  présent,  heads 
were  thrust  forward  and  M.  Dabadie,  one  of  tlie  first, 
Avishing  to  see,  got  upon  tbe  steps  : while,  behiiid  Lim, 
Koubaiid,  lo  do  like  tbe  others,  craned  bis  neck. 

In  tbe  interior,  tbe  coupe  sliowed  no  disorder.  The 
Windows  had  remai ned  closed  and  everytbing  seemed  in 
place.  But  a frightful  odor  escaped  from  the  open  door  ; 
and  tbere,  in  tbe  middle  of  one  of  tbe  cushions,  a pool 
of  black  blood  had  coagulated,  a pool  so  deep  and  wide 
that  a strearn  had  started  from  it  as  from  a spring,  fîow- 
ing  upon  the  carpet.  Clots  rem  ai  ned  hanging  to  the 
cloth.  And  notbing  more,  nothing  but  tbis  vile  smell- 
ing  blood. 

M.  Dabadie  burst  into  a rage. 

“ Where  are  tbe  men  who  made  the  visit  last  even- 
ing  ? Bring  them  to  me  ! ” 

They  were  on  tbe  spot  and  came  forward,  stammering 
excuses:  Could  one  make  out  anything  in  the  night ? 
— and  y et  tbey  had  passed  tbeir  hands  every  where. 
They  swore  they  had  smelt  notbing  the  niglit  before. 

Meanwhile  M.  Gauche,  standing  in  the  carriage,  was 
taking  notes  in  pencil  for  bis  report.  He  called  Eou- 
baud,  with  whom  be  associated,  both  smoking  cigarettes 
along  the  quay  in  bours  of  idleness. 

“ Monsieur  Roubaud,  get  in  and  help  me.” 

And,  when  the  under  station  master  had  stepped  over 
the  blood  on  the  carpet  to  prevent  walking  in  it  : 

“ Look  under  the  other  cushion  and  see  if  anything 
bas  slipped  there.” 

He  raised  the  cushion  and  searched  with  prudent 
hands,  bis  glances  merely  those  of  curiosity. 

“ There  is  nothing.” 

But  a stain  upon  the  wadded  cloth  of  the  back 
attracted  his  attention  ; and  he  pointed  it  out  to  the 
cornmissary.  Was  it  not  the  bloody  imprint  of  a 
finger?  No.  They  finally  agreed  that  it  was  a splash. 
The  crowd  had  corne  nearer  to  folio this  examination, 
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scenting  crime,  pressing  beliind  tbe  chief  station  master, 
whom  tlie  répugnance  of  a délicate  man  Lad  kept  upon 
tbe  step. 

Siiddenly  tbe  latter  made  tbis  remark  : 

Say  now.  Monsieur  Eoubaud,  you  were  on  tbe  train. 
Did  you  not  return  by  tbe  express  last  evening?  You 
can,  perbaps,  give  us  some  information  I ” 

“Ha!  that’s  so ! ” cried  tbe  commissary.  “Did  you 
notice  anytbing  ? ” 

For  tbree  or  four  secondvS  Koubaud  remained  mute. 
Just  tben  be  was  bending  dowii,  exarnining  tbe  carpet. 
But  be  arose  alrnost  immediately,  answering  in  bis  nat- 
ural  voice,  a trille  tbick: 

“Certainly,  I will  tell  you.  My  wife  was  witb  me. 
If  wbat  I know  is  to  ligure  in  tbe  report,  T would  prefer 
to  bave  ber  corne  down  in  order  to  correct  my  recollec- 
tions by  bers.” 

Tbisappeared  very  reasonable  to  M.  Caucbe,  and  Pec- 
queux,  wbo  bad  just  arrived,  oftered  to  go  in  searcb  of 
Sladame  Koubaud.  He  went  off  witb  great  strides  and 
tbere  was  a moment  of  waiting.  Pbilomène,  wbo  bad 
run  up  witb  tbe  lîreman,  followed  bim  witb  ber  eyes, 
irritated  because  be  bad  cliarged  bimself  witb  tliis  com- 
mission. But,  baving  caugbt  sigbt  of  Madame  Lebleu, 
wbo  was  bastening  along  witb  ail  tbe  swiftness  of  ber 
poor  swollen  limbs,  sbe  sprang  forward  to  aid  ber  : and 
tbe  two  women  raised  tbeir  baiids  toward  beaven,  utter- 
ing  exclamations,  excited  by  tbe  discovery  of  so  abom- 
inable a crime.  Altbougb  as  yet  absolutely  notbing  was 
known,  already  versions  were  circulating  around  ibem 
arnid  tbe  wildness  of  gestures  and  visages.  Dominating 
tbe  buzz  of  voices,  Pbilombne  berself,  wbo  bad  tiie 
information  from  no  one,  affirmed  on  ber  word  of  bonor 
tbat  Madame  Koubaud  bad  seen  tbe  assassin.  And 
tbere  was  silence  wben  Pecqueux  reappeared,  accom- 
panied  by  Séverine. 

“Look  at  ber  now!”  murmured  Madame  Lebleu. 
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“ Who  would  call  her  the  wife  of  an  under  station  master, 
with  her  air  of  a princess  ! This  morning,  before  day, 
she  was  already  thus,  combed  and  corseted,  as  if  slie 
were  going  to  make  a round  of  visitsi” 

It  was  with  short,  regular  steps  tliat  Séverine  advanced. 
There  was  a whole  long  end  of  the  quay  to  follow, 
beneath  eyes  which  were  watching  her  coming  ; and  she 
did  not  weaken  ; slie  simply  pressed  her  handkerchief  over 
her  eyelids  in  the  heavy  grief  she  had  just  experienced 
on  learning  the  name  of  the  victim.  Clad  in  a very^ele- 
gant  plain  black  dress,  she  seemed  to  be  in  mourning  for 
her  protector.  Her  thick,  dark  locks  glistened  in  the 
sunlight,  for  she  had  not  even  taken  time  to  cover  her 
head  in  spite  of  the  cold.  Her  soft  blue  eyes,  full  of 
anguish  and  drowned  in  tears,  made  her  a very  touching 
sight. 

“ Sure  enough  she  has  reason  to  weep,”  said  Philo- 
méne,  in  an  undertone.  “They’re  doue  for  now,  since 
somebody  has  killed  their  good  Providence.” 

. When  Séverine  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  ail  that 
crowd,  in  front  of  the  open  door  of  the  coupé,  M.  Gauche 
and  Eoubaud  got  out  of  it  ; and  immediately  the  latter 
coramenced  to  tell  what  he  knew. 

“ Yesterday  morning,  as  soon  as  we  reached  Paris,  we 
went  to  see  Monsieur  Grandrnorin,  did  we  not,  my  dear? 
It  rnust  hâve  been  a quarter  past  eleven,  rnustn’t  it?  ” 
He  looked  at  her  fixedly  and  she  repeated,  in  a docile 
voice  : 

Yes,  a quarter  past  eleven.” 

But  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  cushion  black  with  blood 
and  she  had  a spasm  ; great  sobs  leaped  from  her  throat, 
and  the  chief  station  master,  rnoved,  hastily  intervened. 
“ Madame,  if  you  cannot  bear  this  spectacle — we  fully 

understand  your  grief ” 

“Oh!  just  a couple  of  words,”  interrupted  the  com- 
missary.  “ Afterwards  we’ll  hâve  Madame  reconducted 
back  to  her  apartments.” 
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Koubaud  hastened  to  continue. 

“ It  was  tben,  after  having  cbatted  of  différent  tbings, 
Ibat  M.  Grandmorin  announced  to  us  bis  intention  of 
leaving  on  tbe  rnorrow  to  go  to  bis  sister’s  at  Doinville. 
I see  bim  yet,  seated  at  bis  desk.  I was  bere — my  wife 
tbere.  Was  it  not  so,  my  dear,  tbat  be  said  to  us  be 
would  leave  ou  tbe  rnorrow?  ” 

“ Yes,  on  tbe  rnorrow.” 

M.  Caucbe,  wbo  was  continuing  to  take  rapid  notes 
in  pencil,  raised  bis  bead. 

“ïïow!  Ou  tbe  rnorrow?  But  since  be  departed  in 
tbe  evening  I ” 

“ Wait  a bit  I ” replied  tbe  under  station  master.  “ But 
wben  be  learned  tbat  we  were  to  return  in  tbe  evening 
be  for  an  instant  entertained  tbe  idea  of  taking  tbe 
express  witb  us,  if  my  wife  would  follow  bim  to  Doin- 
ville to  spend  a few  days  at  bis  sister’s,  as  sbe  bas 
already  done.  But  my  wife,  wbo  b ad  a great  deal  to  do 
bere,  refused.  Is  it  not  so  tbat  you  refused?” 

“ 1 refused — yes.” 

“And  be  was  very  kind.  He  occupied  bimself  witb 
me  and  accompanied  us  to  tbe  door  of  bis  study.  Did 
be  not,  my  dear?  ” 

“ Yes,  to  tbe  door.” 

“In  tbe  evening  we  departed.  Before  installing  our- 
selves  in  our  compartment,  I cbatted  witb  M.  Yan- 
dorpe,  tbe  cbief  station  master.  And  I saw  notbing  at 
ail.  I was  greatly  aiinoyed  because  I believed  we  were 
alone  and  tbere  was  a lady  in  a corner  wbom  I b ad  not 
noticed;  and  more  so  because  two  otber  persons,  a 
family,  got  in,  besides,  at  tbe  last  moment,  üntil  we 
got  to  Eouen  tbere  was  notbing  particular — I saw  notb- 
ing. But  at  Eouen,  as  we  bad  left  tbe  compartment  to 
stretcb  our  limbs,  wbat  was  our  surprise  to  perceive, 
tbree  or  four  cars  away  from  ours,  M.  Grandmorin 
standing  at  tbe  door  of  a coupé I “Wbat,  Monsieur 
tbe  President,  you  bere?  Ab|  we  bad  no  suspicion 
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that  we  were  travelling  witli  yoal”  And  he  explâined 
to  us  that  lie  had  received  a dispatch.  Then  the  whistle 
blew  and  we  got  quicldj  back  into  our  compartmeiit, 
wbicli,  to  our  great  delight  was  emptj,  ail  our  travelling 
companions  having  stopped  at  Eouen.  And  that’s  ail  I 
bave  to  tell,  isn’t  it,  iny  dear?  ” 

“ Yes,  that’s  ail.” 

This  narrative,  simple  as  it  was,  had  rnade  a strong 
impression  upon  its  hearers.  AU  had  waited  to  under- 
stand,  with  eager  faces.  The  comrnissary,  ceasing  to 
Write,  expressed  the  general  surprise  when  lie  demanded: 

“And  you.  are  suie  that  tliere  was  no  one  in  the 
coupé  with  M.  Grandmorin  ? ” 

“Oh!  yes,  absolutely  sure.” 

A shiver  ran  through  the  crowd.  This  mystery  which 
posed  itself  sent  forth  a little  chill  of  fear  which  each 
one  felt.  If  the  traveller  was  alone,  by  whom  could  he 
hâve  been  assassinated  and  thrown  from  the  coupé  three 
leagues  from  there,  before  another  stoppcige  of  the 
train  ? 

In  the  silence  Philomêne’s  evil  voice  was  heard  : 

“It’s  queer  ail  the  same  1 ” 

And  feeling  himself  stared  at,  Roubaud  looked  at  lier, 
with  a toss  of  the  chin,  as  if  to  say  that  he  also  thought 
it  queer.  Beside  lier  he  saw  Pecqueux  and  Madame 
Lebleu,  who  also  tossed  their  heads.  AU  eyes  were 
turned  in  his  direction — something  else  was  expected  ; 
they  were  searching  upon  his  person  for  some  forgotten 
detail  which  v;ould  throw  light  on  the  case.  There  was 
no  accusation  in  these  ardently  curious  looks;  and  he 
believed,  nevertheless,  that  he  saw  a vague  suspicion 
peeping  through,  that  doubt  which  the  smallest  fact 
sometirnes  changes  into  certainty. 

“ Extraordinary  ! ” rnurmured  M.  Gauche. 

“ Altogetlier  extraordinary  ! ” repeatcd  M.  Dabadie. 

Then  Roubaud  took  a decision. 

“What  l’m  entirely  sure  of,  besides,  is  that  the 
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express,  wliich  goes  witliout  a stop  Irom  Rouen  to  Bar- 
entin,  travelled  with  the  régulation  speed,  witliout  anj- 
tliing  abnormal  tbat  I could  see.  I say  tins  because, 
finding  ourselves  alone,  I h ad  lowered  tlie  window  to 
smoke  a cigarette  ; and  I cast  glances  outside,  clearly 
beariiig  ail  tlie  noises  of  the  train.  Even  at  Barentin, 
liaving  recognized  upon  the  quay  M.  Bessiëre,  the  sta- 
tion master,  my  successor,  I called  to  him  and  we 
exchanged  a few  woi*ds  while,  mounted  upon  the  step, 
he  shook  my  hand.  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  ? Ile  can  be 
questioned.  M.  Bessiëre  will  corroborate  me.” 

Séverine,  still  motionless  and  pale,  her  visage  drowned 
in  trouble,  couûrmed  once  agaiu  her  husband’s  déclara- 
tion. 

“ Yes;  he  will  tell  ail  about  it.” 

From  that  moment  ail  accusation  became  impossible, 
if  the  Roubauds,  having  got  into  their  compartment 
again  at  Rouen,  h ad  been  greeted  there,  at  Barentin,  by 
a friend.  The  shadow  of  suspicion  which  the  under 
station  master  had  believed  he  saw  passing  in  the  eyes 
had  gone  ; and  the  astonishment  of  each  one  had 
increased.  The  case  had  taken  a turn  more  and  more 
mysterious. 

“ Think,”  said  the  commissary.  “ Are  you  entirely  cer- 
tain that  no  one,  at  Rouen,  could  hâve  climbed  into  the 
coupé  after  you  had  quitted  M.  Grandmorin?  ” 

Evidently  Roubaud  had  not  foreseen  this  question, 
for,  for, the  first  time,  he  was  troubled,  not  having,  with- 
out  doubt,  the  answer  prepared  in  advance.  Ile  looked 
at  his  wife,  hesitating. 

“Oh  ! no,  I believe  not.  They  had  closed  the  doors 
and  whistled  ; we  had  only  just  the  time  to  regain  our 
carriage.  And,  besides,  as  the  coupé  was  reserved,  no  one 
could  get  into  it,  it  seems  to  me.” 

But  the  black  eyes  of  his  wife  had  enlarged,  grown  so 
big  that  he  was  frightened  olï*  from  being  affirmative. 

“After  ail,  I don’t  know.  Yes,  perhaps  some  one 
might  hâve  got  in.  There  was  a regular  crush ” 
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And,  in  proportion  as  lie  talked,  Lis  voice  again  grew 
clear,  ail  this  new  history  was  born,  affirined  itself. 

‘‘  You  know,  because  of  the  fêtes  at  Havre,  tlie  crowd 
was  enormons.  We  had  been  obliged  to  defend  our 
coinpartment  against  passengers  of  the  second  and  even 
the  third  class.  Besides,  the  dépôt  is  very  badly  lighted  ; 
one  could  see  nothing  ; people  puslied  and  shouted  in  the 
confusion  of  the  departure.  Ma  foi  ! yes,  it  is  qui  te 
possible  that,  not  knowing  where  to  stow  himself,  or  even 
proûting  by  the  overcrovvding,  sorne  one  may  hâve  intro- 
duced  himself  by  force  into  the  coupé  at  the  last  second.” 

And  interrupting  himself  : 

“ Eh,  my  dear? — that’s  what  must  hâve  happened.” 

Séverine,  with  a brokeii  air,  her  handkerchief  over  her 
svvollen  eyes,  repeated  : 

“ That’s  what  happened,  certainly.” 

From  that  tirne  the  scent  was  given  ; and,  without 
sayirig  so,  the  commissary  of  surveillance  and  the  chief 
station  master  exchanged  a look,  with  a knowing  air. 
A long  mo veinent  had  agitated  the  crowd,  who  felt  that  the 
examination  was  finished  and  who  were  tormented  by  a 
need  of  making  comments.  Immediately  suppositions 
were  circulated,  each  one  had  a story.  For  an  instant 
the  service  of  the  dépôt  had  been  suspended  ; the  entire 
personnel  was  there,  possessed  by  this  drama  ; and  it  was 
a surprise  to  see  the  9.80  train  enter  beneath  the  mar- 
quée. Men  ran,  the  doors  were  opened  and  the  flood  of 
passengers  flowed  away.  But  almost  ail  the  curions 
had  remained  around  the  commissary,  who,  with  the 
scrupulousuess  of  a methodical  man,  had  made  a final 
visit  to  the  blood-stained  car. 

Pecqueux,  gesticulating  between  Madame  Lebleu  and 
Philomène,  preceived  at  this  moment  his  engineer, 
Jacques  Lantier,  who  had  just  got  ofi‘ the  train  and  who, 
standing  rnotionless,  was  looking  atthe  assemblage  from 
a distance.  He  beckoned  violently  to  him,  but  Jacques 
did  not  stir.  Finally,  he  walked  forward  slowly. 
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“ What’s  up?  clernanded  he  of  liis  fireman. 

ïïe  knew  well  enougli,  and  listened  with  an  inatten- 
tive ear  to  tlie  news  of  tlie  assassination  and  tbe  suppo- 
sitions tliat  were  being  made.  What  surprised  and 
inoved  liirn  strangely  was  falling  in  tbe  midst  of  tins 
exarnination  and  againfinding  tbat  coupé  wbicli  be  bad 
but  caugbt  a glimpseof  in  tbe  darkness,  rusbing  along 
at  full  speed.  He  craned  bis  neck  and  looked  at  tbe 
pool  of  blood  coagulated  upon  tbe  cusbion  ; and  be  again 
saw  tbe  scene  of  tbe  murder,  again  saw,  especiallj,  tbe 
corpse  stretcbed  ont  at  tbe  side  of  tbe  track  down  tliere, 
witb  its  tbroat  open.  Tben,  as  be  turned  awaj  bis  ejes, 
be  noticed  tbe  Eoubauds,  wbile  Pecqueux  continued  to 
tell  bim  tbe  storj — in  wbat  manner  tbose  people  were 
mixed  up  in  tbe  business — tbeir  dejiartnre  frorn  Paris  in 
tbe  sa  me  train  as  tbe  victim,  tbe  last  words  tbey  bad 
exclianged  togetber  at  Rouen.  He  knew  tbe  rnan  from 
sbaking  bands  witb  bim  occasion  ail)'-  since  be  bad  been 
doing  duty  on  tbe  express  ; tbe  wife  be  bad  seen  from 
time  to  time,  but  bad  kept  away  from  ber,  as  from  tbe 
rest,  in  bis  unwbolesome  lear.  But  at  tbat  minute, 
weeping  and  pale  as  sbe  was,  witb  tbe  terrified  sweet- 
ness  of  ber  bine  eyes  beneatb  tbe  black  locks  of  ber  bair, 
sbe  struck  bim.  He  coukl  not  stop  looking  at  ber,  and 
be  grew  absent  ; bewildered,  be  asked  bimself  wby  tbe 
Eoubauds  and  be  were  tbere,  bow  circumstances  bad 
continued  to  re-unite  tbem  in  front  of  tbat  car  of  tbe 
crime,  tbey  wbo  bad  returned  from  Paris  tbe  nigbt 
before,  be  tbat  very  instant  corne  back  from  Barentin. 

“ Oli  ! I know,  I know,”  said  he  aloud,  interrupting 
tbe  fireman.  “ I was  down  tbere  at  tbe  exit  of  tbe  tun- 
nel last  nigbt  and  I tbougbt  I saw  sometbing  at  tbe 
moment  tbe  train  passed.” 

Tins  created  a gi’eat  excitement  and  evervbody  gatb- 
ered  around  liim.  And  be  at  first  trembled,  astonisbed 
and  upset  by  wbat  be  liad  just  said.  Wby  bad  be 
spoken,  after  baving  so  formally  promised  liirnself  to  be 
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silent?  Some  very  good  reasons  h ad  advised  In’m  to 
keep  a still  tong-ae  I And  tlie  words  îiad  unconsciously 
issued  from  his  lips  while  lie  was  lookiiig  at  tliat  wornan. 
She  liad  suddenly  removed  ber  bandkerchief  to  fix  upon 
bim  lier  tearful  eyes,  wbicli  bad  grown  even  larger  tban 
before. 

But  tbe  commissary  hadquickly  approacbed,  witli  tlie 
cbief  station  master. 

“ Eh  ? vvbat  did  you  see  ? ” 

And  Jacques,  beneath  Séverine’s  motionless  glance, 
told  wbat  be  liad  seen:  tbe  ligbted  coupd,  passingin  tbe 
nigbt  at  full  speed,  and  tbe  fleeing  profiles  of  tbe  two 
rneu,  one  tbrowii  back,  tbe  otber  vvitli  tbe  knife  in  bis 
grasp.  Beside  bis  wife,  Roubaud  listened,  also  fixing 
upon, bim  bis  big,  keen  eyes. 

“ Tben,”  demanded  tbe  commissary,  “you  would 
recognize  tbe  assassin  ? ” 

“ bb  ! no,  I tbink  not.” 

“Did  be  wear  an  overcoat  or  a blouse  ? ” 

“ I can  affirrn  notbing.  Remember,  tbe  train  was 
going  at  tbe  speed  of  eigbty  kilomètres  ! ” 

Séverine  involuntaril3?'  excbanged  a glance  witb 
Roubaud,  wbo  bad  tbe  strengtb  to  say  : 

“ It  would,  indeed,  bave  required  good  eyes.” 

“No  matter,”  concluded  M.  Caucbe,  “ tbis  is  an 
important  staternent.  Tbe  Judge  of  Inquiry  will  aidyou 
to  see  cleaily  tbrougb  it  ail.  Monsieur  Lantier  and 
Monsieur  Roubaud,  give  me  your  exact  names  for  tbe 
siimmonses.” 

It  was  over  ; tbe  group  of  tbe  curions  melted  away 
gradually  and  tbe  service  of  tbe  dépôt  resurned  its  activ- 
ity.  Roubaud,  parti  cul  a rl  y,  was  obliged  to  basten  to 
occupy  bimself  witb  tbe  9.50  omnibus,  into  wbicb  trav- 
ellers  were  already  rnounting.  He  bad  given  Jacques  a 
grasp  of  tbe  band  more  vigorous  tban  usual  ; and  tlie 
latter,  left  alone  witb  Séverine,  bebind  Madame  Lebleu, 
Pecqueux  and  Pbilomène,  wbo  went  away  wliispering. 
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found  himself  forced  to  accoinpany  the  young  wife 
beneatli  the  marquée  as  far  as  the  employé’s  stairway, 
haviiig  nothing  to  say  to  her,  bat  still  kept  beside  her  as 
if  a bond  had  bound  them  together.  Now  the  gayety  of 
the  day  had  iiicreased,  the  bright  sun,  conqueror  of  the 
morning  mists,  had  clirnbed  into  the  grand  limpidity  of 
the  sky,  while  the  sea  breeze,  gaining  strength  with  the 
rising  tide,  had  brought  its  salty  coolness.  And,  as  he 
quitted  her  at  *last,  with  a comrn  on  place  remark,  he 
again  encountered  her  great  eyes,  the  terrified  and  sup- 
pliant sweetness  of  which  had  so  deeply  moved  him. 

But  there  was  a slight  whistle.  It  was  Koubaud,  vvho 
was  giving  the  signal  of  departure.  The  engîne 
responded  with  a prolonged  hiss,  and  the  9.50  train  started, 
rolled  more  rapidl}'-  and  disappeared  in  the  distance, 
amid  the  golden  dust  of  tlie  sunlight. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

THE  JÜDGE  OF  INQÜIRY. 

T HAT  day,  in  tlie  second  week  of  March,  M.  Denizet, 
the  Judge  of  Inquiry,  had  summoried  anevv  to  his 
office,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  of  Rouen,  certain  impor- 
tant witnesses  in  the  Grand morin  case. 

For  three  weeks  this  case  had  made  an  enormous 
noise.  It  had  upset  Rouen,  it  had  excited  Paris,  and  the 
opposition  journals,  in  the  violent  campaign  they  were 
making  against  the  Empire,  had  taken  it  as  an  engine 
of  war.  The  approach  of  the  general  élections,  the  pré- 
occupation of  which  dominated  allshades  of  politics,  liad 
enfevered  the  struggle.  There  had  been,  in  the  Chamber, 
sorne  very  storrny  sessions;  that  at  which  they  had 
sharply  discnssed  the  validation  of  the  powers  of  two 
deputies  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor  ; that 
also  at  which  they  had  fought  furiously  against  the 
financial  administration  of  the  Préfect  of  the  Seine, 
demanding  the  élection  of  a municipal  council.  And 
the  Grandmorin  business  had  corne  just  in  time  to  con- 
tinue the  agitation  ; tlie  most  extraordinary  stories  were 
in  circulation  and  every  morning  the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  new  hypothèses  injurions  to  the  govern- 
ment.  On  one  side,  it  was  given  out  that  the  victim, 
a familiar  of  the  Tuileries,  a former  magistrate,  com- 
mander of  the  Légion  of  ITonor  and  rich  to  the  extent 
of  millions,  had  been  a votary  of  the  worst  débauchés; 
on  the  other,  the  examination  having  amounted  to 
nothing  up  to  that  period,  they  had  commenced  to 
accuse  the  police  and  the  magistracy  of  complaisance — 
they  joked  about  that  legendary  assassin,  who  was  not 
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to  be  found.  If  there  was  a great  deal  of  truth  in 
these  attacks,  it  only  made  them  barder  to  bear. 

Hence,  M.  Denizet  felt  ail  tbe  beavj  responsibility 
wbicb  was  weighing  upon  him.  Ile  was  excited  also,  tbe 
more  so  because  be  was  ambitious  and  bad  eagerly 
awaited  a case  of  tbis  importance  to  bring  to  ligbt  tbe 
bigb  qualities  of  perspicuity  and  energy  wbicb  be  accor- 
ded  liimself.  Son  of  a large  Norman  live  stock  raiser, 
be  bad  studied  law  at  Caen  and  bad  been  very  late  in 
entering  tbe  magistracy,  wbere  bis  riistic  origin,  aggra- 
vated  by  bis  fatber’s  failure,  bad  rendered  bis  advance- 
nient  dif&cult.  Snbstitute  at  Bernay,  Dieppe  and  Havre, 
it  bad  taken  bim  ten  years  to  become  Procureur  Impér- 
ial at  Pont  Audemer.  Tben,  sent  to  Rouen  as  snbstitute, 
at  past  fifty  be  bad  been  Judge  of  Inquiry  tbere  for  tbe 
last  eigbteen  montbs.  Witbout  fortune,  ravaged  by 
needs  wbicb  bis  small  salary  could  not  satisfy,  be  lived 
in  tbat  ill-paid  dependency  of  tbe  magistracy,  accepted 
only  by  mediocrities  and  in  wbicb.  intelligent  men 
devoured  wbile  waiting  to  sell  tbemselves.  Ile  pos- 
sessed  a very  brigbt  and  keen  intelligence,  was  bonest, 
liked  bis  profession  and  Avas  intoxicated  witb  bis  omnip- 
otence, wbicb,  in  bis  judicial  office,  made  bim  absolute 
master  of  tbe  liberty  of  otbers.  His  interest  alone  cor- 
rected  bis  passion  ; be  bad  sucb  a burning  desire  to  be 
decorated  and  transferred  to  Paris  tbat,  after  baving 
allowed  bimself  to  be  carried  away,  on  tbe  first  day  of 
tbe  examination,  be  was  now  advancing  witb  an  extreme 
j)rudence,  divining  quicksands  in  every  direction  in  tbe 
deptbs  of  wbicb  bis  future  migbt  sink. 

It  must  be  adrnitted  tbat  M.  Denizet  bad  been  fore- 
warned,  for,  at  tbe  commencement  of  bis  investigation,  a 
friend  bad  advised  bim  to  go  to  Paris  to  tbe  Ministry 
of  Justice.  Tbere  be  bad  a long  talk  witb  tbe  secrétaire 
général,  M.  Camy-Larnotte,  an  important  personage, 
l)aving  power  over  tbe  personnel,  cbarged  witb  tlie 
nominations  and  in  constant  relations  witb  tbe  Tuil- 
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eries.  ïïe  was  a handsome  man,  liad  started  out  like 
himself  as  substitu.te,  but  bis  relations  and  his  wife  had 
caused  hirn  to  be  made  deputy  and  grand  officer  of  the 
Légion  of  Honor.  The  case  had  fallen  natnrally  into 
his  hands,  the  Procureur  Impérial  of  Eouen,  unens^ 
about  this  dubious  tragedj^  of  wliich  a former  magistrate 
was  the  victim,  having  taken  the  précaution  to  refer  it 
to  the  ministry,  who,  in  their  turn,  had  passed  it  over  to 
tlieir  secrétaire  général.  And  here  there  had  been  a 
chance  hit.  M.  Camy-Lamotte  had  been  a former 
condisciple  of  President  Grandmorin;  several  years  his 
junior,  he  had  reniained  on  such  a close  footing  of  friend- 
ship  witVi  him  that  he  knew  ail  about  hirn,  even  his 
vices.  Hence  he  spoke  of  his  friend’s  tragic  death  with 
deep  affliction  and  talked  to  M.  Denizet  only  of  his 
ardent  desire  to  get  hold  of  the  assassin.  But  he  did  not 
conceal  that  the  Tuileries  was  grieved’at  ail  this  dispro- 
portioned  noise  and  permitted  himself  to  recommend 
him  to  use  a great  deal  of  tact.  In  short,  the  Judge  of 
Irfiquiry  had  comprehended  that  he  would  do  well  to  go 
slovvly  and  risk  nothing  without  previous  approbation. 
Besides,  he  returned  to  Kouen  with  the  certainty  that, 
on  his  side,  the  secrétaire  général  had  sent  out  agents, 
himself  désirons  of  exarnining  into  the  aflfair.  He 
wished  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  order  to  hide  it  the 
more  effectually  should  such  a step  be  found  necessary. 

Meanwhile  days  passed  and  M.  Denizet,  despi  te  his 
efforts  of  patience,  grew  irritated  at  the  pleasantries 
of  the  press.  Then,  the  police  official  reappeared,  his 
nose  in  the  wind  like  a good  dog.  He  was  carried  away 
by  the  need  of  finding  the  true  scent,  by  the  glory  of 
being  the  first  to  smell  it  out,  ready  to  abandon  it  if 
ordered  to  do  so.  And,  while  awaiting  from  the  ininis- 
try  a letter,  a bit  of  advice  or  a sim[)le  sign,  which  did 
not  corne,  he  had  actively  resumed  his  investigation. 
Of  the  two  or  three  arrests  ali'eady  made  he  had  been 
able  to  keep  up  none.  But,  suddenly,  the  opening  of 
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President  Grandmorin’s  will  reawoke  in  him  a suspicion 
he  had  eutertained  frorn  tlie  very  first  : tbe  possible 
culpability  of  tbe  Roubauds.  Tbis  will,  encurnbered 
with  strange  legacies,  contained  one  by  wbicb  Séverine 
was  rnade  legatee  of  tbe  bouse  situaled  at  tbe  place 
known  as  tbe  Croix-de-Maufras.  From  tbat  time  tbe 
motive  of  tbe  murder,  vainly  sougbt  for  until  tben,  was 
found  : tbe  Roubauds,  aware  of  tbe  legacy,  bad  assassi- 
nated  tbeir  benefactor  in  order  to  enter  into  tbe  immé- 
diate enjoymerit  of  it.  Tbis  baunted  bira  tbe  more 
because  M.  Camy-Lamotte  bad  spoken  singularly  of 
Mme.  Roubaud  as  baving  known  ber  in  tbe  past  at 
tbe  President’s  wben  slie  was  a young  girl.  But  wbat 
nnlikelibood,  wbat  material  and  moral  impossibilities  I 
Since  be  bad  directed  bis  searcbes  in  tbat  quarter,  be 
bad  run  at  every  step  against  facts  wbicb  upset  bis  con- 
ception of  a judici  al  inquiry  classically  conducted.  No 
ligbt  appeared  ; tbe  grand  central  brigbtness,  tbe  first 
cause,  illuminating  ail,  was  lacking. 

Anotber  scent  existed  also,  wbicb  M.  Denizet  bad  not 
lost  sigbt  of,  tbe  scent  furnisbed  by  Roubaud  bimself — 
tbat  of  tbe  man,  wbo,  amid  tbe  crusb  of  tbe  departure, 
rnigbt  bave  climbed  into  tbe  coupé.  Tbis  was  tbe 
famous  unfindable  legendary  assassin  about  wbom  ail 
tbe  opposition  journals  werç  sneering.  Tbe  efforts  of 
tbe  Judge  of  Inquiry  bad  at  first  been  used  witli  regard 
to  tbe  description  of  tbis  man  at  Rouen  wbere  be  bad 
started  and  at  Barentin  wbere  be  must  bave  quitted  tbe 
train;  but  notbing  précisé  bad  resulted  ; certain  wit- 
nesses  even  denied  tbe  possibility  of  a reaerved  coupé 
being  taken  by  assault;  otbers  gave  tbe  most  contra- 
dictory  information.  And  tbe  scent  bad  seemed  wortb- 
less  wben  tbe  Judge,  in  questioning  tbe  barrière  guard, 
Misard,  fell  accidentally  upon  tbe  drarnatic  adventure 
of  Cabucbe  and  Louisette,  tbat  girl  wbo,  after  ber  expé- 
rience witb  tbe  President,  bad  gone  to  die  at  ber  good 
friend’s.  Tbis  was  a stroke  of  tbunder  for  bim  and  in  a 
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block  tlie  classical  act  of  accusation  formulated  itself  in 
his  brain.  Everytbing  was  tliere,  tlircats  of  death  made 
by  tbe  quarryinan  against  tlie  victirn,  déplorable  anté- 
cédents, an  awkwardly  invoked  alibi,  impossible  to 
prove.  Secretly,  in  a minute  of  energetic  inspiration,  lie 
had,  the  day  before,  caused  Cabuche  to  be  carriedavvay 
from  the  little  hovel  he  occupied  in  tlie  deptlis  of  tlie  . 
woods,  a sort  of  liidden  den  in  which  a pair  of  panta- 
looiis  stained  with  blood  liad  been  found.  And,  while 
still  defending  himself  against  the  conviction  which  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  while  promising  himself  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  Eoubauds,  he  exulted 
at  the  idea  that  he  alone  had  had  a sharp  eiiough  nose 
to  discover  the  real  assassin.  It  was  with  the  aim  of 
making  himself  certain  that  he  had  summoned,  that  day, 
to  his  office  several  witnesses  already  heard  on  the  mor- 
rovv  of  the  crime. 

The  Judge  of  Inquiry’s  office  was  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  Eue  Jeanne  d’Arc,  in  the  dilapidated  old  build- 
ing clinging  to  the  flank  of  the  former  palace  of  the 
Ducs  de  Normandie,  which  it  dishonored.  This  large, 
dull  apartment,  on  the  ground  floor,  received  a light  so 
wan  that,  in  winter,  a larnp  was  necessary  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Hung  with  faded  old  green 
paper,  its  only  articles  of  furniture  were  two  fauteuils, 
four  chairs,  the  Judge’s  desk  and  the  register’s  little 
table  ; while  upon  the  cold  mantelpiece  two  bronze  cups 
flank-ed  a dock  of  black  marble.  Behind  the  desk,  a 
door  led  to  a second  roorn,  in  which  the  Judge  some- 
times  hid  the  persons  he  wished  to  keep  at  his  disposai  ; 
while  the  entrance  door  opened  directly  upon  the  broad 
corridor,  furnished  with  benches,  where  the  witnesses 
waited. 

At  half-past  one,  although  two  o’clock  was  the  hour 
named  in  the  summons,  the  Eoubauds  were  there.  They 
Il  ad  arrived  from  Havre  and  had  scarcely  taken  time  to 
breakfast  in  a little  restaurant  of  the  Grande  Eue. 
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Both  clad  in  black,  he  in  a frock  coat  and  slie  in  a silk 
dress  like  a ladj?-,  they  maintained  the  somewhat  weary 
and  troubled  gravitj  of  a family  wbo  bave  lost  a rela- 
tive. She  was  seated  upon  a bench,  motionless  and 
speechless,  while  he,  standing  with  bis  hands  behind 
bim,  walked  with  slow  steps  in  front  of  her.  But  at 
each  return  their  glances  met  and  their  hidden  anxiety 
passed  like  a shadow  over  their  mute  faces.  Though  it 
bad  filled  tbem  with  joy,  the  legacy  of  the  Croix-de- 
Maufras  had  revived  their  fears  ; for  the  President’s 
family,  his  daughter  especially,  incensed  by  the  strange 
donations,  so  numerous  that  tbey  reached  half  the  total 
fortune,  spoke  of  attacking  the  will  ; and  Madame  de 
Lachesnaye,  urged  on  by  her  liusband,  showed  herself 
particularly  hard  against  her  old  friend  Séverine,  whom 
she  loaded  with  tbe  gravest  suspicions.  Besides,  the 
idea  of  a proof,  of  which  Eoubaud  had  not  at  first 
though t,  now  haunted  him  with  a continuons  fear  : the 
letter  which  he  had  made  his  wife  write  in  order  to 
décidé  Grandmorin  to  set  out  ; that  letter  would  be 
found,  if  tbe  President  bad  not  destroyed  it,  and  the 
writing  migbt  be  recognized.  Fortunately,  days  had 
passed  and  nothing  had  yet  appeared  ; the  letter  must 
hâve  been  torn  up.  Each  new  summons  to  the  Judge 
of  Inquiry’s  office  was  none  the  less  a cause  of  cold 
sweats  for  the  family,  beneath  their  correct  attitude  of 
heirs  and  witnesses. 

Two  o’clock  struck  and  Jacques  made  his  appearance 
in  his  turn.  He  had  corne  from  Paris.  Immediately, 
Eoubaud  advanced  with  extended  b and,  very  expansive. 

“ Ah  ! you  also  hâve  been  put  to  trouble.  Oh  I how 
tedious  is  this  sad  business  which  never  ends  I ” 

Jacques,  on  noticing  «Séverine,  wbo  was  yet  sitting 
motionless,  came  to  a dead  stop.  For  tbree  weeks  past, 
every  other  day,  on  each  of  bis  trips  to  Havre,  tbe  nnder 
station  master  had  overwhelmed  him  with  attentions. 
Once  even  he  had  been  forced  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
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dinner.  And,  beside  tlie  young  wife,  lie  again  felt  bim- 
self  quivering,  in  a growing  trouble.  Was  be  going  to 
fall  in  love  witb  ber,  too?  His  beart  tbuinped  and  his 
bands  burned  at  tlie  rnere  sigbt  of  tbe  wbite  line  of  ber 
neck  around  tbe  slope  of  ber  corsage.  Hence  be  firrnly 
resolved  to  avoid  ber  for  tbe  future. 

“And,”  resumed  Koubaud,  “ vvbat  do  tbey  say  about 
tbe  case  in  Paris?  Notbing  new,  eb?  Now,  see  bere, 
notbing  is  known,  notbing  ever  will  be  knovvn.  Corne 
and  say  bonjour  to  my  wife.” 

He  drew  bim  along;  Jacques  was  corapelled  to 
approacb  and  bow  to  Séverine,  ernbarrassed  and  smiling 
witb  tbe  air  of  a timid  cbild.  He  strove  to  talk  about 
indifferent  tbings,  beneatb  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  busband  and 
wife,  wliicb  were  fixed  upon  biin  as  if  endeavoring  to 
read  beyond  even  bis  tbougbts,  into  tbe  vague  dreams 
wbicb  be  bimself  besitated  to  grapple  witb.  Wby  was 
be  so  cold?  Wby  did  be  appear  to  seek  to  sbun  tbem  ? 
Had  bis  recollections  awakened?  Was  it  to  confront 
tbeni  witb  bim  tbat  tbey  bad  been  summoned?  He  was 
tbe  only  witness  tbey  feared  ; tbey  would  like  to  subdue 
bim,  to  bind  bim  to  tbern  by  tbe  bonds  of  a fraternity 
so  close  tbat  be  would  no  longer  bave  tbe  courage  to 
speak  against  tbem. 

Tbe  under  station  master,  in  torture,  returned  to  tbe 
case. 

“ So  you  bave  no  suspicion  for  wbat  reason  we  bave 
been  summoned  ? Eli  ! perbaps  tbere  is  sometbing  new  ? ” 

Jacques  made  a gesture  of  indifférence. 

“ Tbere  was  a rumor  in  circulation  awbile  ago,  at  tbe 
dépôt,  wben  I arrived.  An  arrest  was  spoken  of.” 

Tbe  Eoubauds  were  astonisbed,  greatly  agitated  and 
greatly  perplexéd.  Wbat!  an  arrest?  Ho  one  bad 
breathed'  a word  to  tbem  about  it.  An  arrest  made,  or 
an  arrest  to  make  ? Tbey  overwbelmed  bim  witb  ques- 
tions, but  be  knew  notbing  furtber  in  regard  to  tbe 
matter. 
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At  that  moment  a sound  of  footsteps  in  tlie  corridor 
made  Séverine  turn. 

“ Here  are  Bertlie  and  her  husband,”  mnrmured  sbe. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  Lachesnayes.  Tliey  passed  the 
Koubauds  very  stifïly  ; the  young  wife  did  not  even 
bestow  a glance  upon  her  former  comrade,  and  an  uslier 
introduced  them  at  once  into  the  office  of  the  Judge  of 
Inquiry. 

“ Well,  we  must  arm  ourselves  vvith  patience,”  said 
Eoubaud.  “ We  are  here  for  two  good  liours.  Sit 
down ! ” 

He  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  Séverine  and,  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  invited  Jacques  to  sit  on  the  other 
side,  beside  her.  Tlie  latter  remained  standing  for  an 
instant  longer.  Then,  as  she  looked  at  him  with  her 
soft  and  fearful  air,  he  let  himself  sink  upon  the  bench. 
She  was  very  frail  between  them  ; he  felt  that  she  was 
submissively  tender  ; and  the  slight  warmth  which 
emanated  frorn  this  woman  slowly  benumbed  his  entire 
being. 

In  M.  Denizet’s  office  the  examination  was  about  to 
commence.  Already  the  inquest  had  fnrnished  the  mat- 
ter  for  an  enormous  docket,  many  bundles  of  papers 
clotlied  with  blue  shirts.  An  effort  had  been  made  to 
folio w the  victim  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Pai’is.  M.  Vandorpe,  the  chief  station  master,  had 
deposed  as  to  the  departure  of  the  6.30  express,  the  car- 
nage 293  added  at  the  last  moment,  the  few  words 
exchanged  with  Eoubaud,  who  had  got  into  his  compart- 
m-ent  a little  before  the  arrivai  of  President  Grandrnorin 
and,  finally,  as  to  the  installation  of  the  latter  in  his 
coupé,  where  he  wascertainly  alone.  Then,  the  conduc- 
tor  of  the  train,  Henri  Dauvergne,  interrogated  as  to 
what  had  passed  at  Eouen,  during  the  stop  of  ten  min- 
utes, had  been  unable  to  affirm  anything.  He  had  seen 
the  Eoubauds  talking  in  front  of  the  coupé  and  he 
believed  that  they  had  returned  to  their  compartment, 
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tlie  door  of  whicli  was  closed  by  a superintendent  ; but 
this  remained  vague  amid  the  pushing  of  the  crowd  and 
tlie  semi-darkness  of  the  dépôt.  As  to  pronouncing 
lu  m self  if  a raan,  the  famous  unfindable  assassin,  h ad 
been  able  to  throw  himself  into  the  coupé  at  the  moment 
of  starting,  he  thought  the  matter  but  little  likely,  while 
admitting  the  possibility  ; for,  to  his  knowledge,  such  a 
thing  had  been  dçne  twice.  Other  employés  of  the 
Kouen  personnel,  questioned  also  upon  the  sarne  points, 
instead  of  bringing  in  any  light,  had  not  donc  much 
except  to  tangle  up  matters  by  their  contradictory 
responses.  However,  one  fact  was  proved — the  grasp  of 
the  hand  given  by  Roubaud,  from  the  interior  of  the 
carriage,  to  the  station  master  at  Barentin,  who  had 
climbed  upon  the  step:  this  station  master,  M.  Bessibre, 
had  forrnally  recognized  it  as  exact,  and  had  added  that 
his  colleague  was  alone  with  his  wife,  who,  lying  in  ,a 
half-recumbent  position,  appeared  to  be  sleeping  tran- 
quilly.  In  addition,  they  had  gone  as  far  as  to  liant  up 
the  travellers  who  had  left  Paris  in  the  same  compart- 
ment  as  the  Roubauds.  The  big  lady  and  the  big  gen- 
tleman, who  had  arrived  late,  at  the  last  minute,  bour- 
geoises of  Petit-Couronne,  had  declared  that,  having 
fallen  asleep  immediately,  they  could  not  say  anything  ; 
and  as  to  the  woman  in  black,  mute  in  her  corner,  she 
had  vanished  like  a shadow  ; it  had  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  fînd  her.  Finally,  there  were  other  wit- 
nesses  still,  the  small  fry,  those  who  had  served  to  estab- 
lish  the  identity  of  the  travellers  who  got  ont  that 
evening  at  Barentin  : the  tickets  had  been  counted  and 
ail  the  passengers  who  left  the  train  there  had  been  dis- 
covered,  except  one,  a tall  fellow  with  his  head  envel- 
oped  in  a blue  handkerchief,  who,  some  said,  wore  a 
paletot  and  others  a blouse.  In  regard  to  this  man  alone, 
who  had  disappeared,  vanished  like  a dream,  the  docket 
contai ned  three  hundred  and  ten  dépositions,  of  such  con- 
fusion that  each  piece  of  testimony  was  upset  by  another. 
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And  tlie  docket  was  furtlier  cornplicated  by  judicial 
pièces:  the  procbs-verbal  ot’identification drawn  up  by  the 
register  wliom  the  Procureur  Impérial  and  the  Judge  of 
Inquiry  h ad  taken  to  the  theatre  of  the  crime,  a veiy 
voluminous  description  of  the  spot  beside  the  track 
where  the  victira  lay,  of  the  position  of  the  body,  of  the 
costume  and  of  the  objects  found  in  the  pockets  vvhich 
h ad  aided  in  establishing  the  identity  ; the  procès-verbal 
of  the  physician,  who  was  also  brought  there,  a paper  in 
which,  in  scientific  terms,  was  described  at  length  the 
wound  of  the  throat,  the  sole  wound,  a frightful  gash 
made  with  a cutting  instrument,  a knife  without  doubt; 
other  procès-verbaux  still,  other  documents  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  the  corpse  to  the  hospital  at  Rouen, 
to  the  time  it  had  remained  there  before  its  remarkably 
prompt  décomposition  had  forced  the  authorities  to  give 
it  up  to  the  family.  But  from  tliis  new  mass  of  papers 
only  two  or  three  important  points  stood  out.  First,  in 
the  pockets  they  had  found  neither  the  watch  nor  a lit- 
tle  wallet  reported  to  bave  contained  ten  bills  of  a thou- 
sand  francs  each,  a surn  due  by  President  Grandmorin  to 
his  sister.  Madame  Bonnehon,  and  which  the  latter 
expected.  It  would  therefore  hâve  seemed  that  the 
motive  of  the  crime  was  robbery,  if  a ring,  ornamented 
with  a large  brilliant,  had  not  remained  on  the  finger. 
From  tliis  again  arose  a whole  sériés  of  hypothèses. 
Unfortunàtely,  they  had  not  the  numbers  of  the  bank 
bills  ; but  the  watch  was  known,  a very  heavy,  self- 
winding  watch,  bearing  upon  the  case  the  two  initiais  of 
the  President  interlaced  and  in  the  interior  a mark  of 
fabrication,  the  number  2516.  Finally,  the  weapon,  the 
knife  the  assassin  had  used,  had  given  occasion  for  con- 
sidérable searches  along  the  road,  among  the  surrounding 
bushes,  everywhere  it  might  hâve  been  thrown  ; but 
they  had  proved  useless — the  assassin  must  hâve  hidden 
the  knife  in  the  saine  hole  as  the  bills  and  watch.  They 
bad  picked  up  only,  about  a hundred  mètres  before  the 
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station  of  Barentin  was  reached,  tlie  victim’s  travelling 
wrap,  abandoned,  cast  tliere  like  a compromising  objéct, 
and  it  figured  among  the  articles  in  evidence. 

When  the  Lacliesnayes  entered,  M.  Denizet,  standing 
before  liis  desk,  was  re*reading  one  of  the  first  examina- 
tions which  his  register  had  taken  from  the  docket. 
lie  was  a little  and  fairlj  stout  man,  entirely  shaved 
and  turning  gray.  His  thiek  cheeks,  square  chin  and 
large  nose  had  a pale  immobility,  which  was  further 
augmented  by  his  heavy  eyelids,  half  falling  over  his 
big  bright  eyes.  But  ail  the  sagacity,  ail  the  address 
which  he  believed  he  had  had  taken  refuge  in  his  mouth, 
an  active  mouth,  playing  its  sentiments  to  the  town, 
of  an  extrerne  rnobility  and  which  thinned  itself  down 
in  the  minutes  when  he  grew  very  shrewd.  His  shrewd- 
ness  was  against  him,  for  the  most  part;  he  was  too 
perspicacious;  he  tricked  too  much  with  the  simple  and 
solid  truth,  after  a profession  al  idéal,  having  made  of  his 
function  a type  of  moral  anatomist,  gifted  with  second 
sight,  extremely  spiritual.  But  he  was  not  by  any 
means  a fool. 

Immediately  he  did  the  agreeable  toward  Madame  de 
Lachesnaye,  for  he  was  still  a fashionable  magistrale, 
frequenting  the  society  of  Rouen  and  the  environs. 

“ Madame,  be  kind  enough  to  take  a seat.” 

And  he  himself  advanced  a chair  to  the  youngworaan, 
a puny  blonde,  with  a disagreeable  and  ugly  air  in  lier 
mourning  attire.  But  he  was  simply  polite  and  some- 
what  haughty  in  bearing  toward  M.  de  Lachesnaye, 
who  was  also  a blonde  and  puny-looking  ; for  this  little 
man,  counsellor  at  the  court  from  the  âge  of  thirty-six, 
and  decorated,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  his  father-in-la\v 
and  to  the  services  his  father,  also  a magistrate,  had  ren- 
dered  in  the  past  in  mixed  commissions,  represented  in 
his  eyes  the  magistracy  of  favor,  the  rich  magistracj^, 
the  mediocrities  who  install  themselves,  certain  of  a 
rapid  way  from  their  relation ship  and  their  fortune  ; while 
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he,  poor,  without  protection,  was  reduced  to  olfering  tlie 
eternal  spine  of  the  solicitor,  beneath  the  stone  of  advance- 
ment  wbicli  was  incessantlj  falling  back.  Heiice  be 
was  not  sorry  to  make  him  feei,  in  this  office,  bis  omnip- 
otence, tbe  absolute  power  be  possessed  over  tbe  liberty 
of  ail,  to  tbe  point  of  cbanging  by  a word  a witness  into 
an  accused  and  proceeding  to  bis  immédiate  arrest,  if  tbe 
fancy  so  to  do  seized  upon  bim. 

“ Madame,”  resumed  be,  “you  will  pardon  me  for  bav- 
ing  again  to  torture  y ou  witb  tbis  sad  bistory.  ] know 
tbat  you  desire  as  ardently  as  we  to  see  tlie  ligbt  break 
fortb  and  tbe  guilty  party  expiate  bis  crime.” 

Witb  a sign  be  notified  the  register,  a tall,  yellow  man, 
with  a long  face,  and  tbe  examination  began. 

But,  at  the  first  questions  put  to  bis  wife,  M.  de  Lacb- 
esnaye,  who  bad  seated  bimself  on  seeing  tbat  be  was 
not  asked  to  do  so,  endeavored  to  substitute  bimself  for 
ber.  Ile  proceeded  to  exhale  ail  bis  bitterness  against 
bis  fatber-in-law’s  will.  Had  tbis  been  understood  ? — 
legacies  so  nurnerous,  so  important,  tbat  tbey  reacbed 
almost  balf  tbe  fortune,  a fortune  of  three  million,  seven 
bundred  tbousand  francs  I And  to  persons  wbom  tbey  did 
not  know  for  the  most  part,  to  women  of  every  class  I Even 
a little  vender  of  violets,  installed  beneath  a doorway  of 
tbe  Eue  du  Kocber,  was  included.  It  could  not  be 
accepted  ; he  was  waiting  until  tbe  criminal  investiga- 
tion sbould  be  finished  in  order  to  see  if  tbere  was  not  a 
way  to  break  tbis  immoral  will. 

Wbile  be  was  going  on  thus,  witb  set  teetb,  sbowing 
the  fool  tbat  be  was,  the  provincial  witb  obstinate  pas- 
sions, plunged  in  avarice,  M.  Denizet  was  looking  at  bim 
with  bis  balf-concealed  big  brigbt  eyes,  and  bis  sbrewd 
moutb  expressed  a jealous  disdain  for  tbis  irnbecile 
wbom  two  millions  did  not  satisfy,  and  wbom  be  would 
see,  witbout  doubt,  some  day  beneath  tbe  suprême  pur* 
pie,  tbanks  to  ail  tbis  money. 

“ I believe,  monsieur,  tbat  you  will  be  wrong,”  caid  bo 
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at  last.  “The  will  could  be  attacked  only  in  the  event 
that  the  total  arnount  of  the  legacies  exceeded  half  the 
fortune,  and  such  is  not  the  case.” 

Then,  turning  toward  his  register: 

“ Say,now,  Laurent,  you  haveii’t  written  down  ail  that, 
I hope  ? ” 

With  a faint  smile  the  latter  reassured  him,  like  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  understand. 

“But,”  resumed  M.  de  Lachesnaye,  more  bitterly,  “no 
one  imagines,  I hope,  that  I am  going  to  leave  the  Croix- 
de-Maufras  property  to  those  Koubaûds.  Such  a gift 
to  the  daughter  of  a servant!  And  why,  by  what  title? 
Besides,  if  it  is  proved  that  they  hâve  had  a hand  in  the 
crime ” 

M.  Denizet  returned  to  the  case. 

“ Keally,  do  you  believe  that  ? ” 

“ Dame  I if  they  had  a knowledge  of  the  will,  their 
interest  in  the  death  of  our  poor  hither  is  demonstrated. 
Notice,  besides,  that  they  were  the  last  to  talk  with  him. 
Ail  tins  seems  very  suspicions.” 

Made  impatient,  disturbed  in  his  new  hypothesis,  the 
Judge  turned  toward  Berthe. 

“ And  you,  madame,  do  you  think  your  former  friend 
capable  of  such  a crime?  ” 

Before  answering  she  looked  at  her  husband.  In  a 
few  months  of  housekeeping  their  mutual  ill  grâce  and 
meanness  had  been  intercom rnunicated  and  exaggerated. 
They  were  spoiling  each  other.  It  was  he  who  had 
worked  her  up  against  Séverine  to  such  a point  that,  in 
order  to  keep  the  house,  she  would  hâve  had  her 
arrested  immediately. 

“ Mon  Dieu,  monsieur,”  said  she  at  last,  “ the  person 
of  whom  you  speak  while  little  had  very  evil  instincts.” 

“ What’s  that?  Do  you  accuse  her  of  having  badly 
conducted  herself  at  Doinville?  ” 

“Oh!  no,  monsieur!  In  that  case  my  father  would 
hâve  sent  her  off.” 
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In  this  cry  revolted  the  prudery  of  the  bonest  bour- 
geoise, wbo  never  would  bave  a fault  with  whicli  to 
reproach  berself  and  wbo  gloried  in  being  one  of  tbe 
most  incontestably  virtuous  vvomen  of  Kouen,  bowed  to 
and  recel ved  everywbere. 

“ Only,”  continued  sbe,  “ wben  tbere  are  babits  of  folly 
and  dissipation — Well,  monsieur,  many  tbings  wbicb  I 
would  not  bave  believed  possible  appear  certain  to  me 
to-day.” 

Again  M.  Denizet  made  a movement  of  impatience. 
He  was  no  longer*  on  tbat  scent  at  ail,  and  wboever  stuck 
to  it  became  bis  adversary  and  seerned  to  bim  to  attack 
tbe  reliability  of  bis  intelligence. 

“ You  see,  bowever,  we  must  reason,”  cried  be.  “ Peo- 
ple  sucb  as  the  Eoubauds  do  not  kill  a man  like  your 
father  in  order  to  inberit  quicker;  or,  at  least,  tbere 
would  be  indications  of  tbeir  haste  and  I would  find 
traces  of  tbat  eagerness  to  enter  into  tbe  enjoyment  of 
the  legacy.  No,  tbe  motive  is  not  sufficient  ; anotber 
must  be  discovered,  and  tbere  is  nothing,  you  bring  notb- 
ing  yourselves.  Besides,  review  tbe  facts  ; do  you  not 
note  material  impossibilities?  No  one  saw  tbe  Rou- 
bauds  get  into  the  coupé  ; an  employé  even  believes  be 
can  affirm  tbat  tbey  returned  to  tbeir  compartment. 
And,  since  tbey  were  tbere  for  sure,  at  Barentin,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  admit  a coming  and  going  from 
tbeir  carriage  to  tbat  of  tbe  President,  wbicb  were  sepa- 
rated  by  tbree  otber  carriages,  and  tl)at  too  during  tbe 
few  minutes  of  tbe  passage  wben  tbe  train  was  dashing 
along  at  full  speed.  Is  sucb  a thinglikely?  I bave 
questioned  engineers  and  conductors,  ail  of  wborn  bave 
told  me  tbat  long  habit  alone  could  give  sufficient  cool- 
ness  and  energy.  At  ail  events  tbe  wife  could  not  bave 
done  it;  tbe  husband  must  bave  taken  the  risk  witbout 
ber.  And  to  do  what?  To  kill  a protector  wbo  b ad 
just  extricated  tbem  from  a grave  embarrassment.  No, 
no,  decidedly  the  bypotbesis  will  not  stand;  a searcb 
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must  be  made  elsewhere.  Ah  ! a man  who  got  in  at 
Rouen  and  got  out  at  the  next  station,  who  had  recently 
uttered  threats  of  death  against  the  victim.” 

In  his  excitement  he  had  reached  his  new  System,  and 
lie  was  about  to  say  too  much  on  the  subject  vvhen  the 
door  was  partially  opened  and  the  head  of  the  usher 
thrust  in.  But,  before  the  latter  had  spoken  a woi’d,  a 
gloved  hand  threw  the  door  wide  open  and  a blonde  lady 
entered,  clad  in  very  élégant  mourning,  still  handsorne  at 
past  fifty,  of  the  strong  and  opulent  beauty  of  a goddess 
grown  old. 

“It  is  I,  my  dear  Judge.  I am  late  and  you  will 
excuse  me,  will  you  not?  The  roads  are  impracticable 
and  the  tliree  leagues  frorn  Doin ville  to  Rouen  coimt  for 
fully  six  to-day.” 

M.  Denizet  had  gallantly  arisen. 

“ Has  your  health  been  good,  madame,  since  last 
Sunday?” 

“Very  good.  And  you,  my  dear  Judge,  hâve  you 
recovered  from  the  fright  my  coachman  caused  you. 
He  told  me  that  he  nearly  upset  as  he  was  taking  you 
back,  scarcely  two  kilomètres  from  the  château.-’ 

“ Oh  1 a mere  jolt — I had  already  forgotten  it.  Sit 
down  and,  as  I said  a little  while  ago  to  Madame  de 
Lacliesnaye,  pardon  me  for  awakening  your  grief  witli 
this  déplorable  case.” 

“Mon  Dieu!  since  it  is  necessary — Bonjour,  Berthel 
Bonjour,  Lacliesnaye!” 

It  was  Madame  Bonnehon,  the  victim’s  sister.  Widow, 
since  the  âge  of  thirty,  of  a manufacturer  who  had 
brought  her  a large  fortune,  already  very  rich  herself, 
having  received  the  domain  of  Doinville  in  the  division 
witli  her  brother,  she  had  le<l  an  amiable  existence,  filled, 
people  said,  with  heart  strokes,  but  apparently  so  frank 
and  so  correct  that  she  had  remained  the  arbiter  of 
Rouennaise  society.  Through  occasion  and  taste  she 
had  afifected  the  magistracy,  receiving  at  the  château  for 
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twenty-five  years  past  ail  tlie  judiciary,  ail  those  gentry 
of  the  Palais;  wliose  carriages  brougbt  tliem  from  Eouen 
and  took  tliem  back  there,  in  a continuai  fêle.  At  }’)res- 
ent  sbe  liad  not  yet  calmed  down  ; rumor  attribnted  lo 
ber  a maternai  tenderness  for  a young  substitute,  tbe  sou 
of  a counsellor  at  tbe  court,  M.  Cbaumette  : sbe  worked 
for  tbe  advancement  of  tbe  son,  overwbelming  tbe  fatber 
witb  invitations  and  attentions.  And  sbe  bad  preserved 
a good  friend  of  old  times,  a counsellor  also  and  a bacb- 
elor,  M.  Desbazeilles,  tbe  literary  glory  of  tbe  court  of 
Rouen,  wliose  finely  turned  sonnets  were  quoted.  For 
years  be  bad  bad  bis  cbamber  at  Doinville.  Now, 
altbougb  be  bad  passed  tbe  sixties,  be  still  came  tbere  to 
dine  in  bis  quality  of  an  old  comrade,  wliose  rbeuma- 
tism  confined  bim  to  bis  recollections.  Sbe  tbus  pre- 
served ber  royalty  by  ber  agreeable  ways,  in  spite  of 
tbreatening  old  âge,  and  no  one  thougbt  of  dispu ting  it 
witli  ber.  Sbe  bad  been  menaced  witb  a rival  tbe  past 
winter  only  in  Madame  Lebouq,  tbe  wife  of  anotber 
counsellor,  a tall  brunette  of  tbirty-four,  really  quite 
attractive,  wbom  tbe  magistracy  bad  commenced  to  fre- 
quent a great  deal.  Tins  bad  given  a toucb  of  melan- 
cbolv  to  ber  habituai  gayety. 

“So,  madame,  if  you  will  permit  it,”  resumed  M. 
Denizet,  “ I will  put  a few  questions  to  you.” 

The  examination  of  tbe  Lacbesnayes  was  over,  but  be 
did  not  dismiss  tbem  : bis  dull,  formai  office  was  turned 
into  a fasbionable  salon.  Tbe  phlegmatic  register  again 
prepared  to  Write. 

“ A witness  bas  spoken  of  a dispatcb  wbicb  your 
brother  received,  summoning  bim  immediately  to  Doin- 
ville. We  bave  found  no  trace  of  tbat  dispatcb.  Ilad 
you  written  to  bim,  madame?  ” 

Madame  Bonnebon,  smiling  and  wbolly  at  ease,  replied 
in  tbe  tone  of  a friendly  cbât  : 

“ I 11  ad  not  written  to  my  brotber.  I was  expecting 
hira  and  knew  tbat  be  would  corne,  but  tbere  was  no 
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fixed  date,  It  was  liis  custom  to  corne  in  that  way  and 
nearly  always  by  a night  train.  As  he  inhabifed  an  isolated 
pavilion  in  tlie  park,  opening  upon  a deserted  lane,  we 
did  not  even  hear  bim  arrive.  He  hired  a carriage  at 
Barentin  and  did  not  show  himself  nntil  the  next  day, 
sometimes  very  late,  like  a neighbor  on  a visit,  installed 
in  bis  abode  for  a long  wbile.  If  I expected  him  Ibis 
time,  it  was  because  be  was  to  bring  tbe  snm  of  ten 
tbousand  francs,  a settlement  of  an  account  between  us. 
He  certainly  had  tbe  ten  tbousand  francs  with  bim. 
Tbat  is  why  I bave  always  believed  tbat  be  was  mur- 
dered  merely  for  tbe  purpose  of  robbery.” 

Tbe  Judge  let  a brief  silence  reign  ; tben,  looking  ber 
in  tbe  face  : 

“ Wbat  do  you  tbink  of  Madame  Eoubaud  and  ber 
husband?  ” 

She  made  a brisk  movement  of  protestation. 

“ Ab  I no,  my  dear  Monsieur  Denizet,  don’t  make 
anotber  mistake  in  regard  to  tbose  good  people.  Séver- 
ine was  a nice  little  girl,  very  mild,  very  docile  even, 
and  delicious  witb  that,  wbicb  was  no  damage.  I tbink, 
since  you  want  me  to  repeat  it,  tbat  sbe  and  ber  busband 
are  incapable  of  a bad  action.” 

He  nodded  bis  head  approvingly,  glancing  triumpb- 
antly  towards  Madame  de  Lachesnaye.  Tbe  latter, 
piqued,  permitted  berself  to  intervene. 

“ Aunt,  I tbink  you  are  very  easy.” 

Tben,  Madame  Bonnebon  consoled  berself  witb  ber 
ordinary  freedom  of  speech. 

“ Do  stop,  Bertbe,  we  sball  never  agréé  on  tbat  point. 
Sbe  was  gay,  she  loved  to  laugh  and  she  was  quite  riglit.  ' 
I know  perfectly  well  wbat  you  and  your  busband  tbink. 
But  tbe  fact  is  tbat  interest  must  bave  troubled  your 
beads  to  make  you  so  greatly  astonisbed  at  tbat  legacy 
of  tbe  Croix-de>Maufras  left  by  your  fatlier  to  tbe  good 
Séverine.  He  bad  reared  ber,  be  had  given  ber  a mar- 
riage-portion  and  it  was  altogether  natural  tbat  be  sbould 
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put  her  in  liis  will.  Did  lie  not  consider  lier  somewliat 
as  his  daugliter,  eli  ? Ali  1 rny  dear,  iiioiiey  eouuts  for 
very  little  in  tlie  sum  of  happiness  ! ” 

Slie,  having  always  been  very  rieli,  sbowed  an  abso- 
lute  disinterestedness.  By  a refiiierneut  of  a bandsome 
and  adored  woman,  she  even  aftected  to  consider  tbat  the 
sole  reason  of  living  lay  in  beauty  and  love. 

“ It  was  Koubaud  ivlio  spoke  of  the  dispatch/’  dryly 
remarked  M.  de  Lachesnaye.  “ If  there  liad  been  no 
dispatch,  the  President  could  not  bave  told  bim  tbat  lie 
had  received  one.  Wby  did  Eoubaud  lie  ? ” 

“But,”  cried  M.  Denizet,  growing  excited,  “ the  Pres- 
ident himself  might  hâve  invented  the  dispatch  to 
explain  bis  sudden  departure  to  the  Eoubauds.  Accord- 
ing  to  tbeir  own  testimony,  he  was  not  to  hâve  departed 
until  the  inorrow  ; and,  as  he  found  himself  in  tbe  sanie 
train  with  them,  be  bad  iieed  of  sonie  reason,  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  tbem  tbe  true  one,  of  wbich,  for  tbat 
matter,  we  are  ail  of  us  in  ignorance.  But  the  circuni- 
stance  bas  no  importance,  it  leads  to  nothing.” 

There  was  silence  again.  Wben  the  Judge  continued, 
he  was  very  calm  and  sliowed  himself  full  of  précautions. 

“Now,  madame,!  corne  to  a particularly  délicate 
subject  and  I beg  you  to  excuse  tbe  nature  of  my  ques- 
tions. No  one  respects  your  brother’s  memory  more  tban 
I do.  Eumors  were  current,  were  they  not,  tbat  be  had 
love  affairs?  ” 

Mme.  Bonnebon  had  resumèd  srniling,  with  ber  infinité 
toleratioii. 

“ Oli  ! my  dear  monsieur,  at  his  âge  ! My  brother 
was  early  a widower,  and  I never  believed  1 had  tbe 
rigbt  to  think  wrong  wbat  he  himself  tbought  right. 
He  tlierefore  lived  according  to  his  liking  and  I did  iiot 
interfère  at  ail  with  his  existence.  Wbat  I know  istbat 
he  maintained  his  position  and  tbat  he  rernained  to  tbe 
last  a man  of  the  best  society.” 

Berthe,  shocked  tbat  they  should  speak  of  her  fatber’s 
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love  affairs  before  her,  had  lowered  lier  eyes,  wliile  lier 
liusband,  as  embarrassed  as  she,  had  planted  himself  at 
the  window,  turning  his  back. 

“Pardon  me  if  I persist,”  said  M.  Denizet.  “Was 
there  riot  an  affair  witli  a young  chambermaid  at  your 
honse  ? ” 

“AhI  yes,  Louisette.  But,  my  dear  moosieur,  she 
was  a vicions  little  créature  who,  at  fourteen  years  of 
âge,  associated  with  a party  who  had  been  in  tlie  hands 
of  justice.  An  effort  was  made  to  use  herdeath  against 
my  brotlier.  It  was  an  indignity  ; I will  tell  you  ail 
about  it.” 

Withoutdoubt,  she  wassincere.  Although  she  was  well 
posted  as  to  the  President’s  habits  and  had  not  been 
surprised  by  his  tragic  death,  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
defeiiding  the  high  situation  of  the  family.  Besides,  if 
she  believed  him  altogether  capable  of  having  been  mixed 
up  in  the  unfortunate  Louisette  affair,  she  was  also  con- 
vinced  of  the  girl’s  precocious  wickedness. 

“ Picture  to  yourself  a gamine,  oh  I so  little,  so  déli- 
cate, as  blonde  and  rosy  as  a small  angel,  and  gentle 
with  tliat,  oh  ! so  gentle.  Well,  she  was  not  fourteen 
when  she  was  the  good  friend  of  a species  ’ of  brute,  a 
quarryman  by  the  name  of  Cabuche,  who  had  just  spent 
five  years  in  prison  for  having  killed  a man  in  a cabaret. 
This  fellow  lived  in  the  savage  State  upon  the  border  of 
the  forest  of  Bécourt,  where  his  hither,  dead  of  trouble, 
had  left  him  a hovel  built  of  mud  and  tree  trunks,  He 
persisted  in  working  there  a bit  of  the  abandoned  quar- 
ries,  whioh  in  tlie  past,  I believe,  furnished  half  the 
stone  used  in  the  construction  of  Eouen.  And  it  was  in 
the  depths  of  this  den  tliat  this  girl  went  to  seek  lier 
terror  of  whom  ail  the  district  entertained  such  strong 
fear  that  he  lived  absolutely  alone,  like  one  stricken 
with  the  plague.  Often  tliey  were  met  together,  prowl- 
ing  about  the  woods  hand  in  hand,  she  so  délicate,  lie 
euormous  and  bestial.  In  short,  it  was  sometbing 
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incredible.  Naturally,  I knew  nothing  of  ail  this  until 
later.  I had  taken  Louisette  into  mjhouse  almostfrom 
charity,  to  doagood  action.  lier  farnily,  those  Misards, 
whom  I knew  to  be  poor,  had  been  very  careful  not  to 
tell  me  tbat  they  had  soundly  beaten  tbe  child  without 
being  able  to  prevent  ber  from  running  to  Cabuche’s 
hovel  whenever  a door  was  left  open.  And  it  was  then 
tbat  tbe  accident  bappened.  My  brother  bad  no  spécial 
servants  at  Doinville.  Louisette  and  anotber  woman  did 
tbe  bousework  of  tbe  isolated  pavillon  be  occupied.  One 
morning,  wben  she  had  gone  tbere  alone,  sbe  disappeared. 
To  uiy  mind,  sbe  bad  long  premeditated  ber  fligbt  ; per- 
baps  Cabucbe  was  waiting  for  ber  and  took  ber  away. 
But  tbe  frigbtful  part  of  it  was  tbat,  five  days  after- 
wards,  tbe  report  of  Louisette’s  deatb  was  circulated, 
witb  horrible  details  concerning  my  brother,  under  cir- 
cumstances  so  monstrous  tbat  it  was  said  tbe  terri fied 
cbild  bad  gone  to  Cabucbe’s  den,  tbere  to  die  of  brain 
fever.  Wliat  bad  occurred?  So  many  versions  were 
afloat  tbat  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  I believe,  for  my  part, 
tbat  Louisette,  wbo  really  died  of  a wretcbed  fever,  for 
a physician  attested  it,  succumbed  to  some  imprudence 
— nigbts  spent  in  tbe  open  air  or  wanderings  among  tbe 
inarsbes.  You  do  not  think,  my  dear  monsieur,  tbat 
my  brother  was  tbe  cause  of  tbat  gamine’s  deatb,  do  you  ? 
It  is  odious,  it  is  impossible.” 

During  tins  récital,  M.  Denizet  bad  listened  atten- 
tively,  without  eitber  approving  or  disapproving.  And 
Madame  Bonnebon  experienced  a sligbt  embarrassment 
in  finisbing  ; then,  making  ber  decision,  sbe  said  : 

“ Mon  Dieu  I I do  not  say  tbat  my  brother  migbt  not  • 
bave  joked  witb  ber.  He  liked  jouih  ; be  was  very 
gay  beneatb  bis  rigid  appearance.  Well,  say  tbat  be 
migbt  bave  kissed  ber.” 

At  tbese  words,  tbere  was  a modest  revoit  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  Lachesnayes.  “ Oh  I aunt,  aunt  I ” 

But  sbe  sbrugged  ber  sboulders  : why  lie  to  justice  ? 
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“ He  kissed  ber,  tickled  ber,  perhaps.  Tbere  was  no 
crime  in  that.  And  wbat  makes  me  admit  tins  is 
tbat  tbe  invention  did  not  corne  from  tlie  quarrjman. 
Louisette  rnust  bave  beeri  tbe  liar,  tbe  vicions  créat- 
ure wbo  inade  tbings  ont  worse  tban  tliey  were  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  induce  Cabucbe  to  give  ber  sbelter,  so  that 
tbe  latter,  a brute,  as  I bave  told  you,  came  in  good 
faitb  to  imagine  that  my  brother  bad  killed  bis  friend. 
He  was  really  wild  with  rage;  he  repeated  in  ail  tbe 
cabarets  that  if  tbe  President  fellinto  bis  hands  he  would 
stick  bim  like  a pig.” 

The  Judge,  silent  until  tben,  briskly  interrnpted  ber. 

“ Ile  said  tbat,  eb  ? Are  tbere  witnesses  to  affirm  it  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! my  dear  monsieur,  you  will  find  as  many  of 
them  as  you  want,  Well,  it  was  a very  sad  affair 
and  annoyed  us  greatly.  Fortunately,  my  brother’s 
situation  placed  bim  above  ail  suspicion.” 

Madame  Bonnebon  bad  comprebended  wbat  new 
scent  M.  Henizet  was  following;  and  sbe  was  very 
uneasy  about  it;  sbe  preferred  not  to  entangle  herself 
further  by  questioning  bim  in  ber  turn.  He  bad  arisen  ; 
he  said  he  would  not  longer  abuse  tbe  painful  com- 
plaisance of  tbe  family.  By  bis  order  tbe  register 
read  tbe  examinations  before  procuring  tbe  signatures 
of  tbe  witnesses.  These  examinations  were  perfectly 
correct,  and  so  stripped  of  useless  and  compromising 
words  tbat  Madame  Bonnebon,  pen  in  band,  cast  a sur- 
prised  glance  of  benevolence  at  tbe  wan  and  bony 
Laurent,  wborn  she  bad  not  before  noticed. 

Tben,  as  tbe  Judge  accompanied  ber,  as  well  as  ber 
nepbew  and  niece,  to  tbe  door,  sbe  grasped  bis  hands. 

“ I sball  see  you  soon,  shall  I not?  You  know  tbat 
you  are  always  expected  at  Doinville.  And,  thank 
you,  you  are  one  of  tbe  last  faithful  to  me.” 

Her  smile  was  yeiled  witb  melancboly,  wbile  ber 
lean  niece,  wlio  bad  been  tbe  first  togo  out,  bad  made 
but  a sligbt  bow. 
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Wben  he  was  alone,  M.  Denizet  breatlied  for  a min- 
ute. Ile  had  stopped  wbere  be  stood  and  was  reflect- 
ing.  The  afïair  was  growing  clear  to  birn  ; tbere  bad 
certain ly  been  violence  on  tbe  part  of  Grandmorin, 
wbose  réputation  was  well-known.  This  reudered  bis 
task  délicate  and  be  promised  bimself  to  redouble 
prudence  until  tbe  advice  wbich  be  expected  from  tbe 
rninistry  sbould  arrive.  But  be  was  none  tbe  less  tri- 
umpbant.  At  last  be  bad  bis  bands  on  tbe  guilty 
man. 

Wben  be  bad  resumed  bis  place  at  tbe  desk,  be 
rang  for  tbe  usber. 

“ Bring  in  Jacques  Lantier.” 

On  tbe  bencb  in  tbe  corridor  tbe  Roubauds  were  yet 
waiting,  tlieir  faces  looking  as  if  patience  bad  bad  a 
soporific  efîéct  and  occasionally  stirred  by  a nervous 
twitcb.  And  tbe  usber’s  voice,  summoning  Jacques, 
seemed  to  awaken  tbem  witb  a sligbt  start.  Tbey 
followed  bim  witb  their  wide-open  ej-es  and  watcbed 
bim  vanisli  into  tbe  Judge’s  office.  Tben  tbey  fell 
back  into  tbeir  waiting  attitude,  silent  and  paler  tban 
before. 

For  tbree  weeks  past  ail  tbis  business  bad  baunted 
Jacques  and  madebim  uneasy,as  if  it  migbt  finisb  by  turn- 
ing  against  bim.  Tbis  was  unreasonable,  for  be  bad 
notbing  to  reproacb  bimself  witb,  not  even  witb  liav- 
ing  kept  silent;  but,  nevertbeless,  be  entered  tbe 
Judge’s  apartment  witb  tbe  little  quiver  of  a guilty 
man  wbo  fears  to  see  bis  crime  discovered;  and  lie 
defended  bimself  against  tbe  questions,  be  kept  a watcb 
on  liirnself  lest  be  migbt  say  too  mucb.  He  also 
migbt  bave  killed  : could  not  tbat  be  read  in  bis  eyes  ? 
Notbing  was  more  disagreeable  to  bim  tban  tbese 
judicial  citations;  be  experienced  a sortof  angerbecause 
of  tbem,  ardently  desiring,  as  be  said,  not  to  be  furtber 
tormented  witb  matters  wbicb  did  not  concern  bim. 

But,  tbat  day,  M.  Denizet  insisted  only  upon  tbe 
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description  of  tlie  assassin.  Jacques,  being  tlie  sole  wit- 
ness  who  had  caught  a glimpse  of  tbe  latter,  alonecould 
give  précisé  information.  But  lie  adliered  to  liis  first 
déposition;  lie  repeated  tliat  thescene  of  tlie  murder  bad 
been  to  him  bat  a vision  of  scarcely  a second,  a picture 
so  rapid  tbat  it  remained  shapeless  and  abstract  in  bis 
meinory.  Tt  was  only  a man  slaugbtering  anotber  and 
notbing  more.  For  balf  an  hour,  tbe  Judge,  witli  slow 
persistency,  barassed  him,  putting  tbe  same  questions  to 
him  in  every  sense  imaginable:  was  he  tall,  was  be  lit- 
tle,  had  he  a beard,  was  his  hair  long  or  short  ? Wbat 
sort  of  clotbes  did  he  wear?  To  what  class  didheseern 
to  belong?  And  Jacques,  troubled,  coustantly  made 
but  vague  responses. 

“ Well,”  suddenly  demanded  M.  Denizet,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  eyes,  “ if  he  were  shown  to  you,  would 
you  recognize  him  ? ” 

His  eyelids  slightly  quivered  and  anguish  seized  upon 
him  beneath  that  look  which  was  searching  his  very 
brains. 

“ Recognize  him  ? — yes — perhaps.” 

But  instantly  his  strange  fear  of  an  unconscious  corn* 
plicity  threw  him  back  upon  his  evasive  System. 

“That  is  no,  I think  not;  I would  ne  ver  d are  to 
affirin.  Reflect  now,  the  train  was  going  at  the  speed  of 
eigbty  kilomètres  an  bour  I ” 

With  a look  of  discou  rage  ment,  tbe  Judge  was  about  to 
send  himinto  the  adjoining  room  to  keep  him  at  his  dis- 
posai, when  he  took  a second  thought. 

“ Remain  ; sit  down.” 

And,  again  ringing  for  the  usher,  he  said  : 

“ Bring  in  Monsieur  and  Madame  Roubaud.” 

At  the  door,  on  perceiving  Jacques,  their  eyes  were 
dulled  by  a roll  of  uneasiness.  Had  he  spoken  ? Was 
he  kept  there  to  be  confronted  with  them  ? AU  their 
assurance  left  them  on  finding  him  there  ; and  it  was 
with  a somewhat  hollow  voice  that  they  answered  at 
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first.  But  the  Judge  had  simply  resumed  tlieir  first 
examination  ; they  liad  only  to  repeat  the  same  phrases, 
alrnost  ideiitical,  while  he  listened  to  them  with  his  head 
down,  not  even  looking  at  them. 

Then,  ail  at  once,  he  lurned  toward  Séverine. 

“Madame,  you  said  to  the cornmissary of  surveillance, 
whose  prochs-verbal  I bave  here,  that,  in  your  opinion, 
a man  had  got  into  the  coupé  at  Kouen  as  the  train  was 
starting  off.” 

She  was  frightened.  Why  had  he  recalled  that? 
Was  it  a trap?  Was  he  going,  by  comparingher  décla- 
rations, to  make  lier  give  the  lie  to  herself?  Hence,  with 
a glance,  she  consulted  her  husband,  who  prudently 
intervened. 

“ I do  not  think,  monsieur,  that  my  wife  showed  her- 
self so  affirmative.” 

“ Pardon.  As  you  admitled  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  madame  said  : ‘That s certainly  what  happened.’ 
Now,  madame,  I wish  to  know  if  you  had  spécial 
motives  for  speaking  thus.” 

She  grew  thoroughly  troubled,  convinced  that,  if  she 
did  not  use  great  care,  he  would,  from  answer  toanswer, 
lead  her  to  a confession.  ïïowever,  she  could  not  remain 
silent. 

“Oh!  no,  monsieur,  no  motive.  I said  thatby  virtue 
of  simple  reasoning,  because,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  matters  in  any  other  way.” 

“ Then,  you  did  not  see  the  man  ; you  can  tell  us  noth- 
ing  about  him  ? ” 

“No,  no,  monsieur,  nothing.” 

M.  Denizet  seemed  to  abandon  this  point  of  the  ex  am- 
ination. But  he  returned  to  it  irnmediately  with 
Eoubaud. 

“ And  how  happens  it  that  you  did  not  see  the  man, 
if  he  really  got  into  the  coupé,  for  it  is  stated  in  your 
déposition  that  you  were  still  chatting  with  the  viccim 
wheo  the  whistle  was  blown  to  start  I ” 
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Tliis  persistence  finislied  bj  terrifying  tbe  under  sta- 
tion master,  in  his  anxiety  to  know  what  course  to  take 
— drop  the  invention  of  the  man  or  stick  to  it.  If  tbere 
were  proofs  against  him,  the  hypothesis  of  the  unknown 
assassin  could  scarcely  be  sustained  and  might  even 
aggravate  bis  case.  Ile  waited  to  understand;  he 
answered  by  long,  confused  explanations. 

“ It  is  truly  déplorable,”  resumed  M.  Denizet,  “ that 
your  recolleotions  hâve  so  little  clearness,  for  you  might 
aid  us  to  put  an  end  to  suspicions  which  hâve  vvandered 
to,  different  persons.  ” 

Tliis  appeared  so  direct  to  Roubaud  tliat  he  felt  an 
irrésistible  need  to  prove  his  innocence.  He  saw  him- 
self  discovered  and  instantly  decided  upon  his  course. 

“ Such  a case  of  conscience  is  involved  there  ! One 
hésitâtes,  yoa  comprehend — nothing  is  more  natural. 
When  I admit  to  you  that  I believe  I saw  the  man ” 

The  Judge  gave  a triumphant  look,  believing  that  he 
owed  this  commencement  of  frankness  to  his  shrewdness. 
Expérience  had  taught  him  the  strange  difîiculty  certain 
witnesses  hâve  in  confessing  wliat  they  know,  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  able  to  draw  them  out  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

“Speak.  What  is  he  like?  Little,  tall,  some what 
about  your  height  ? ” 

“ Oh  I no,  no  ; a great  deal  taller.  At  least,  such  was 
my  impression,  for  it  was  a mere  impression — an  indi- 
vidual  I am  alrnost  sure  I came  in  contact  with  as  I was 
running  back  to  my  carriage.” 

“ Wait,”  said  M.  Denizet. 

And,  turning  toward  Jacques,  he  demanded  of  him  : 

“ The  man  you  caught  a glimpse  of,  with  the  knife  in 
iiis  hand — was  he  rnuch  taller  than  M.  Roubaud?” 

The  engineer,  wlio  was  growing  impatient,  for  he  liad 
begun  to  fear  that  he  would  be  unable  to  take  the  five 
o’clock  train,  raised  his  eyes  and  examined  Roubaud  ; 
and.  he  seerned  never  to  hâve  lôoked  at  him  ; he  was 
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astonisHed  to  find  him  short,  powerful,  and  with  a singu- 
lar  profile,  seen  elsevvhere,  dreamed,  perhaps. 

“ No,”  murmured  he,  “ not  taller  ; about  tlie  sanie 
beigbt.” 

But  the  under  station  master  protested  with  vivacitj. 

“ Oh  1 much  taller — a head,  at  least.” 

Jacques  stood  with  his  eyes  wide  open  upon  him  ; 
and,  beneath  that  glance,  in  which  he  read  a growing 
surprise,  he  shook  himself  as  if  to  escape  from  his  own 
resemblance  ; while  his  wife  also,  frozen  with  terror, 
followed  the  confused  labor  of  memory,  expressed  upon 
the  young  man’s  visage.  Clearly  the  latter  had  at  first 
been  astonished  by  certain  analogies  between  Koubaud 
and  the  assassin  ; then  he  suddenly  acquired  the  certi- 
tude that  Eoubaud  was  the  assassin,  as  the  report  had 
run  ; now,  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  overcome  bj  that 
discovery,  his  face  vacant  ; it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  he  was  going  to  do-^he  did  not  know  himself.  If 
he  should  speak,  the  pair  would  be  lost.  Eoubaud’s 
eyes  had  encountered  his  and  the  looks  of  both  seemed 
to  be  penetrating  to  their  very  soûls.  There  was  silence. 

“ So,  y où  are  not  of  accord,”  resumed  M.  Denizet.  “ If 
you  found  him  shorter,  it  was  because,  without  doubt, 
he  was  bent  over  in  the  struggle  with  his  victim.” 

He  also  was  looking  at  the  two  men.  He  had  not 
thought  of  thus  utilizing  this  confrontation  ; but,  by  the 
instinct  of  his  profession,  he  felt,  at  that  minute,  that  the 
truth  was  passing  in  the  air.  His  confidence  in  the 
Cabuche  scent  even  was  shaken.  Were  the  Lachesnayes 
right?  Were  tlie  guilty  ones,  against  ail  likelihood,  this 
honest  employé  and  his  gentle  young  wife  ? 

“ Had  the  man  his  full  beard  like  you  ? ” he 
demanded  of  Eoubaud. 

The  latter  had  the  strength  to  reply,  without  a trem- 
ble in  his  voice  : 

“ His  full  beard  ? No,  no.  No  beard  at  ail,  I believe.” 

Jacques  comprehended  that  the  same  question  was 
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about  to  be  put  to  liim.  What  sbould  he  say  ? — for  he 
would  hâve  swom  that  the  man  wore  his  full  beard.  In 
verity  he  was  not  interested  in  these  people,  so  why  not 
tell  the  truth  ? But  as  he  turned  liis  eyes  away  from  the 
husband,  he  met  the  glance  of  the  wife  ; and  he  read  in 
that  glance  such  an  ardent  supplication  that  he  was 
upset  by  it.  His  old  shiver  again  took  possession  of 
him  : did  he  love  her,  could  he  love  her  with  real  love 
without  a monstrous  desire  of  destruction  ? And,  at  that 
moment,  by  a singular  counterstroke  of  his  trouble,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  memory  grew  obscured  ; he  no 
longer  saw  the  assassin  in  Roubaud.  The  vision  again 
became  vague  ; doubt  seized  upon  him  to  such  a point 
that  he  would  hâve  mortally  repented  had  he  spoken. 

M.  Denizet  put  the  question  : 

“ Did  the  man  wear  his  full  beard  like  M.  Roubaud  ? ’’ 

And  he  ansvvered  in  good  faith  : 

“ Monsieur,  in  truth  I cannot  say.  It  ail  passed  too 
quickly.  I know  nothing.  I can  affirm  nothing.” 

But  M.  Denizet  persisted,  for  he  desired  to  get  done 
with  the  suspicion  against  the  under  station  master.  He 
urged  the  latter,  he  urged  the  engineer  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  first  a complété  description  of  the 
assassin — tall,  strong,  beardless,  and  cl  ad  in  a blouse,  in 
everything  the  reverse  of  his  own  description  ; while 
he  drew  from  the  second  only  evasive  monosyllables, 
which  gave  strength  to  the  affirmations  of  the  other. 
And  the  Judge  returned  to  his  first  conviction  : he  was 
on  the  right  scent  ; the  portrait  which  the  witness  had 
drawn  of  the  assassin  was  so  exact  that  each  new  feature 
added  to  the  certitude.  It  was  this  family,  unjustly 
suspected,  who,  by  their  overwhelming  déposition,  would 
bring  the  head  of  the  guilty  man  to  the  guillotine. 

“ Go  in  there,”  said  he  to  the  Roubauds  and  Jacques, 
showing  them  to  the  adjoining  room  when  they  had 
signed  their  examinations.  “Wait  until  I summon 
you.” 
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Immediately  lie  gave  tlie  order  for  the  prisoner  to  be 
brouglit  ; and  he  was  so  delighted  that  be  jojouslj  said 
to  bis  register  : 

“ Laurent,  we  bave  bim  I ” 

But  tbe  door  bad  opened  ; two  gendarmes  b ad 
appeared,  conducting  a tall  fellow  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirtj  years  of  âge.  Tbey  witbdrew  at  a sign  from  tbe 
Judge  and  Cabucbe  stood  alone  in  tbe  centre  of  tlie 
office,  frigbtened,  witb  tbe  wild  look  of  a tracked  beast. 
He  Avas  a man  witb  a powerful  neck  and  enormous 
bands  ; be  was  blonde,  witb  a verj  wbite  skin  and  a tbin 
beard,  scarcely  a yellow  down,  curly  and  silky.  His 
massive  face  and  low  forebead  indicated  tbe  violence  of 
an  ignorant  créature,  altogetber  given  over  to  immédiate 
sensations  ; but  tbere  was  sometbing  like  a need  of  ten- 
der  submission  in  bis  large  dog’s  moutb  and  square  nose. 
Eougbly  seized  early  in  tbe  morning  in  tbe  deptbs  of  bis 
den,  torn  from  bis  forest  and  exasperated  by  accusations 
wbicb  be  did  not  understand,  be  already  bad,  witb  bis 
frigbt  and  torn  blouse,  tbe  suspicions  air  of  an  accused, 
tbat  air  of  a sullen  robber  wbicli  tbe  prison  gives  to  tbe 
most  bonest  man.  Tbe  nigbt  was  falling  and  tbe  room 
was  dark,  and  be  bad  sbrunk  back  into  tbe  gloom  wben 
tbe  usber  brougbt  a large  lamp,  witb  a bare  globe,  tbe 
brigbt  ligbt  of  wbicb  illuminated  bis  visage.  Tben, 
revealed,  be  stood  raotionless. 

Instantly  M.  Denizet  bad  fixed  upon  bim  bis  big 
brigbt  eyes,  witb  tbeir  beavy  eyelids.  And  be  did  not 
speak,  it  was  a mute  engagement,  tbe  first  trial  of  bis 
püwer,  before  tbe  war  of  tbe  savage,  tbe  war  of  tricks, 
traps  and  moral  tortures.  Tbis  man  was  tbe  guilty  one 
and  everytbing  was  lawful  against  bim  ; be  bad  no 
longer  any  rigbt  but  tbat  of  confessing  bis  crime. 

The  examination  began  very  slowly. 

“ Do  you  know  of  wbat  crime  you  are  accused  ? ” 

Cabucbe,  bis  voice  tbickened  by  powerless  anger, 
growled  out  : 
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“ I wasn’t  told,  but  I guess.  It’s  been  talked  about 
enongh  1 ” 

“ Were  you  acquainted  with  Monsieur  Grandraorin?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I vvas  too  well  acquainted  witli  him  1 ” 

“ A girl  named  Louisette,  whose  lover  you  were,  was 
clianibermaid  at  Madame  Boiinehon’s.” 

A fit  of  rage  seized  upon  the  quarryman.  In  liis 
auger,  lie  saw  red. 

“ Nom  de  Dieu  ! wlioever  say  tliat  are  cursed  liars. 
I wasn’t  Louisette’s  lover.” 

With  curiosity  tlie  Judge  b ad  watcbed  him  get  angry. 
And,  giving  anotlier  turn  to  the  examination,  lie  said  : 

“ You  are  very  violent  ; you  hâve  served  five  years  in 
prison  for  having  killed  a man  in  a quarrel.” 

Cabuche  hung  his  head.  That  imprisonment  was  his 
sharne.  He  murmured  : 

“ He  struck  me  first.  But  I only  served  four  years  ; 
they  took  one  off.” 

“ Then,”  resumed  M.  Denizet,  “you  claim  that  you 
were  not  the  lover  of  the  girl  Louisette?  ” 

Again  he  clenched  his  fists.  Then,  he  said  in  a low, 
broken  voice  : 

“ See  here  now,  she  was  a child,  not  yet  fourteen  years 
old,  when  I came  back  from  dbwn  there.  Then  every- 
body  shunned  me  and  threw  stones  at  me.  And  she,  in 
the  forest  where  I always  met  her,  she  approached  me, 
she  talked  to  nie,  she  was  kind,  oh!  so  kind  ! Wegot  to 
be  frieiids  like  that.  We  held  each  other  by  the  hand 
as  we  walked  about.  It  was  so  good,  so  good  at  that 
tirne.  Yery  sure  she  grew  and  I thought  of  her.  I can’t 
say  the  contrary,  for  I was  like  a madman,  I loved  her 
so.  She  also  loved  me  very  much,  and  what  you  say 
would  hâve  happeiied  at  last,  but  they  separated  her 
from  me,  putting  her  with  that  lady  at  Doinville.  Then, 
one  evening,  on  returning  from  the  quarry,  I found  lier 
in  front  of  my  door,  half-crazy  and  so  ill  that  she  was 
buriiing  with  fever.  She  had  not  dared  to  go  back  to  her 
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parents;  slie  liad  corne  to  die  at  my  liut.  Ali  I nom  de 
Dieu!  tlie  pig!  I should  hâve  stuck  hiin  at  once!  ” 

The  Judge  pinched  bis  thin  lips,  astonished  at  tbe 
sincei  e accent  of  tbis  man.  Decidedlj,  he  would  bave 
to  play  a careful  game;  be  had  to  deal  with  a much 
stroiiger  party  than  he  bad  believed. 

“Ob!  I kuow  the  horrible  story  which  you  and  tbat 
girl  invented.  But  notice  that  the  wbole  life  of  Mon- 
sieur Grandrnorin  put  him  above  your  accusations.” 

Bevvildered,  his  eyes  round  and  his  hands  trembling, 
the  quarryrnan  stammered: 

“Eh?  Wbat  is  it  we  invented  ? The  others  bave  lied 
and  we  are  accused  of  it!” 

“ Ob  ! don’t  play  tbe  innocent.  T bave  already  ques- 
tioned  Misard,  tbe  man  who  married  Louisette’s  moiber. 
I will  confront  him  with  you,  if  necessary.  You  shall 
see  wbat  he  thinks  of  your  story.  And  be  careful  about 
your  answers.  We  bave  witnesses  who  know  ail;  the 
best  tbing  you  can  do  is  to  tell  tbe  trutb.” 

Tbis  was  his  ordinary  method  of  intimidation,  even 
when  he  knew  notbing  and  had  no  witnesses. 

“ Do  you  deny  that,  publicly,  you  bave  cried  every- 
where  tbat  you  would  stick  Monsieur  Grandrnorin  ? ” 

“ Ah  ! yes,  I said  tbat.  And  I meant  what  I said,  for 
my  hand  was  itching  devilishly  to  get  at  him  ! ” 

Surprise  stopped  M.  Denizet. short.  He  had  expected 
a System  of  complété  déniai.  Wbat!  tbe  accused  con- 
fessed  the  tbreats.  What  trick  did  that  bide?  “Fear- 
ing  that  he  had  gone  too  quickly  to  work,  he  thought 
for  an  instant  ; tben  he  looked  closely  at  him,  as  he  put 
this  sudden  question  to  him  : 

‘‘  Wbat  did  you  do  during  the  night  from  tbe  14th  to 
the  15th  of  February  ? ” 

“I  went  to  bed  tbat  night  toward  six  o’clock.  I 
was  a trille  sick,  and  my  cousin  Louis  did  me  tbe  favor 
of  hauling  a load  of  stones  for  me  to  Doinville.” 

“ Yes,  your  cousin  was  seen,  with  tbe  wagon,  Crossing 
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tlie  track  at  the  passage  at  tlie  grade.  But  jour  cousin 
on  being  questioned  could  answer  onlj  one  thing:  that 
you  quitted  bim  at  noon  and  that  he  did  not  see  you 
again.  Prove  to  me  that  you  went  to  bed  at  six  o’clock.” 

“That’s  stupidi  I can’t  prove  that.  I live  ail  alone 
in  a but  on  the  border  of  the  forest.  I was  there,  I say 
so  and  that’s  ail.” 

Tlien,  M.  Denizei  resolved  to  strike  the  great  blow  of 
the  affirmation  which  makes  the  criminal  change.  His 
face  gi’ew  motionless  in  a tension  of  will,  while  his  mouth 
played  the  scene. 

“I  will  tell  you  what  you  did  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  February.  At  three  o’clock  you  took, 
at  Barentin,  the  train  for  Kouen,  with  what  inten- 
tion justice  bas  not  yet  been  able  to  establish.  You 
returned  by  the  train  from  Paris  which  stops  at  9.03  ; 
and  you  were  upon  the  quay,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
when  you  perceived  Monsieur  Grandmorin  in  his  coupe. 
Notice  that  I admit  there  was  no  préméditation,  that 
the  idea  of  the  crime  came  to  you  only  then.  You  got 
in,  thanks  to  the  crush,  and  waited  until  the  Malaunay 
tunnel  was  reached;  but  you  wrongly  calculated  the 
time,  for  the  train  was  leaving  the  tunnel  when  you 
struck  the  blow.  You  threw  the  corpse  out  and  left  the 
train  at  Barentin,  after  having  also  rid  yourself  of  the 
traveling  wrap.  That  is  what  you  did.” 

Ile  watched  for  the  slightest  waves  upon  Cabuche’s 
rosy  face,  and  he  was  irritated  when  the  latter,  very 
jittcntive  at  first,  finished  by  bursting  into  a hearty  laugh. 

“ \Yhat’s  that  you’re  telling?  If  l’d  struck  the  blow, 
l'd  say  so  I ” 

Then  he  added,  tranquilly: 

1 didn’t  sirike  the  blow,  but  I ought  to  bave  doue  so. 
Nom  de  Dieu!  yes,  I regret  it.” 

And  M.  Denizet  could  draw  nothing  else  from  him. 
Yainly  he  resumed  his  questions,  returned  ten  times 
to  the  same  points,  using  different  tactics.  No,  always 
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no!  It  was  not  he  I He  shmgged  his  slionlders, 
thinldng  ail  this  stapid.  On  arresting  him,  they  liad 
searclied  the  hovel  withoùt  discovering  eitlier  weapon, 
tlie  ten  bank  notes  or  tbe  watch  ; but  they  h ad  seized  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  stained  with  a few  specks  of  blood, 
an  overwhelming  proof.  He  had  burst  ont  laüghing 
anevv:  another  fine  story — a rabbit,  caught  in  a trap, 
whicli  had  bloodied  his  legs  ! And,  in  his  fixed  idea  of 
the  crime,  it  was  the  Judge  who  lost  his  foothold  by 
too  much  professional  finesse,  complicating  matters, 
going  beyond  the  simple  truth.  This  ignorant  man, 
incapable  of  fighting  with  tricks,  of  an  invincible  force 
when  he  said  no,  gradually  angered  him  ; for  he  admit- 
ted  only  his  culpabiüty  and  each  new  déniai  exaspera- 
ted  him  further  as  if  it  were  a persistence  in  savagery  and 
falsehood.  He  would  force  him  to  trip  himself. 

“ So  you  deny  ? ” 

“ Very  sure,  since  I didn’t  do  it.  If  I had  done  it,  I 
should  be  only  too  proud  to  say  so  I ” 

With  a sudden  moveraent,  M.  Denizet  arose;  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  small  adjoining  room.  And, 
when  he  had  recalled  Jacques,  he  said  : 

Do  you  recognize  this  man?  ” 

“I  know  him,”  answered  the  snrprised  engineer.  “I 
used  to  see  him  at  the  Misards’.” 

“No,  no.  Do  you  recognize  him  as  the  man  in  the 
railway  carriage — the  assassin?  ” 

Jacques  at  once  became  circurnspect.  Besides,  he  did 
not  recognize  him.  Tlie  other  had  seemed  to  him 
shorter  and  darker.  He  was  about  to  déclaré  this, 
when  he  thought  that  it  would  be  advancing  too  far. 
And  he  remained  evasive. 

“ I do  not  know,  I cannot  say.  I assure  you,  monsieur, 
that  I cannot  say.” 

M.  Denizet,  without  waiting,  summoned  the  Eoubauds 
Lu  their  turn.  And  he  put  the  question  to  them  : 

- “ Do  you  recognize  this  man  ? ” 
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Cabuclie  was  still  smiling.  He  was  not  astonislied  ; 
he  addressed  a little  nod  to  Séverine,  whom  he  had  known 
as  a young  girl,  wlien  she  lived  at  the  Croix-de-Maufras. 
But  she  and  her  husband  were  alarmed  at  seeing  hirn 
there.  They  understood  : lie  was  the  man  who  had  beeii 
arrested  of  whain  Jacques  had  spoken  to  them,  the 
accused  who  liad  been  the  cause  of  their  new  examina- 
tion. And  Rouband  was  stupefied,  frightened  at  the 
resemblance  this  fellow  bore  to  the  imaginary  assassin 
whose  description  he  had  invented — the  opposite  of  his. 
This  was  purely  fortuitous,  but  he  was  so  troubled  by  it 
that  he  hesitated  to  answer. 

“ Corne,  do  you  recognize  him  ? ” 

*‘Mon  Dieu!  Monsieur  the  Judge,  I repeât  to  you 
that  it  was  simply  an  impression — an  individual  who 
ran  against  me.  Without  doubt,  tins  man  is  tall  like 

the  other,  and  he  is  blonde  and  he  has  no  beard ” 

“ But  do  you  recognize  him  ? ” 

The  under  station  master,  oppressed,  was  ail  of  a 
tremble  from  a confused  internai  struggle.  The  instinct 
of  préservation  carried  the  day. 

“ I cannot  affirm.  But  he  is  certainly  like  him,  very 
much  like  him.” 

This  time  Cabuche  commenoed  to  swear.  Tliese 
stories  had  at  last  disgusted  him  ! Since  he  was  not  the 
rn an,  he  wished  to  go  away.  And,  beneath  the  flow  of 
blood,  wliich  had  mounted  to  his  brain,  he  beat  with  his 
fists,  he  becarae  so  terrible  that  the  gendarmes  were  sum- 
moned  back  and  took  him  off.  But,  in  the  face  of  this 
violence,  of  this  leap  of  the  attacked  animal  which 
threw  itself  forward,  M.  Denizet  triumphed  ; his  convic- 
tion was  made  and  he  let  it  be  seen. 

“ Did  you  notice  his  eyes  ? It  is  by  their  eyes  I recog- 
nize them.  Ah  1 his  account  is  ail  right — we  hâve  him  ! ” 
The  Roubauds,  motionless,  looked  nt  each  other.  So 
it  was  over,  they  were  saved  since  justice  held  the  gnilty 
man.  They  were  sornewhat  bewildered  and  their  con- 
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sciences  pricked  them  because  of  the  rôle  whicb  circum- 
stances  had  forced  them  to  play.  But  joj  inundated 
tliem,  carried  away  their  scru pies,  and  they  srniled  upon 
Jacques;  they  were  waiting, relie ved  and  greatly  in  need 
of  the  open  air,  for  the  Judge  to  disrniss  them  ail  three, 
when  the  usher  brought  a letter  to  the  latter. 

M.  Denizet  quickly  sat  down  at  his  desk  to  read  it 
attentively,  forgetting  the  three  witnesses.  It  was  the 
letter  from  the  ministry,  the  advice  which  he  should 
hâve  had  the  patience  to  await,  before  pushing  the  case 
forward  anew.  And  what  he  read  must  hâve  abated  his 
triiimph,  for  his  visage  gradually  assumed  an  icy  look 
and  resumed  its  dull  immobility.  At  one  moment,  he 
raised  his  head  and  cast  an  oblique  glance  at  the  Eou- 
bauds,  as  if  their  remembrance  had  been  brought  back 
to  him  by  one  of  the  phrases.  The  latter.  losing  their 
brief  joy,  again  seized  upon  by  their  uneasiness,  felt 
themselves  once  more  in  danger.  Why  had  he  looked 
at  them?  Had  the  three  lines  of  writing,  that  awkward 
note,  the  fear  of  which  haunted  them,  been  found  in 
Paris?  Séverine  knew  M.  Camy-Lamotte  from  having 
often  seen  him  at  the  President’s,  and  she  was  awarethat 
he  was  charged  with  putling  in  order  the  papers  of  the 
deceased.  A bit  ter  regret  tortured  Koubaud  because  he 
had  not  thought  of  sending  his  wife  to  Paris,  where  she 
would  hâve  made  useful  visits  and  would  hâve  at  least 
secured  the  protection  of  the  secrétaire  général  in  case 
the  Compagnie,  weary  of  the  evil  reports,  should  think 
of  discharging  him.  And  both  of  them  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  Judge,  feeling  their  inquiétude  growin  pro- 
portion as  they  saw  him  become  gloomy,  visibly  discon- 
certed  by  that  letter,  which  deranged  ail  his  good  work 
of  the  day. 

Finally  M.  Denizet  laid  down  the  letter  and  remained 
for  a moment  absorbed,  his  eyes  open  upon  the  Rou- 
bauds  and  upon  Jacques.  Then,  resigning  himself, 
speaking  aloud  to  himself,  he  said  : 
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Well,  they  will  see,  they  will  take  back  ail  tliat — 
You  can  witbdraw.” 

But,  as  the  three  were  going  ont,  lie  could  not  resist 
the  need  of  knowing,  of  tbrowing  light  upon  the  grave 
point  which  destroyed  his  new  System,  althougli  he  had 
been  recommended  iiot  to  do  anything  further  without  a 
previous  understanding. 

"No;  rémain  a bit;  I bave  a question  to  ask  you.” 

The  Koubauds  stopped  in  the  corridor.  The  doors 
were  open,  and  they  could  not  départ:  something  kept 
them  tliere — their  anguish  at  what  was  taking  place  in 
the  Judge’s  office,  the  physical  impossibility  of  going 
away  until  they  had  learned  from  Jacques  what  was  the 
additional  question  which  had  been  put  to  him.  They 
returned,  they  walked  back  and  forth  witli  weary  limbs, 
and  they  again  found  themselves  side  by  side  upon  the 
bench,  where  they  had  waited  for  hours  already. 

When  the  engineer  reappeared,  Eoubaud  arose. 

“ We  were  waiting  for  you,  we  will  return  to  the 
dépôt  together. — Well  ? ” 

But  Jacques  turned  away  his  head  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  the  look  Séverine  had  fixed  upon  him. 

“ He  is  undecided,  he  is  at  sea,”  said  he,  at  last.  “ Ile 
asked  me  if  there  were  not  two  engaged  in  the  murder. 
And,  as  I had  spoken  at  Havre  of  a dark  mass  weighing 
upon  the  old  man’s  legs,  he  questioned  me  about  it.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  only  the  wrap.  Then  he 
sent  for  the  wrap  and  I was  forced  to  make  a statement. 
Mon  Dieu!  yes,  it  was  the  wrap,  perhaps.” 

The  Eoubauds  trembled.  He  was  upon  their  track  ; 
a Word  from  tins  young  man  might  destroy  them.  He 
surely  knew  and  would  end  by  speaking.  And  ail  three, 
the  wife  between  the  two  men,  had  silently  quitted  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  when  the  under  station  master  said  : 

“ Apropos,  comrade,  my  wife  is  about  to  be  forced  to 
go  spend  a day  in  Paris  on  business.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  pilot  her  should  she  hâve  need  of  any  one  ? ” 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

SÉVERINE  IN  PARIS. 

AT  11.15,  tlie  précisé  hour,  the  post  of  tbe  Pont  de 
l’Europe  signaled,  with  tbe  two  régulation  born 
blasts,  tbe  Havre  express,  wbicb  was  emerging  from  tbe 
tunnel  of  tlie  Batignolles  ; and  soon  tbe  train  entered 
tbe  dépôt  yard,  smoking  and  trickling,  soaked  by  a beat- 
ing  rain  wbicb  bad  been  pouring  down  in  a deluge  since 
it  left  Eouen. 

Tbe  dépôt  bands  bad  not  yet  turned  tbe  knobs  of  tbe 
car  doors  wlien  one  of  tbem  opened  and  Séverine  sprang 
briskly  out  upon  tbe  quay,  before  tbe  train  bad  fairly 
stopped.  Her  carriage  was  an  end  one  and  sbe  was 
forced  to  basten  in  order  to  reacb  tbe  engine,  amid  tbe 
sudden  flow  of  passengers  from  tbe  compartments  and  a 
tangle  of  cbildren  and  bundles.  Jacques  was  tbere, 
standing  upon  tbe  platform,  waiting  to  enter  tbe  dépôt, 
wbile  Pecqueux  was  wiping  tbe  brasses  witb  a rag. 

“ Tben,  it’s  understood,”  said  sbe,  raised  on  the  tips 
of  ber  toes.  “ I will  be  in  tbe  Eue  Cardinet  at  tbree 
o’clock  and  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  présent  me  to 
yoiir  cbief  tbat  I may  tbank  bim.” 

It  was  a pretext  invented  by  Eoubaud,  tbis  tbanking 
tbe  cbief  of  the  dépôt  of  tbe  Batignolles  for  a sligbt 
service  rendered.  In  tbat  way  sbe  would  find  berself 
confided  to  tbe  good  offices  of  tbe  engineer,  could  draw 
the  bonds  doser  and  act  upon  hirn. 

But  Jacques,  black  witb  coal  dust,  soaked  witb  water 
and  exbausted  by  bis  struggle  against  tbe  rain  and  tbe 
wind,  looked  at  ber  witb  bis  bard  eyes  and  made  no 
answer.  He  bad  not  been  able  to  refuse  tbe  busband’s 
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request  on  quitting  Havre  ; and  the  idea  of  being  alone 
with  lier  upset  bim,  for  he  realized  now  that  sbe  had  a 
fascination  for  him. 

“ That’s  it,  isn’t  it  ? ” resumed  slie,  smiling,  with  her 
soft,  caressing  look,  despite  the  surprise  and  the  slight 
répugnance  she  experienced  at  finding  him  so  dirtj, 
scarcely  recognizable.  “ That’s  it,  isn’t  it  ? I count  ^ 
upon  you.” 

As  she  had  raised  herself  higher  up  still  and  placed 
her  gloved  h and  upon  an  iron  bar,  Pecqueux  obligingly 
warned  her. 

“ Take  care,  you  will  soil  yourself  I ” 

Then  Jacques  was  compelled  to  reply,  He  did  so  in 
a peevish  tone. 

“ Yes,  in  the  Rue  Cardinet,  that  is  if  this  cursed  rain 
don’t  melt  me.  Wliat  dog’s  weather  ! ” 

She  was  touched  by  the  pitiful  condition  in  which  he 
was  ; she  added,  as  if  he  had  suffered  solely  for  her  : 

“ Oh  ! how  badly  off  you  were  while  I was  so  comfor- 
table  I I thought  of  you’  and  the  deluge  filled  me  with 
despair — and  I was  so  well  satisfied  too  at  the  idea  that 
you  were  bringing  me  to  Paris  this  morning  and  that 
you  would  take  me  back  this  evening  in  the  express  I” 

But  this  gentle,  tender  familiarity  seemed  only  to 
trouble  him  the  more.  He  appeared  relieved  when  a 
voice  shouted  : “Back  the  euginel”  With  a prompt 
hand  he  blew  the  whistle,  while  the  fireman  set  asidethe 
young  woman. 

“ At  three  o’clock  î ” 

“ Yes,  at  three  o’clock  I ” 

And,  as  the  engine  again  began  moving,  Séverine 
quitted  the  quay — the  last  to  do  so.  Outside,  in  lhe 
Rue  d’Amsterdam,  as  she  was  about  to  open  her 
umbrella,  she  was  pleased  to  see  that  it  was  no  longer 
raining.  She  went  down  as  far  as  the  Place  du  Havre, 
consulted  herself  and  decided  that  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  would  be  to  breakfast  immediately.  It  was 
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twenty-five  minutes  past  eleveu  o’clock  ; she  entered  a 
restaurant  at  the  corner  of  tbe  Eue  Saint- Lazare,  wbere 
sbe  ordered  a plate  of  eggs  and  a cutlet.  Tben,  wbile 
eating  very  slowly,  sbe  fell  back  into  tbe  reflections 
wbicb  bad  baunted  ber  for  weeks,  ber  face  pale  and  dis- 
tu rbed,  sborn  of  its  docile  and  seductive  smile. 

It  was  on  tbe  previous  day,  two  days  after  tbeir 
examination  at  Eouen,  tbat  Eoubaud,  judging  waiting 
to  be  dangerous,  bad  resolved  to  send  ber  to  make  a 
visit  to  M.  Camy-Lamotte,  notât  tbe  ministry,  but  in  tbe 
Eue  du  Eocber,  wbere  be  occupied  a hôtel  in  tbe  immé- 
diate vicinity  of  tbe  Hôtel  Grandmorin.  Sbe  knew  sbe 
would  find  bim  there  at  one  o’clock  and  did  not  basten. 
Sbe  was  preparing  wbat  sbe  sbould  say  and  trying  to 
foresee  bis  answers  in  order  tbat  nothing  might  trouble 
ber.  Tbe  previous  day  a new  cause  of  uneasiness  bad 
bastened  ber  journey  : tbey  bad  learned  frorn  tbe  gossip 
of  tbe  dépôt  tbat  Madame  Lebleu  and  Pbilomène  were 
relating  everywbere  tbat  tbe  Compagnie  was  ou  tbe 
point  of  discbarging  Eoubaud,  wbo  was  deemedcompro- 
mising;  and  tbe  worstofit  was  tbat  M.  Dabadie,  ques- 
tioned  directly,  bad  not  said  no,  wbicb  gave  a great  deal 
of  weigbt  to  tbe  news.  It  immediately  became  very 
urgent  tbat  sbe  sbould  go  to  Paris  to  plead  tbeir  cause 
and  especially  to  demand  tbe  protection  of  tbe  powerful 
personage,  as  in  tbe  past  tbey  bad  done  witb  tbe  Presi- 
dent. But  beneatb  tbis  demand,  wbicb  would  serve  at 
least  to  explain  tbe  visit,  tbere  was  a more  imperioiis 
motive,  an  itcbing  and  insatiable  need  of  knowing,  tbat 
iieed  wbicb  drives  tbe  criminal  to  betray  bimself  ratber 
tban  remain  in  ignorance.  Tbe  uncertainty  was  killing 
tbern  now  tbat  tbey  felt  tbemselves  discovered,  since 
Jacques  bad  told  tbem  tbe  suspicion  tbe  accusation  of 
wbicb  seemed  to  be  a second  assassin.  Tbey  were  wear- 
ing  tbemselves  out  witb  conjectures — tbe  letter  found, 
tbe  facts  re-establisbed  ; tbey  were  in  bourly  expectation 
of  domiciliary  visits,  of  an  arrest  ; and  tbeir  torture  bad 
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become  so  aggravated,  the  sligbtest  facts  around  them 
assumed  airs  of  sucli  disturbing  menace  tbat  they  had  at 
last  corne  to  prefer  tbe  catastrophe  to  these  continuai 
alarms.  Tbey  desired  to  be  certain  and  suffer  no  longer. 

Séverine  finished  ber  cutlet  so  absorbed  tbat  sheawoke 
\vitli  a start,  astonished  at  the  public  place  in  which  she 
fouiid  herself.  Everything  tasted  bitter  to  ber;  she  was 
liaable  to  swallow  any  more  and  had  not  even  the  heart 
to  take  a cup  of  coffee.  But  vainly  did  she  eat  slowly, 
it  was  scarcely  a quarter  past  twelve  when  she  quitted 
the  restaurant.  Yet  three-quarters  of  an  bour  to  kill  I 
She  who  adored  Paris,  wbo  loved  so  much  to  freely 
course  the  streets,  tbe  rare  times  she  came  to  the  city, 
felt  herself  lost  and  timid  tbere  in  ber  impatience  to  fin- 
ish and  bide  herself.  The  sidewalks  were  aiready  drying 
and  a warm  wind  had  swept  .a^ay  the  clouds.  She  went 
down  the  Rue  Tronchet  and  found  herself  at  the  flower- 
market  of  the  Madeleine,  one  of  tliose  markets  of  Mardi, 
blooming  with  cowslips  and  azaleas  in  the  warm  days 
of  the  closing  winter.  For  half  an  bour  she  walked 
amid  tins  hasty  spring,  again  seized  upon  by  vague 
dreams,  thinking  of  Jacques  as  of  an  enemy  she  must 
disarm.  It  seemed  to  ber  that  her  visit  to  the  Rue  du 
Rocher  was  made,  that  everything  wasgoing  wellinthat 
direction  and  that  it  only  remai ned  for  her  to  obtain  the 
silence  of  this  young  inan  ; and  it  was  a complicated 
enterprise  in  which  she  lost  herself,  her  brain  busy  with 
romantic  plans.  But  ail  this  was  without. fatigue,  with- 
out  fright,  of  a soothing  gentleness.  Then,  suddenly, 
she  saw  what  time  it  was  by  the  dock  of  a kiosque:  ten 
minutes  past  one.  Her  errand  was  not  do'ne  ; she 
fell  back  into  the  anguish  of  the  real  and  hastened  to  go 
towards  the  Rue  du  Rocher. 

Tlie  hôtel  of  M.  Camy-Lamotte  stood  at  the  corner 
of  that  Street  and  tlie  Rue  de  Naples  ; and  Séverine  was 
forced  to  pass  in  front  of  the  Hôtel  Grandmorin,  which 
was  silent  and  empty,  with  closed  blinds.  She  raised 
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lier  ejes  and  hastened  her  steps.  The  remembrance  of 
her  last  visit  had  returned  to  her  and  that  vast  mansion 
loomed  up,  a terrible  sight.  And,  as,  at  a short  distance 
away,  she  wheeled  about  with  an  instinctive  movement, 
looking  behind  like  a person  pursued  by  the  loud  noise 
of  the  crowd,  she  saw,  upon  the  opposite  sidewalk,  the 
Kouen  Judge  of  Inquiry,  M.  Denizet,  wlio  was  also  pass- 
ing  up  the  Street.  She  was  filled  with  terror  at  the  sight. 
Had  he  noticed  her  looking  at  the  mansion  ? But  he 
was  walking  tranquilly  along;  she  let  him  pass  her  and 
followed  him  in  great  trouble.  And  she  received  another 
blow  on  her  heart  when  she  saw  him  ring  the  bell  at  M. 
Camy-Lamotte’s  hôtel,  corner  of  the  Eue  de  Naples. 

Her  terror  increased.  Never  would  she  dare  to  enter 
now.  She  turned  around,  threaded  the  Eue  d’ Edimbourg 
and  went  down  as  fVir  as  the  Pont  de  l’Euroj'e.  Tliere 
only  she  believed  herself  in  safety.  And  no  longer  know- 
ing  either  where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  in  her  bewilderment 
she  stood  motionless  against  one  of  the  balustrades,  look- 
ing beneath  her,  across  the  rnetallic  framework,  at  the 
vast  yard  of  the  dépôt  where  trains  were  continually 
manoeuvering.  She  followed  tliem  with  her  frightened 
eyes  ; she  thought  that  surely  the  Judge’s  errand  con- 
cerned  the  case,  that  the  two  men  were  talking  of  her 
and  that  at  that  very  minute  her  fate  was  being  decided. 
Then,  invaded  by  despair,  she  was  tormented  by  the 
desire  to  throw  herself  at  once  beneath  a train  ratlier 
than  return  to  the  Eue  du  Eocher.  One  came  ont  from 
the  marquée  of  the  great  lines  ; she  watclied  it 
approach  ; then  it  passed  beneath  her,  blowing  into  her 
face  a warm  wliirlwind  of  white  vapor.  Then  the  fool- 
ish  inutility  of  her  journey  and  the  frightful  anguish 
she  would  take  back  with  her,  if  she  had  not  the 
strength  to  go  seek  a certainty,  presented  thernselves 
so  vividly  to  her  mind  that  she  gave  herself  five  min- 
utes longer  to  recover  her  courage.  Engines  whistled  ; 
she  watched  one,  a small  one,  disrnembering  a train  of 
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tîie  suburbs  ; and,  lier  glances  having  been  lifted  towards 
the  left,  she  recognized,  above  the  mail  court,  away  up 
in  the  ho  use  of  tbe  Impasse  d’Amsterdam,  the  wiiidow 
of  Mère  Victoire,  that  window  at  which  she  again  saw 
herself  leaning  with  her  husband  before  tbe  abominable 
scelle  which  had  caused  their  misfortune.  This  brought 
U P the  danger  of  her  situation,  in  a burst  of  sufïering  so 
sbarp  that  she  felt  herself  ready  to  face  everything  to  be 
done  with  it  ail.  Horn  blasts  and  proloiiged  roars  deaf- 
ened  her,  while  tliick  srnoke  barred  the  horizon,  flying 
over  the  broad,  clear  sky  of  Paris.  And  she  again 
started  for  the  Rue  du  Roclier,  going  there  like  one  about 
to  commit  suicide  and  bastening  her  pace  in  tbe  sudden 
fear  of  no  longer  finding  an  y one  at  the  hôtel. 

When  Séverine  had  iiulled  tbe  bell,  a new  terror  froze 
her.  But  already  a valet  had  seated  her  in  an  ante- 
chamber,  after  having  taken  her  name.  And,  through 
the  partly  open  doors,  she  heard  very  distinctly  the  ani- 
mated  conversation  of  two  voices.  Profourid,  absolnte 
silence  succeeded.  Shecould  hear  nothing  but  the  dull 
throb  of  her  temples  ; she  said  to  herself  that  the  Judge 
was  still  in  conférence,  that  she  would  be  made  to  wait 
for  a long  while  without  doubt;  and  this  waiting  had 
grown  intolérable  to  her.  Tben,  suddenly,  she  had  a 
surprise  : the  valet  summoned  and  introduced  her.  Cer- 
tainly  the  Judge  had  not  gone.  She  felt  convinced  that 
he  was  there,  hidden  behind  a door. 

It  was  a vast  work  office,  with  dark  fumiture,  garn- 
islied  with  a thick  carpet  and  heavy  portières,  so  severe 
and  so  protected  that  not  a sound  from  without  pen- 
etrated  there.  Nevertheless  there  were  flowers — pale 
roses — in  a bronze  basket.  And  this  indicated,  like  a 
hidden  grâce,  a taste  for  amiable  life  behind  this  sever- 
it\^  The  master  of  the  mansion  was  standing  there, 
very  correctly  wrapped  in  his  coat,  severe  also,  with  his 
thin  face  which  his  grayish  side  whiskers  enlarged  some- 
what,  but  of  the  elegance  of  a former  beau  who  had 
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remained  slender,  of  a distinction  wliicli  slione  tlirougli 
the  assumed  stiffness  of  official  bearing.  In  the  half- 
light  of  tlie  apartment  be  liad  a very  grand  air. 

Séverine,  on  entering,  was  oppressed  by  the  warm 
atmosphère,  stifled  beneath  the  liangings  ; and  she  saw 
only  M.  Camy-Lamotte,  who  was  watcliing  her  approach. 
He  did  not  make  a gesture  to  invite  her  to  seat  herself  ; 
he  liad  resolved  not  to  open  his  mouth  the  first,  but  to 
wait  until  slie  had  explained  tlie  motive  of  her  visit. 
Tliis  prolonged  the  silence  ; and,  through  the  effect  of  a 
violent  reaction,  she  suddenly  found  herself  rnistress  of 
herself  in  her  péril,  very  calm  and  very  prudent. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  slie,  “ you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
hâve  dared  to  corne  to  recall  myself  to  your  kindness. 
You  know  the  irréparable  loss  I hâve  suffered,  and,  in 
the  abandon  ment  in  which  I now  find  myself,  I hâve 
dared  to  think  of  you  to  defend  us,  to  continue  for  us  a 
little  of  the  protection  of  your  friend,  of  the  protector  I 
so  deeply  regret.” 

M.  Camy-Lamotte  could  then  but  motion  her  to  a seat, 
for  this  was  said  in  a perfect  tone,  without  the  exagger- 
ation  of  either  humility  or  trouble,  with  the  innate  art 
of  féminine  hypocris}^  But  still  he  did  not  speak  ; he 
had  seated  himself,  still  waiting.  She  continued,  seeing 
that  she  must  corne  to  the  point. 

“ I permit  myself  to  refresh  your  memory  by  reminding 
you  that  I hâve  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  at  Doin- 
ville.  Ah!  that  was  a happy  time  for  me I Now,  evil 
days  hâve  corne  and  I hâve  only  you,  monsieur.  I 
implore  you  in  the  name  of  him  whom  we  hâve  lost. 
You  who  loved  him  finish  his  good  work,  replace  him 
so  far  as  I arn  concerned.” 

He  listeüed  to  her,  he  looked  at  her,  and  ail  his  sus- 
picions were  shaken,  so  natural  did  she  seem  to  him,  so 
charming  in  her  regrets  and  supplications.  The  note 
discovered  by  him  among  Grandmorin’s  |)apers,  those 
two  unsigned  Unes,  he  had  thought  could  hâve  corne 
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from  Robody  but  ber,  wbose  complaisances  for  tlie 
President  were  kiiown  to'  liim  ; and,  awbile  before,  tbe 
simple  announcernent  of  lier  visit  had  sufficed  to  con- 
vince  liim.  He  bad  interrupted  bis  interview  with  the 
Judge  oiily  to  confirm  bis  certainty.  But  bow  believe 
ber  guilty  on  seeing  ber  in  this  way,  so  quiet  and  so 
gentle  ? 

Still  he  wisbed  to  bave  bis  mind  clear  on  tbe  subject. 
And,  wbile  preserving  bis  air  of  severity,  be  said  : 

“ Expiait!  yourself,  madame.  I remember  perfectly 
and  ask  notbing  better  tban  to  be  useful  to  y ou,  if  tbere 
is  no  obstacle  in  tbe  way.” 

Tben,  very  clearly,  Severine  told  bow  ber  busband 
was  menaced  with  a discharge.  Tbere  was  a great  deal  of 
jealousy  in  regard  to  bim,  because  of  bis  merit  and  the 
higb  protection  wbicb  until  tben  bad  covered  bim.  Now 
that  be  was  believed  to  be  witbout  defence,  bis  enemies 
boped  to  triumpb  and  bad  redoubled  their  efforts.  And 
sbe  named  no  one,  for  tbat  rnatter;  sbe  spoke  in  measured 
terms,  despite  tbe  imminence  of  tbe  péril.  Tfiatsbe  had 
decided  tbus  to  make  tbe  journey  to  Paris  sbe  rnust  bave 
been  tborougbly  convinced  of  tbe  necessity  of  tbe 
quickest  action.  Perbaps  on  tbe  morrow  tbere  would 
no  longer  be  time:  it  was  irnmediately  tbat  sbe 
demànded  aid  and  succor.  Ail  tbis  'Witb  sucb  an  abun- 
dance  of  logical  facts  and  good  reasons  tbat  it,  in  trutb, 
seemed  impossible  tbat  sbe  bad  disturbed  herself  willi 
aiiotber  aim. 

M.  Camy*Lamotte  bad  studied  ber  even  to  tbe  almost 
imperceptible  little  quivers  of  ber  lips  ; and  he  struck 
tbe  first  blow. 

“ But  wby  sbould  tbe  Compagnie  discbarge  your  bus- 
band? It  bas  notbing  grave  to  reproacb  bim  witb.” 

Sbe  also  had  not  taken  ber  eyes  from  bim,  spying  out 
tbe  sligbtest  wrinkles  of  bis  visage,  asking  berself  if  be 
bad  found  tbe  letter  ; and,  despite  tlie  innocence  of  tbe 
question,  it  suddenly  gave  ber  tbe  conviction  tbat  tbe 
10 
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letter  was  tliere,  in  some  article  of  furniture  of  the  office  : 
lie  knew,  for  he  had  set  a trap  for  her,  desiring  to  see  if 
slie  vvould  dare  to  speak  of  the  true  reasons  of  the  dis- 
charge. Besides,  he  had  accentuated  his  tone  too  inuch, 
and  she  had  felt  herself  searched  eveii  to  her  soûl  bj  his 
wan  ejes  of  afatigued  mari. 

Bravely  she  walked  to  the  péril. 

“ Mon  Dieu  ! monsieur,  it  is,  indeed,  monstrous,  but  we 
are  suspected  of  having  killed  our  benefactor  because  of 
that  unfortunate  will.  We  hâve  had  no  trouble  to 
prove  our  innocence.  But  something  of  those  abomi- 
nable accusations  yet  linger  and  the  Compagnie,  doubtless, 
is  afraid  of  the  scandai.” 

Ile  was  again  surprised,  confounded  by  this  frankness, 
especially  by  the  sincerity  of  the  accent.  Besides,  hav- 
ing judged  her,  at  the  first  glance,  of  a médiocre  face,  he 
had  began  to  find  her  extremely  fascinating,  with  the 
complaisant  submission  of  her  blue  eyes  beneath  the 
dark  energy  of  her  hair.  And  he  tkought  of  his  friend 
Grandmorin,  seized  upon  by  a jealous  admiration  : how 
the  devil  kad  that  man,  his  elder  by  ten  years,  been  able 
to  charm  women  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he 
had  long  since  been  forced  to  renounce  such  playthings? 
She  was  truly  very  charming,  very  fine  ; and  he  showed 
the  smile  of  the  amateur,  to-day  disin terested,  beneath 
his  cold,  grand  air  of  a functionary  with  such  a déplo- 
rable case  on  his  hands. 

But  Séverine,  with  the  bravado  of  a woman  who  feels 
her  strength,  committed  the  error  of  adding  : 

People  such  as  we  are  do  not  kill  for  money.  There 
shonld  hâve  been  another  motive  and  there  was  none.” 

He  looked  at  her  and  saw  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
tremble.  It  was  she.  From  that  instant  his  conviction 
was  absolute.  And  she  herself  immediately  compre- 
liended  that  she  had  betrayed  hers^f  by  tîie  way  in 
which  he  had  ceased  to  smile  and  the  nervous  pinching 
of  his  ch  in.  She  felt  a weakness  corne  upon  her  because 
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of  it,  as  if  ail  lier  being  bad  abandoned  ber.  Nevertbeless, 
sbe  remained  witb  ber  bust  erect  upon  ber  cbair  and 
heard  ber  voice  continue  to  talk  in  tbe  same  equal  tone, 
saying  wbat  was  requisite  to  be  said.  Tbe  conversation 
went  on,  but  now  they  bad  nothing  to  impart  to  eacb 
otber;  and,  beneatli  tbe  words,  wbatever  tbey  migbt  be, 
botb  of  tbein  no  longer  spoke  save  of  tbings  wbicb  tbey 
did  not  saj^  Ile  bad  the  letter;  it  was  sbe  wbo  bad 
written  it.  AU  tbis  was  évident  even  wben  tbey  were 
silent. 

“ Madame,”  resumed  be,  finally,  “ I do  not  refuse  to 
intercédé  witb  tbe  Compagnie  if  really  you  are  wortby 
of  interest.  Tbis  very  evening  I expect  tbe  ebief 
manager  for  anotber  matter.  But  I sball  need  a few  notes. 
Write  down  for  me  tbe  name,  âge  and  services  of  your 
busband  ; in  fact,  ail  tbat  can  post  me  in  regard  to  your 
situation.” 

And  be  pusbed  a little  stand  in  front  of  ber,  ceasing 
to  look  at  ber  in  order  not  to  frigbten  ber  too  mueb. 
Sbe  trembled  : be  wanted  a page  of  ber  writing  to  com- 
pare it  witb  tbe  letter.  For  an  instant  sbe  searebed 
desperately  for  a pretext,  resolved  not  to  write.  'Tben,  sbe 
reflected  : wbat  was  tbe  good  since  be  knew  ? He  vvould 
still  bave  a few  Unes  of  ber  writing.  Wiibout  any 
apparent  trouble,  witb  tbe  most  ordinary  air  in  tbe  world, 
sbe  wrote  wbat  be  bad  askedfor;  wbile,  standing  bebind 
ber,  he  perfectly  recognized  tbe  writing,  tbougb  it  was 
higber  and  less  sbaky  tban  tbat  of  tbe  letter.  And  be 
fiiiisbed  by  tliinking  the  weak  little  woman  very  brave; 
be  smiled  again,  now  tbat  sbe  could  not  see  bim,  witb 
bis  srnile  of  a rnan  wbom  cbarm  alone  yet  touches,  in  bis 
experienced  indifférence  to  everytbing. 

“ Well,  madame,  give  me  tbat;  I will  inform  myself 
and  act  for  tbe  best.” 

“ I am  very  grateful  to  you,  monsieur.  Tben,  you 
will  obtain  tbe  rétention  of  my  busband  and  I can  con* 
sider  tbe  matter  as  settled  ? ” 
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“ Ah  ! 110,  indeed  I I pledge  myself  to  nothing.  It  is 
iiecessary  for  me  to  see  and  reflect.” 

In  fact,  lie  was  liesitating  ; lie  knew  not  what  course 
he  would  take  in  regard  to  tlie  couple.  And  since  she 
had  felt  herself  at  liis  mercy  sbe  had  h ad  but  one 
anguish  : tliat  hésitation — the  alternative  of  being  saved 
or  ruined  by  him,  witliout  being  able  to  divine  the  reasons 
wliicli  would  décidé  him. 

“ Oli  I monsieur,  tiiink  of  our  forment.  You  will  not 
let  me  go  without  liaving  given  me  a certainty  ? ” 

“ Mon  Dieu  ! madame,  yes.  I can  do  nothing  in  tliat 
way.  Walt.” 

ile  was  edging  her  toward  the  door.  She  was  going 
away  hopeless  and  upset,  upon  the  point  of  confessing 
everything  aloud  in  the  immédiate  need  of  forcing  him  to 
say  clearly  what  he  counted  upon  doing  with  them.  To 
remain  a minute  longer,  hoping  to  find  a turn,  she 
exclaimed  : 

“ I forgot  something.  I wanted  to  ask  your  advice  in 
regard  to  that  unfortunate  will.  Do  you  think  we  ought 
to  refuse  the  legacy  ? ” 

“ The  law  is  on  your  side,”  he  answered,  prudently. 
“ It  is  a matter  of  judgment  and  circumstance.” 

She  was  upon  the  threshold  ; she  inade  a last  effort. 

“ Monsieur,  I beg  of  you  not  to  let  me  départ  thus  ; 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  hope.” 

With  a movement  of  abandonment,  she  had  taken  his 
hand.  Ile  freed  himself.  But  she  looked  at  him  with 
her  handsome  eyes  so  ardent  with  prayer  that  he  was 
moved. 

“ Well,  return  at  five  o’clock.  Perhaps  I shall  hâve 
something  to  say  to  you.” 

She  departed  ; she  quitted  the  hôtel  in  greater  anguish 
than  she  had  entered  it.  The  situation  had  defined 
itself,  and  her  fate  hung  in  suspense,  beneath  the  menace 
of  an  arrest,  perhaps  immédiate.  How  was  she  to  exist 
until  fi  ve  o’clock  ? The  thought  of  Jacques,  whom  she  had 
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forgotten,  awakened  in  her  ail  at  once  : tliere  was  anotlier 
wiio  could  ruin  her  if  she  were  arrested  ! Although  it  was 
scarcely  a quarter  past  two  o’clock,  she  hastened  to  pass 
up  the  Rae  du  Roc  lier  toward  the  Rue  Cardinet. 

M.  Oarnj-Lamotte,  left  alone,  had  paused  in  front 
of  his  desk.  Summoned  almost  daily  to  the  Tuileries,  he 
knew  how  much  this  Grandmorin  case  irritated  and  dis- 
turbed  the  high  powers.  The  opposition  journals  con- 
tinued  to  make  capital  of  it  and  this,  added  to  tlie 
approach  of  the  general  élections,  had  caused  the  formai 
desire  to  be  expressed  to  the  secrétaire  général  to  get  it 
over  as  speedily  as  possible,  no  matter  how. 

Still  thoughtful,  M.  Camy-Larnotte  opened  the  door  of 
the  adjoining  room  in  which  M.  Denizet  was  waiting. 
And  the  latter,  who  had  listened,  exclaimed  as  he 
entered  : 

“ I told  y ou  that  it  was  a mistake  to  suspect  those 
people.  That  woman  evidently  thinks  only  of  saving 
her  husband  from  a possible  discharge.  She  did  not 
utter  a suspicious  word.” 

“ Then,”  said  M.  Camy-Lamotte,  “ you  persist  in  seeing 
the  culprit  in  that  Cabuclie  ? ” 

M.  Denizet  gave  a start  of  astonishment. 

* “Oh  I certainly.  Everything  is  against  him.  I hâve 
enumerated  the  proofs  to  you  and  not  one  is  missing.  I 
hâve  searched  to  discover  if  there  was  an  accomplice,  a 
woman,  in  the  coupé,  as  you  gave  me  to  understand. 
That  seemed  to  accord  with  the  déposition  of  anengineer, 
a man  who  caught  a glimpse  of  the  scene  of  the  murder  ; 
but,  closely  questioned  by  me,  that  man  did  not  persist  in 
his  first  déclaration,  and  he  even  recognized  the  traveling 
wrap  as  being  the  black  mass  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
Oh  I yes,  surely  Cabucheis  the  guilty  man.  If  wehaven’t 
him,  we  haven’t  anybody.” 

Until  then  the  secrétaire  général  had  waited  to  inform 
him  of  the  written  proof  he  possessed  ; and,  now  that  his 
conviction  was  made,  he  hastened  still  less  to  establish 
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tlie  truth.  What  was  tlie  good  of  ruining  the  Juclge’s 
false  scent,  if  thetrue  scent  would  lead  to  greater  embar- 
rassments?  Ail  tbis  was  to  be  examined  iiito  fiist. 

“ Mon  Dieu  1 ” resumed  he,  with  bis  fatigued  stiiile,  “ I 
am  content  to  admit  tbat  you  are  on  tbe  right  track. 
I bave  summoned  you  bere  only  to  study  certain  grave 
points  witb  you.  Idiis  case  is  exceptional  and  bas 
become  wbolly  political.  We  will,  tberefore,  perbaps, 
find  ourselves  forced  to  act  as  governrnent  men.  See 
now,  in  ail  frankness,  according  to  your  examinations, 
tbat  girl,  Cabucbe's  friend,  bad  been  ill-treated,  eb  ? ” 

“Dame!  I believe  tbat  tbe  President  ill-treated  ber 
and  tbat  will  surely  be  brougbt  out  at  tbe  trial.  Besides, 
if  tbe  defence  is  entrusted  to  a lawyer  of  tbe  opposition, 
a lot  oF  déplorable  stories  may  be  expected,  for  such 
Btories  are  not  lacking  down  in  our  district.” 

M.  Denizet  bad  understood  wby  be  bad  been  sum- 
moned, not  to  tbe  Ministry  of  Justice,  but  to  tlieprivate 
dwelling  of  tbe  secrétaire  général. 

“In  fine,”  concluded  be,  “if  tbis  affair  does  not  tri p 
up,  we  are  going  to  bave  a very  objectionable  case.” 

M.  Camy-Lamotte  contented  birnself  witb  nodding  bis 
bead.  He  was  calculating  tbe  results  of  tbe  otber  trial, 
tbat  of  tbe  Koubauds.  As  sure  as  fate,  if  tbe  busband 
went  to  tbe  assizes,  be  would  tell  everytbing,  bis  wife’s 
story  and  tbe  jealous  rage  wbicb  must  bave  driven  bim 
to  tbe  murder.  Besides,  did  tbey  know  on  wbat  tbey 
migbt  corne  witb  a man  like  tbe  President  ? Perbaps 
tbey  would  fall  upon  unforeseen  abominations.  Ho, 
decidedly,  tbe  case  of  tbe  Koubauds,  tbe  real  culprits, 
was  to  be  avoided.  It  was  a tbing  resol ved  uj)on — be 
set  it  aside  absolutely.  Were  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
case  be  would  bave  inclined  to  retain  tbat  ’of  tbe  inno- 
cent Cabucbe. 

“ I give  in  to  your  System,”  said  be  at  last  to  M.  Den- 
izet. “ Tbere  are,  in  trutb,  strong  presumptions  against 
tbe  quarryman,  if  be  bad  a legitimate  vengeance  to  exe^ 
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cute.  Bat  how  sad  ail  tliis  is,  Mon  Diea!  and  vvhat 
inud  will  hâve  to  be  stirred  up  1 I wel!  kiiow  tliat 
justice  ought  to  be  indifîereiit  to  conséquences  and  that, 
risiiig  above  interests ” 

ïïe  did  not  finisli  in  words,  but  terininated  with  a ges- 
ture,  while  tlie  Judge,  silent  in  his  turn,  waited  with  a 
mournful  air  for  the  orders  which  be  felt  were  Corning. 
Frorn  the  moment  the  truth  of  his  tlieory  was  accepted 
and  the  création  of  iiis  intelligence  acknowledged,  be 
was  ready  to  make  to  the  governinental  necessities  the 
sacrifice  of  the  idea  of  justice.  But  the  secrétaire  gén- 
éral, despi  te  his  habituai  address  in  this  sort  of  transac- 
tions, hastened  a tri  fie,  spoke  too  quickly,  like  a master 
accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 

“ Well,  no  further  proceedings  are  desired.  Arrange 
matters  so  that  the  case  may  be  thus  disposed  of.” 

“ Pardon,  monsieur,”  declared  M.  Denizet,  “ I am  no 
longer  the  master  of  the  case.  It  dépends  upon  my 
conscience.” 

Instantly  M.  Camy-Lamotte  smiled,  becoming  correct 
again,  with  tliat  disabused  and  polite  air  which  seemed 
to  be  mocking  people. 

“ Without  doubt.  Hence  it  is  to  your  conscience  that 
I address  myself.  I will  let  you  take  the  decision  which 
it  shall  dictate  to  you,  certain  that  you  will  equitably 
weigh  the  for  and  against,  with  a view  to  the  triumpli 
of  wholesome  doctrines  and  public  morality.  You 
know  better  than  I that  it  is  sometimes  heroic  to  accept 
one  evil  if  one  does  not  wisli  to  fall  into  a worse  one. 
In  fine,  we  appeal  in  you  only  to  the  good  citizen  and 
the  honest  man.  ISTo  one  thinks  of  trammeling  your 
independence,  and  that  is  why  I repeat  that  you  are  tlie 
absolute  master  of  the  case,  which,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
intent  of  the  law.” 

Jealous  of  that  limitless  power,  especially  when  he 
was  about  to  make  an  ill  use  of  it,  the  Judge  received 
each  of  these  phrases  with  a satisfied  nod  of  the  head. 
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“ Besides/’  continued  the  other,  with  a redoubling  of 
kindness,  the  exaggeration  of  which  became  ironical, 
“ we  know  to  whom  we  are  addressing  ourselves.  For 
a long  vvhile  we  bave  been  following  jour  efforts,  and  T 
can  permit  myself  to  say  to  y on  tbat  we  wonld  already 
bave  brongbt  you  to  Paris,  had  tbere  been  a vacancy.” 

M.  Benizet  made  a movement  Wliat  ? If  be  ren- 
dered  tbe  service  demanded,  tbey  would  not  crown  bis 
great  ambition,  bis  dream  of  a position  in  Paris  ! But 
M.  Camy-Lamotte,  baving  instantly  understood,  added  : 

“ Yoiir  place  bere  is  marked  ont — it  is  a question  of 
time.  But,  since  I bave  commenced  to  be  indiscreet,  I 
am  bappy  to  announce  to  you  tbat  you  bave  beennamed 
for  tbe  cross  on  tbe  15tb  of  next  Angust.” 

For  an  instant  the  Judge  consulted  bimself.  He 
would  bave  preferred  tbe  advancement,  for  be  calculated 
tbat  it  would  bring  bim  an  augmentation  of  about  a 
bundred  and  sixtj'-'Six  francs  a month  ; and,  in  tbe 
decent  poverty  in  wbicb  he  lived,  tbat  would  be  very 
désirable.  But  tbe  cross,  however,  was  agreeable  to 
take.  Besides,  be  bad  a promise.  And  he  wbo  would  not 
bave  sold  bimself  yielded  at  once  to  a simple  bope,  to 
tbe  vague  engagement  wbicb  the  administration  bad 
taken  to  favor  bim. 

“I  am  greatly  touched,”  murmured  be;  “be  kind 
enougb  to  say  sq  to  Monsieur  tbe  Minister.” 

He  bad  arisen,  feeling  that  ail  tbey  could  now  add 
would  only  embarrass  tbem. 

“ Tben,”  concluded  be,  “ I will  finisb  up  my  investiga- 
tion, keeping  ÿour  scruples  in  view.  Naturally,  if  we 
bave  not  facts  absolutely  proved  against  Cabuche,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  risk  tbe  needless  scandai  of  a 
trial.  We  will  release  and  continue  to  watcb  bim.” 

The  secrétaire  général,  upon  tbe  tbresbold,  became 
amiability  itself. 

“ Monsieur  Benizet,  we  trust  ourselves  wbolly  to  your 
tact  and  your  lofty  bonesty.” 
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When  lie  was  again  alone,  M.  Camy-Lamotte  liad  the 
ciiriosity,  uoeless  now,  bowever,  to  compare  the  page 
writteii  by  Séverine  the  unsigned  letter.  The 

resemblance  was  complété.  He  folded  the  paper  and 
carefully  locked  it  up,  for  thougb  he  had  not  breathed  a 
Avord  of  it  to  the  Judge  of  Inqairy,  he  deemed  that 
such  a weapon  was  good  to  keep.  And,  as  the  profile 
of  that  little  wornan,  so  frail  and  so  strong  in  her  ner- 
vous  résistance,  came  back  to  his  mind,  hegave  an  indul- 
gent and  mocking  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Ah  ! those 
créatures,  wliat  they  eau  do  when  they  are  determined  ! 

Séverine,  at  twenty  minutes  to  three  o’clock,  was  in 
advance  at  the  Rue  Cardinet,  at  the  rendezvous  which 
she  had  appointed  with  Jacques.  He  lived  there,  at  the 
top  of  a tall  house,  in  a small  chamber,  to  which  he 
climbed  for  scarcely  more  than  to  sleep  at  night;  and, 
besides,  twice  a week  he  did  not  sleep  there,  the  two 
nights  he  spent  at  Havre  between  the  evening  and  the 
morning  express.  That  day,  however,  soaked  with 
water  and  broken  by  fatigue,  he  had  corne  in  to  throw 
himself  upon  his  bed.  Hence  Séverine  would,  perhaps, 
hâve  vainly  waited  for  him,  if  a quarrel  in  an  adjoining 
household — a husband  who  was  beating  his  screaming 
wife^ — had  not  awakened  him.  He  washed  and  dressed 
himself  in  a very  ill  hurnor,  having  recognized  her 
below,  on  the  pavement,  as  he  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  rnansard. 

“ You  at  lasti  ” cried  she,  when  she  saw  him  emerge 
from  the  porte  cochére.  I was  afraid  I had  made  a mis- 
take.  You  told  me  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saussure.” 

And,  without  awaiting  his  answer,  raising  her  eyes  to 
the  house  : 

“ So  you  live  there  ? ” 

“Oh  ! I do  not  live,  I merely  perch  there,”  responded 
he.  “ Let  us  hasten,  for  I fear  the  chief  lias  already  gone 
out.” 

In  truth,  when  they  presented  themselves  at  the  little 
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liouse  wliicli  tbe  latter  occiipied,  back  of  the,  dépôt, 
■within  the  enclosure  of  tbe  dépôt  yard,  tliey  did  not  fiiid 
him  ; and  vaiiily  tbey  went  l'rom  slied-  to  sbed  : every- 
wbere  tbey  were  told  to  return  about  half  past  four  if 
tbey  wanted  to  be  certain  to  meet  him  at  tiie  repair 
sliops. 

“ Very  well,  we  will  return,”  declared  Séverine. 

Then,  wben  she  found  herself  outside,  alone  in  com- 
pany with  Jacques,  sbe  said  ; 

“ If  3^ou  are  at  liberty,  it  won’t  make  any  différence  to 
y ou  if  1 spend  tbe  time  1 hâve  to  wait  in  your  society, 
will  it  ? ” 

Ile  could  not  re  fuse,  and  besides,  despi  te  the  secret 
uneasiness  she  caused  bim,  sbe  was  exerting  upon  him- a 
growing  cbarrn,  so  strong  that  the  voluntary  disagreea- 
bleness  in  wbich  he  had  promised  hirnself  to  shut  him- 
self  up  was  being  melted  away  by  lier  gentle  looks.  Sbe, 
with  her  long,  tender  and  timid  face,  ouglit  to  love  like 
a faithful  dog,  which  one  bas  not  even  the  courage  to 
beat. 

“ Without  doubt,  I will  not  quit  you,”  answered  he  in 
a tone  less  rough.  “ But  we  bave  more  than  an  hour  to 
get  rid  of.  Will  you  go  to  a café  ? ” 

She  smiled  upon  bim,  delighted  to  find  him  cordial  at 
last.  But  she  exclaimed  briskly  : 

‘‘  Oh  I no,  no  ! I don’t  want  to  shut  myself  up.  I pre- 
fer  to  walk  through  the  streets,  wherever  you  will,  on 
your  arm.” 

And  she  pleasantly  took  bis  arm  herself.  ISTow  that 
he  was  no  longer  black  from  tbe  trip,  she  found  him  dis- 
tinguisbed  looking,  with  his  dress  of  an  employé  at  ease, 
bis  bourgeois  air  which  was  heightened  by  a sort  of  Créé 
pride,  the  habit  of  tbe  open  air  and  of  danger  braved 
each  day.  Never  bad  she  so  well  reinarked  that  he  was 
a handsome  fellow,  with  his  round  and  regular  visage 
and  his  moustache  very  brown  upon  his  white  skin  ; and 
only  his  fleeiug  eyes,  his  eyes  sown  with  points  of  gold, 
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wbicli  turued  away  from  her,  continued  to  fill  her  with 
distrust.  If  he  avoided  lookiiig  lier  in  tlie  face,  was  it 
because  be  did  not  want  to  pledge  liimself,  but  desired  to 
rernain  free  to  act  according  to  liis  wisli,  even  against  her? 
Frorn  tbat  moment,  in  the  uncertainty  in  wliich  she  still 
was,  again  seized  upon  by  a chill  every  time  she  thought 
of  that  office  in  the  Eue  du  Kocher  where  her  fate  was 
being  decided,  she  had  but  a single  aim — to  feel  that  the 
man  on  whose  arm  she  was  hanging  belonged  to  her, 
wholly  to  her,  to  cause  him,  when  he  raised  his  head,  to 
leave  his  eyes  deeply  plunged  in  hers.  Tlien,  he  would 
belong  to  her.  She  did  not  love  him  ; she  had  not  even 
thought  of  such  a thing.  She  was  siinply  striving  to 
make  him  her  slave  that  she  might  no  longer  fear  hirn. 

For  some  minutes  they  walked  on  without  speaking, 
in  tlie  constant  flow  of  passers-by  who  encumber  this 
populous  quarter.  Sometimes  they  were  forced  to  step 
off  the  pavement  ; and  they  traversed  the  carriage-way, 
amid  the  vehicles.  Then,  they  found  them.selves  before 
the  square  of  the  Batignolles,  deserted  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  sky,  however,  washed  by  the  deluge  of 
the  morning,  was  of  a very  soft  blue;  and,  beneatli  the 
warm  sun  of  Mardi,  the  lilacs  were  budding. 

“ Shall  we  go  in  ? ” demanded  Séverine.  “ Ail  these 
people  stun  me.” 

Of  his  own  accord  Jacques  was  about  to  enter,  uncon- 
scious  of  the  need  of  having  her  more  to  himself,  far 
from  the  crowd. 

“ Here  or  elsewhere,”  said  lie.  “ Let  us  go  in.” 

Slovvly  they  continued  to  walk  along  the  gra.ss-plots, 
betvveen  the  leafless  trees.  Some  women  were  walking 
infants  and  there  were  people  who  were  Crossing  the  gar- 
den  by  way  of  a short  eut,  hastening  their  steps.  Tliey 
passed  over  the  river  and  climbed  among  the  rocks  ; 
then,  they  returned,  having  nothing  more  to  do,  when 
they  came  among  some  clumps  of  fir  trees,  the  persistent 
dark  green  foliage  of  wliicli  was  shilling  in  the  sun.  And 
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a bencli  was  tliere,  in  that  solitary  corner,  liidden  from 
ail  eyes  ; tliey  sat  dovvn,  witliout  even  speaking  this 
time,  as  if  bronght  to  tliat  place  by  an  understanding. 

“ It’s  beautiful  weatlier  to-day  ail  the  same,”  said  sbe, 
after  a period  of  silence. 

“ Yes,”  answered  be.  “Tbé  sun  bas  reappeared.” 

But  tbeir  thougbts  were  not  on  tbe  weatber.  He, 
wbo  fled  from  women,  was  tbinking  of  tbe  events  wbicb 
bad  drawn  bim  to  tbis  one.  Sbe  was  tbere,  sbe  toucbed 
bim,  sbe  tbreatened  to  invade  bis  existence,  and  because 
of  tins  be  experienced  a continuai  surprise.  Since  tbe 
last  examination  at  Kouen,  be  bad  no  longer  doubted 
tbat  tbis  woman  was  tbe  accornplice  in  tbe  murder  of 
tbe  Croix-de-Maufras.  How?— in  conséquence  of  wbat 
circumstances? — urged  on  by  wbat  passion  or  wbat 
interest?  Ile  bad  put  tbese  questions  to  bimself  witb- 
out  being  able  clearly  to  résolve  tbem.  Nevertbeless, 
be  bad  firiisbed  by  arranging  a story  : tbe  busband, 
grasping  and  violent,  in  haste  to  enter  into  tbe  posses- 
sion of  the  legacy  ; perbaps  tbe  fear  lest  tbe  will  migbt 
be  alterèd  to  tbeir  disadvantage  ; perbaps  tbe  calcula- 
tion to  bind  bis  wife  to  bim  by  a bloody  bond.  And  be 
clung  to  tbis  story,  tbe  obscure  corners  of  wbicb  attrac- 
ted  bim,  tbougb  be  did  not  seek  to  tbrow  any  ligbt  upon 
tbem.  The  idea  tbat  it  was  bis  duty  to  tell  everytbing 
to  justice  bad  also  baunted  bim.  It  was  tbis  very  idea 
wbicb  bad  preoccupied  bim  since  be  bad  seated  bimself 
upon  tbat  bencb,  so  close  to  ber  tbat  be  felt  tbe  warmtb 
of  ber  bod)''. 

“ In  Marcb,”  resumed  be,  “it  is  astonisbing  tbus  tobe 
able  to  remain  out-of-doors  as  in  summer.” 

“ Ob  I ” said  sbe,  “ as  soon  as  tbe  sun  is  bigb  in  tbe 
beavens  it  is  very  agreeable.” 

And  on  ber  side  sbe  was  reflecting  tbat  tbis  young 
fellow  would  bave  bad  to  bave  been  very  stupid,  indeed, 
not  to  bave  divined  tbeir  guilt.  Tbey  bad  paid  too 
mucb  attention  to  bim  and  sbe  berself  was  pressing  too 
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closely  against  him  at  tbat  ver  y moment.  ITence,  in  tbe 
silence  broken  by  empty  vvords,  slie  folio wed  tlie  reflec- 
tions  he  was  making.  Their  ejes  having  met,  sbe  b ad 
read  tbat  lie  bad  arrived  at  asking  bimself  if  it  was  not 
. sbe  wbom  he  bad  seen,  pressing  witb  ail  ber  weigbt  on 
tbe  legs  of  tbe  victim  like  a black  mass.  Wbat  was 
sbe  to  do,  wbat  was  sbe  to  say  in  order  to  bind  bim  witb 
an  indestructible  bond? 

Tbis  morning,”  added  sbe,  “ it  was  very  cold  at 
Havre.” 

“Witbout  counting,”  said  he,  “ail  tbe  water  we 
received.” 

And,  at  tbat  instant,  Séverine  bad  a sudden  inspira- 
tion. Sbe  did  notreason',  sbedid  not  discuss  ; it  came  to 
ber,  like  an  instinctive  impulsion,  from  tbe  obscure 
deptbs  of  ber  intelligence  and  heart;  for,  if  sbe  hnd 
discussed,  sbe  would  bave  said  notbing.  But  sbe  felt 
tbat  sbe  bad  bit  on  a very  good  plan  and  tbat  by  speak- 
ing  sbe  would  conquer  bim. 

Gently  sbe  took  bis  band  and  gazed  at  bim.  Tbe 
clumps  of  green  trees  bid  tbem  from  tbe  passers-by  in 
tbe  adjoining  streets;  tbey  liMrd  only  a distant  roU  of 
vebicles,  deadened  in  tbat  snnn'y  solitude  of  tbe  square  ; 
wbile  a single  cbild,  at  tbe  turn  of  a path,  was  playing 
in  silence — filling  a little  bucket  ^ witb  sand  witb  a 
sbovel.  And,  witbout  transition,  wîtb  ail  ber  soûl,  sbe 
said  in  a low  voice  : 

“ You  believe  me  guilty,  do  you  not?'^’ 

“ Yes,”  answered  be,  in  tbe  same  low  and  moved 
voice. 

Then,  sbe  grasped  bis  band,  wbicb  sbebadkept,  witb 
a doser  pressure;  and  sbe  did  not  continue  atonce;  sbe 
felt  their  excitement  uniting  tbem. 

“ You  are  wrong  ; I am  not  guilty.” 

And  sbe  said  tliis,  not  to  convince  bim,  but  solely  to 
warn  him  tbat  sbe  must  appear  innocent  in  tbe  eyes  of 
otbers.  It  was  tbe  confession  of  a woman  wbo  said  no. 
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witli  ihe  deslre  tliat  it  should  be  no  alvvays,  no  matter 
wliat  took  place. 

“ I ain  not  guilty.  You  will  no  longer  give  me  pain 
by  believing  that  I am  gnilt}^,  will  you  ? ” 

And  slie  was  very  happy  on  perceiving  that  he  leftf 
bis  eyes  deeply  plunged  in  hers.  Without  doubt,  slie 
was  making  a great  sacrifice,  but  the  indissoluble  bond 
was  established  between  them  : she  defied  him  to  speak 
now  ; the  confession  had  united  them. 

“ You  will  no  longer  pain  me,  you  believe  me?  ” 

“ Yes,  1 believe  you,”  he  responded,  smiling. 

Wliy  had  lie  forced  herto  talk  of  that  frightful  thing? 
Later,  she  would  tell  hirn  ail,  if  she  felt  the  need  of  it. 
This  way  of  tranquillizing  herself  by  confessing  to  him, 
without  saying  any thing,  touched  him  greatly,  like  a 
mark  of  infinité  tendeniess.  She  was  so  trusting,  so 
fragile,  with  lier  soft  periwinkle  eyes!  And,  above  ail, 
what  delighted  him,  while  their  hands  remained  linked 
and  their  glances  were  fixed  on  each  other,  was  not  to 
feel  within  him  his  nneasiness,  that  frightful  quiver 
which  agitated  him  when  near  a woman. 

“You  know  I am  your  friend  and  that  you  hâve 
nothing  to  fear  frorn  me,”  murmured  he  in  her  ear.  “ I 
don’t  want  to  know  your  affairs — that  will  be  as  you 
please.  Do  you  understand  me  ? Dispose  of  me  as  you 

The  idea  that  she  had  killed,  become  a certainty, 
showed  her  to  him  under  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
Perhaps  she  had  not  only  aided,  but  struck.  He  was 
convinced  of  it  without  any  proof  whatever.  And  from 
that  time  she  seemed  to  be  sacred  to  him,  a being 
apart. 

Now  they  were  chatting  gayly.  She  laughed  frankly 
in  her  joy  at  being  saved,  Siie  did  not  love  this  young 
fellow,  oif  that  she  believed  she  was  sure;  and  she  was 
already  thinking  of  how  she  was  to  avoid  her  obliga- 
tions to  him.  He  had  a gentle  air  and  would  not  torment 
her;  everything  ivould  arrange  itself  very  well. 
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“ It’s  understood — we  are  comrades.  ISTow,  let  go  my 
hand  and  don’t  look  at  me  tliat  way  any  longer — you’ll 
ruin  your  eyes  ! ” 

The  San  was  sinking,  drowning  itself  at  tbe  horizon  in 
violetish  vapors  and  the  rays  h ad  gone  from  the  grass- 
plots,  dying  away  in  golden  dust  at  thegreen  tops  of  the 
firs.  There  was  a sudden  stoppage  in  the  continuous 
roll  of  vehicles.  They  heard  a neighboring  dock  strike 
five. 

“AhI  mon  Dieu!”  cried  Séverine.  “Five  o’clock 
and  I hâve  an  appointment  at  the  Eue  du  Eocher  ! ” 

Her  joy  vanished  ; she  was  again  a prey  to  theanguish 
of  the  unknown  which  awaited  her  at  M.  Camy- 
Lainotte’s,  remernbering  that  slie  was  not  saved  yet. 
She  grew  very  pale  and  her  lips  trembled. 

“ But  the  chief  of  the  dépôt  whom  you  were  to  see?  ” 
said  Jacques,  who  had  arisen  from  the  bench  to  take  her 
again  on  his  arjn. 

“ Oh  I I will  see  him  another  time.  Listen,  my  friend, 
I hâve  no  further  need  of  you  ; let  me  attend  to  my 
errand  quickly.  And  thank  you  with  ail  my  hearti  ” 

She  again  grasped  his  hauds  ; she  was  in  haste. 

“ Good-bye  until  we  rneet  presently  at  the  train.” 

“ Good-bye  until  then.” 

Already  she  was  going  away  with  a rapid  step  ; she 
disappeared  arnong  the  groves  of  the  square  ; while  he 
went  slowly  toward  the  Eue  Cardinet. 

M.  Camy-Lamotte  had  just  had,  at  his  résidence,  a 
long  conférence  with  the  chief  manager  of  the  Compagnie 
de  l’ Ouest.  Summoned  there  under  the  pretext  of 
another  matter  of  business,  the  latter  had  been  led 
gradually  to  conless  how  grcatly  this  Grandmorin  inves- 
tigation was  annoying  the  Compagnie.  In  the  first 
place  the  newspapers  were  complaining  of  the  lack  of 
safety  for  travelers  in  first-class  carriages.  Then,  ail  the 
personnel  was  mixed  up  in  the  affair  and  several 
employés  were  suspected,  without  counting  Eoubaud,  the 
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most  compromised  of  ail,  who  miglit  be  arrestecl  at  any 
moment.  Fiiially,  tlie  wretched  rumors  in  circulation 
in  regard  to  tbe  President,  a member  of  tbe  Conseil 
d’ Administration,  seemed  to  refîect  on  the  entire-' 
coimcil. 

Wheii  M.  Camy-Lamotte  bad  learned  from  bis  visitor 
tbat  tbe  Compagnie  bad  tbat  very  morning  resolved 
upon  tbe  discliarge  of  Eoubaud,  be  strongly  opposed  tbat 
measure.  No,  no,  notbing  coiild  be  more  maladroit! 
It  woiild  redouble  tbe  noise  in  tbe  journals,  if  tbey  took 
tbe  notion  to  pose  tbe  under  station  master  as  a political 
victim.  Everytbing  would  crack  in  tbe  most  disastrous 
fasbion  from  bottom  to  top  and  Grod  knew  wbat  disagree- 
able  discoveries  migbt  be  madefor  ail  parties  concerned  1 
Tbe  scandai  bad  lasted  too  long  and  silence  ‘sbould 
be  obtained,  as  speedily  as  possible.  And  tbe  cbief 
manager,  convinced,  bad  promised  to  retain  Eoubaud, 
bad  agreed  not  even  to  remove  bim  from  Havre.  It  was 
finisbed,  tbe  matter  would  be  settled. 

Wben  Séverine,  out  of  breatb,  ber  beart  beating  wildly, 
again  found  berself  in  tbe  severe  office  of  tbe  Eue  du 
Eocber,  before  M.  Camy-Larnotte,  tbe  latter  contem- 
plated  ber  for  an  instant  in  silence,  interested  by  tbe 
extraordinary  eflbrt  sbe  was  making  to  appear  calm. 
Decidedly,  slie  bad  bis  sympatb3^,  tbis  délicate  cri  minai, 
witb  ber  periwinkle  eyes. 

“ W ell,  madame ” 

And  be  paused  in  order  to  enjoy  ber  anxiety  for  a few 
seconds  longer.  But  ber  look  was  so  eager,  be  félt  tbat 
sbe  bad  sucb  a need  to  know,  tbat  be  took  pity  on 
ber. 

“ Well,  madame,  I bave  seen  tbe  cbief  manager  and 
settled  tliat  your  .busband  sball  not  be  discbarged. 
The  matter  is  arranged.” 

T ben,  sbe  weakened  beneatb  tbe  too  powerfnl  flood  of 
joy  wbicb  inundated  ber.  Her  eyes  filled  witb  tears,  and 
sbe  said  notbing,  sbe  smiled. 
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lie  repeated,  empliasizing  the  phrase  in  order  to  give 
to  lier  ail  its  signification  : 

“ The  matter  is  arranged.  You  can  return  tranquil  to 
navre.” 

She  understood  perfectl}^.  He  wished  to  say  that  they 
would  not  be  arrested,  that  they  were  pardoned.  Tliis 
was  not  only  the  position  maintained-7-it  was  the  fright- 
ful  drama  forgotten,  buried.  Witli  an  instinctive  caress- 
ing  movement,  like  a pretty  doniestic  animal  which 
thanks  and  flatters,  she  bent  over  his  hands,  kissed  tbem 
and  held  them  against  her  cheeks.  And,  tins  time,  he 
did  not  withdraw  them,  greatly  inoved  himself  by  the 
tender  charm  of  tins  gratitude. 

“Only,”  resumed  he,  striving  to  résumé  his  severity, 
“remernber  and  conduct  yourselves  well.” 

“Oh!  monsieur!” 

But  he  desired  to  keep  them  at  his  mercy,  the  wife 
and  the  husband.  He  made  allusion  to  the  letter. 

“ Eemember  that  the  docket  remains  there  and  that, 
at  the  slightest  fault,  ail  may  be  resumed.  Above  ail, 
advise  yoMV  husband  to  no  longer  meddle  with  poli  tics. 
In  regard  to  that  we  shall  be  pitiless.  I know  thathe  is 
already  cornpromised  ; I hâve  been  told  of  a déplorable 
quarrel  with  the  sub-préfect.  In  short,  he  passes  for  a 
republican  and  that  is  détestable  ! Let  him  be  wise,  or 
we  shall  simply  suppress  hira.” 

She  was  standing,  being  in  haste  now  to  get  out 
of  doors  in  order  to  give  space  to  the  joy  which  was 
choking  her. 

“ Monsieur,  we  will  obey  you,  we  will  be  what  you 
please.  No  matter  when,  no  matter  where,  you  will 
hâve  but  to  commande  I belong  to  you.” 

Ile  had  resumed  smiling,  with  his  weary  air,  with  the 
point  of  disdain  of  a man  who  has  long  since  drunk  of 
ail  things  to  the  dregs. 

“ Oh  ! I shall  not  abuse  my  privilèges,  madame  ; I no 
longer  abuse  anything.” 

11 
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And  he  himself  opened  the  door  of  the  office.  Upon 
the  landing,  she  turned  about  twice,  with  lier  radiant 
visage  which  tlianked  him  again. 

In  tlie  Eue  du  Eoclier,  Séverine  walked  wildlj.  Slie 
saw  tbat  slie  was  going  up  the  Street  without  reason  ; 
and  she  redescended  the  declivity,  Crossing  the  Street  for 
nothing,  at  the  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  passing 
vehicles.  She  felt  a need  of  movement,  of  gestures  and 
of  cries.  Already  she  had  comprehended  why  tl)ey 
had  pardoned  them,  and  she  surprised  herself  saying 
internally  : 

“ Parbleu  I they  are  afraid  ! There  is  no  danger  that 
they  will  stir  up  those  things.  l’ve  been  very  stupid  to 
torture  rnyself.  that’s  évident.  Ah  I whatluck  ! Saved  I 
saved  for  good  this  timel  But  no  matter,  l’il  frighten 
my  husband  in  order  that  he  may  behave  himself. 
Saved  ! saved  I What  luck  ! ” 

As  she  came  out  into  the  Eue  Saint-Lazare,  she  saw, 
by  a jeweler’s  dock,  that  it  was  twenty  minutes  to  six. 

“Ah  I l’il  treat  rnyself  to  a good  dinner.  I hâve  the 
time.” 

Opposite  the  dépôt,  she  chose  the  most  luxurious  res- 
taurant ; and,  instaîled  alone  at  a very  white  little  table, 
in  front  of  the  unground  glass  of  the  window,  greatly 
arnused  by  the  activity  of  the  Street,  shé  ordered  an 
excellent  dinner — ojsters,  filets  de  sole  and  a eut  of  roast 
chicken.  It  was  the  least  she  could  do  to  make  up  for 
her  bad  breakfast.  She  was  dying  of  hunger,  ate  greed- 
ily,  found  the  brown  bread  exquisite  and  went  so  far  as 
to  indulge  in  a luxury — fritters  soufflés,  Then,  her  coffee 
drunk,  she  hastened  away,  for  she  had  only  a few  min- 
utes left  in  which  to  take  the  express. 

Jacques,  on  quitting  her,  after  having  sought  his 
apartment  to  résumé  his  working  clothes,  had  gone  at 
once  to  the  dépôt,  where  he  usually  arrived  only  haîf  an 
liour  before  the  departure  of  his  engine.  Ile  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  leaving  to  Pecqueux  the  duty  of 
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exami  nation,  althougli  the  fireman  was  almost  alwajs 
drunk.  But  that  dav,  in  tbe  tender  excitement  in  whicli 
he  was,  an  unconscious  scruple  had  taken  possession  of 
him — he  wished  to  assure  himself  personally  that  ail 
the  parts  were  in  good  working  order  ; the  more  so  as  in 
the  morning,  while  coming  from  Havre,  he  h ad  thought 
he  noticed  a greater  expenditure  of  power  than  was 
necessaiy. 

In  the  vast  closed  shed,  black  with  smoke  and  lighted 
hj  loftj,  dusty  Windows,  arnong  the  other  engines  not  in 
use,  that  of  Jacques  was  already  at  the  head  of  a track, 
as  it  was  to  be  the  first  to  leave.  A fireman  of  the 
dépôt  had  just  charged  the  fire-box  and  was  about  start- 
ing  the  fire.  Like  the  other  engines  of  the  Compagnie 
de  r Ouest,  besides  the  number  which  designated  it, 
number  214,  it  bore  the  name  of  a dépôt,  that  of  Lison, 
a station  of  Cotentin.  But  Jacques,  through  tender- 
ness,  had  made  it  the  name  of  a woman,  the  Lison,  as 
he  said,  with  a caressing  softness. 

While  the  lire  was  roaring  and  the  Lison  gradually 
getting  np  steam,  Jacques  walked  around  it,  inspecting 
each  of  its  pièces,  striving  to  discover  why,  that  morn- 
ing, it  had  consumed  niore  grease  than  usual  ; butthere 
was  something  else  also,  something  vague  and  deep, 
which  he  had  not  before  experienced — a distrust  in 
regard  to  his  engine,  as  if  he  suspectedit  and  wished  to 
assure  himself  that  it  would  not  behave  itself  badly 
en  route. 

But  Pecqueux  was  not  on  hand,  and  Jacques  got  angry 
when  at  last  he  appeared,  his  tongue  thick  in  consé- 
quence of  a breakfast  he  had  taken  with  a friend.  Ordi- 
narily  the  two  men  got  along  together  very  well. 
Jacques  covered  hîs  fireman’s  vices,  letting  him  sleep  an 
hour  when  he  was  too  drunk.  Pecqueux,  puzzled  at 
being  so  roughly  received,  looked  at  Jacques  with 
redoubled  surprise  when  he  heard  him  growl  ont  his 
doLibts  conceruing  the  engine. 
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“ But  sbe  runs  like  a fairy  ! ” 

“ No,  no,  I am  not  easy.” 

And,  despi  te  the  good  condition  of  each  piece,  lie 
continued  to  sbake  bis  head.  The  reasou  was  tbat,  in 
bis  beart,  tbe  Lisoii  was  no  longer  alone.  Aiiotber  teii- 
derness  bad  sprung  up  tbere — tenderness  for  tliat  slender 
and  frail  créature  wborn  be  constantly  sawseated  beside  , 
hirn  on  tbe  bencb  of  tbe  square,  witb  ber  cajoling  weak- 
ness,  wlio  needed  to  be  loved  and  jirotected.  Ne  ver, 
when  be  bad  been  delayed  and  was  driving  bis  engine 
along  at  a speed  of  eigbty  kilomètres,  bad  be  tbought 
of  tbe  dangers  to  wbicb  the  passengers  migbt  be  sub- 
jected.  And,  behold,  tbe  simple  idea  of  taking  back  to 
Havre  tbat  woman,  almost  detested  in  tbe  morning  and 
brought  witb  ennui,  tortured  bim  witb  uneasiness,  witb 
tbe  fear  of  an  accident,  in  wbicb  be  imagined  ber  burt 
by  bis  fault  and  dying  in  bis  arrns. 

Tbe  train  was  about  to  start  ; only  five  minutes 
remained,  and  Jacques  leaned  ont  of  the  engine,  sur- 
prised  at  not  seeing  Séverine  amid  tbe  crush  of  passen- 
gers. He  was  very  certain  tbat  sbe  would  not  get  in 
witbout  baving  first  corne  to  see  bim.  At  last  sbe 
appeared,  late,  almost  running.  And,  in  fact,  sbe  passed 
along  tlie  entire  train,  pausing  only  at  tbe  engine,  ber 
face  animated  and  exultant  witb  joy. 

Sbe  got  on  tbe  tips  of  ber  toes  and  raised  ber  smiling 
visage. 

“ Don’t  worry  yourself  ; l’m  bere!  ” 

Ile  also  srniled,  deligbted  tbat  sbe  bad  corne. 

“ Good,  good  ! T bat’ s ail  rigbt  I ” 

But  sbe  raised  berself  yet  bigber  and  resumed  in  a 
lower  voice  : 

“ My  friend,  I am  bappy,  very  bappy.  A great  stroke 
of  luck  bas  corne  to  me — ail  I desired.” 

And  be  understood  perlectly,  experiencing  a great 
pleasure.  Then,  as  slie  was  starting  off  again  ou  a run, 
sue  turned  to  add  in  a joking  manner.: 
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“ Saj,  now,  don’t  break  my  bones  ! ” 

He  protested  in  a gay  voice. 

“ Oii  I bave  no  fear  of  tliat  I ” 

But  tlie  doorg  were  being  closed,  Séverine  had  only 
tiine  enough  to  get  in  her  compartment  ; and  Jacques, 
at  the  signal  of  the  cbief  conductor,  blew  the  wliistle, 
tlien  opened  the  regulator.  They  were  off.  It  was  the 
sa  me  departure  as  that  of  the  tragic  train  of  February, 
at  the  same  hour,  amid  the  same  activity  of  tbe  dépôt, 
in  the  same  noises,  the  same  smoke.  Only,  it  was  still 
light,  a clear  twilight  of  an  infinité  softness.  With  her 
face  at  tbe  window,  Séverine  was  looking  out. 

The  night  fell  ; Jacques  redoubled  his  prudence.  He 
had  rarely  found  the  Lison  so  obedient,  but  he  did  not 
relax  his  severity — lie  treated  tbe  engine  like  a con- 
quered  animal  wliicli  must  always  be  distrusted.  Behind 
him,  in  tbe  train  going  at  full  speed,  be  savv  a gentle 
face,  smiling  and  trusting,  and  a slight  shiver  passed 
over  him  as  he  peered  tbrough  the  darkness  in  quest 
of  red  signais.  Tbe  Lison,  panting  and  smoking,  sbot 
along  and  did  not  stop  until  Rouen  was  reacbed  ; from 
tbence  it  departed,  calmed  a trifle,  climbing  with  more 
slovvness  the  up-grade  which  goes  as  far  as  Malaunay. 

Tbe  moon  had  risen,  very  clear,  with  a '^yhite  light, 
which  permitted  Jacques  to  distinguish  the  smallest 
bushes  and  even  the  very  stones  in  their  rapid  flight. 
As,  at  the  exit  of  the  Malaunay  tunnel,  he  cast  a glance 
to  the  right,  uneasy  at  tbe  shadow  of  a tall  tree,  baring 
the  track,  he  recognized  the  out-of-the-way  corner  from 
whence  he  had  witnessed  the  murder.  Afterwards,  at 
the  Croix-de-Maufras,  beneath  the  motionless  moon, 
came  the  sudden  vision  of  the  bouse  planted  sidewise, 
in  its  abandonment  and  its  distress,  the  shutters  eter- 
nally  closed,  of  a frightful  melancholy.  And,  witbout 
knowing  why,  this  tirne  again,  more  than  on  the  prece- 
ding  occasions,  Jacques  had  a heavy  heart,  as  if  he  were 
passiug  before  his  ilhforfcune. 
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Bat,  immédiate! J,  his  eyes  bore  away  another  image. 
Beside  the  liouse  of  the  Misards,  agaiiist  the  barrière  of 
the  passage  at  grade,  Flore  was  standing.  Kow,  at  eacli 
trip,  lie  «aw  ber  at  tbat  place,  waiting  and  watching  for 
bim.  She  did  not  move,  she  simply  turned  her  head  to 
follow  him  longer  in  the  flash  wbich  was  bearing  hirn 
away.  Her  tall  silhouette  stood  out  in  black  upon  the 
white  light;  her  golden  bair  alone  was  illuminated. 

And  Jacques,  having  pushed  the  Lison  to  make  it 
climb  the  up-grade  of  Motteville,  let  it  blow  a little 
along  tbe  platean  of  Bolbec,  then  finally  lannched  it, 
frorn  Saint-Romain  to  Harfleur,  upon  the  steepest 
declivity  of  the  line:  And  he  was  broken  with  fatigue 
at  Havre,  when,  beneath  the  marquée,  full  of  the  din 
and  smoke  of  tbe  arrivai,  Séverine,  before  going  ûp  to 
her  apartments,  ran  to  say  to  him  with  her  gay  and 
tender  air  : 

“ Thanks  I Good-bye  until  to-morrow  1 ” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  THE  ROUBAUDS’. 

AMONTH  passée!  and  a great  calm  had  settled 
down  anew  upon  the  lodgings  wliich  the  Rou- 
bauds  occupied  on  the  second  floor  of  the  railvvay  dépôt, 
over  the  waUing-rooms.  With  them  and  with  their 
neighbors  of  tlie  corridor,  among  that  little  world  of 
employés,  life  had  resuined  its  monotonous  flow.  And 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  violent  or  abnormal  had  hap- 
pe ned. 

The  noisy  and  scandalous  Grandmorin  case,  gradually 
forgotten,  was  abont  to  be  abandoned  because  of  tbe 
apparent  inability  of  justice  to  discover  the  gnilty  party. 
A (ter  lingering  over  it  for  two  weeks  longer,  the  Judge 
of  Inquiry,  Denizet,  had  ordered  a stoppage  of  proceed- 
ings  against  Cabuche  on  the  ground  that  sufficient  proof 
did  not  exist  to  convict  him.  Only  a few  jokes  reap- 
peared  from  tirne  to  time  concerning  the  legendary, 
unknown  assassin  in  the  journals  of  the  opposition, 
agitated  by  the  approach  of  the  general  élections. 

What  had  completed  the  restoration  of  calmness  for 
the  Roubauds  was  the  fortunate  way  inwhich  thatother 
difïiculty,  the  proposed  breaking  of  President  Grand- 
morin’s  will,  had  been  settled.  By  the  ad  vice  of 
Madame  Bonnehon,  the  Lachesnayes  had  finally  con- 
sented  not  to  attack  the  will,  afraid  of  reviving  the  scan- 
dai and  very  uncertain,  besides,  as  to  the  resuit  of  a law- 
suit.  And,  put  in  possession  of  their  legacy,  the  Rou- 
bauds, for  a week  past,  had  found  themselves  owners  of 
the  Croix-de-Maufras  property,  the  house  and  the  gar- 
den,  valued  at  about  40,000  francs.  At  once  they  had 
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decided  to  sell  tliat  Louse  of  vice  and  blood,  whicli 
baunted  tbem  like  au  incubus  and  in  wbicb  tbey  would 
jiot  bave  dared  to  sleep,  afraid  of  tbe  spectres  of  tbe 
past;  and  to  sell  it  as  it  stood,  with  tbe  furniture,  witb- 
out  repairing  it  and  witbout  even  removing  tbe  dust. 
But  as  it  would  bring  too  little  at  public  auction,  tbey 
Il  ad  resol ved  to  await  a spécial  purcbaser  and  bad  con- 
tented  tbemselves  witb  putting  up  on  tbe  front  of  tbe 
property  an  immense  bill,easily  read  from  tbe  constantly 
passing  trains.  Koubaud  baving  absolutely  refused  to 
go  tbere  to  make  certain  necessary  arrangements,  Séver- 
ine bad  gone  one  afternoon  ; and  sbe  bad  left  tbe  keys 
witb  tbe  Misards,  instructing  tbem  to  sbow  tbe  property 
should  any  prospective  buyers  présent  tbemselves.  Tlie 
purcbaser  could  bave  installed  bimself  tbere  in  a couple 
of  bours,  for  everytbing  was  at  band  even  to  tbe  linen 
in  tbe  bureaus. 

And  from  tbat  time  notbing  furtber  disturbed  tbe 
Roubauds  ; tbey  let  eacb  day  slip  by  in  tbe  drowsy 
waiting  for  tbe  morrow.  Tbe  Croix-de-Maufras  bouse 
would  eventually  be  sold,  tbey  would  invest  tbe  money 
and  ail  would  go  well.  Besides,  tbey  forgot  tbemselves  ; 
tbey  lived  as  if  tbey  would  remain  forever  in  tbe  tbree 
rooms  tbey  occnpied.  Even,  in  front  of  tbeir  Windows, 
tbe  marquée  of  tbe  dépôt,  tbat  slope  of  zinc  wbicb 
barred  tbeir  view  like  a prison  wall,  instead  of  exas- 
perating  tbem,  as  in  tbe  past,  seerned  to  tranquillize 
tbem,  augmenting  tbe  sensation  of  infinité  repose,  of 
solacing  peace  in  wbicb  tbey  were  slumbering.  At 
least,  tbey  were  not  seen  by  tbe  neighbors,  tbey  bad  not 
always  before  tbem  tbe  eyes  of  spies,  prying  into  tbeir 
private  affairs  ; and  tbey  comjdained  only,  spring  baving 
corne,  of  tbe  stifling  beat,  of  tbe  blinding  reflections 
from  tbe  zinc,  warmed  by  tbe  first  sunlight.  After  tbe 
frigbtful  sbock,  wbicb,  for  nearly  two  montbs,  bad  made 
tbem  live  in  a continuai  quiver,  tbey  stupidly  enjoyed 
tbis  reaction  of  invading  torpor.  Tbey  asked  no  longer 
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to  stir,  bappy  to  be  simply  witbout  either  trembling  or 
suftering.  Never  bad  Koubaud  sbown  liimself  an 
employé  so  exact,  so  conscientious  ; lie  bore  liis  hard 
servitude  witli  a sort  of  satisfaction,  as  if  he  bad  fouiid 
forgetfulness  in  bis  fatigue,  a recommencement  of  normal 
life.  On  ber  side,  Séverine,  alrnost  always  alone, 
appeared  to  bave  been  seized  upon  by  tbe  zeal  of  a good 
bousekeeper.  Formerly  slie  bad  sat  and  embroidered, 
detesting  bousework,  wbich  an  old  woman,  Mère  Simon, 
bad  doue  for  ber  from  nine  o’clock  until  noon.  But, 
since  sbe  bad  recovered  lier  tranquillity  at  borne,  certain 
of  remaining  tfbere,  ideas  of  cleaning  and  arrangement 
bad  occupied  ber.  Wben  alone  togetber,  at  meals  and 
at  nigbt,  Koubaud  and  bis  wife  never  mentioned  tbe 
Grandrnorin  affair,  wbicb  tbey  bad  reason  to  believe  was 
dead  and  buried. 

For  Séverine  especially  existence  bad  tbus  again 
become  very  agreeable.  Her  idleness  resumed  possession 
of  ber  and  once  more  sbe  abaridoned  tbe  liousebold  cares 
to  Mère  Simon,  like  a young  lady  destined  only  for  fine 
needlework.  Sbe  arose  very  late,  deligbted  to  remain 
alone  in  bed,  soothed  by  tbe  departure  and  arrivai  of  tbe 
trains,  wbicb  exactly  marked  for  ber  tbe  passage  of  time 
like  a dock.  Until  breakfast  sbe  went  from  one  room 
to  anotber,  cbatting  witb  Mère  Simon,  ber  bands  lying 
idle  at  ber  sides.  Then,  sbe  spefit  tbe  long  afternoons 
seated  at  the  salle-à-manger  window,  ber  work  for  the 
most  part  fallen  upon  her  knees,  bappy  in  doing  notbing. 
The  weeks  wben  her  busband  came  up  to  bed  at  dawn, 
sbe  heard  bim  snore  until  evening;  and,  for  tliat  matter, 
tliey  bad  become  for  ber  delicious  weeks,  those  in  wbicb 
sbe  lived  as  before  ber  marriage,  taking  up  tbe  wbole 
extent  of  tbe  bed  and  afterwards  amusing  berself  as  she 
liked,  free  for  tbe  entire  day.  Sbe  very  rarely  went 
out;  sbe  saw  of  Havre  only  the  smoke  of  tbeneigbbor- 
ing  manufactories,  the  beavyblack  whirlwinds  of  wbicb 
stained  tbe  sky  above  tbe  zinc  roof  wbicb  eut  tbe  bori« 
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zon  a fevv  mitres  from  her  eyes.  The  city  was  there, 
behind  that  eteriial  wall  ; she  ïèlt  it  alvvays  présent  and 
her  ennui  at  not  seeing  it  had  in  the  long  ruri  softened 
down.  Sometimes  she  talked  of  herself  as  a recluse  in 
the  depths  of  a wood. 

It  seemed  that  the  same  somnolence  had  gained 
the  other  families  of  employe's,  neighbors  of  the  Kou- 
bauds.  That  corridor  where  usually  blew  such  a terrible 
wind  of  gossip  had  gone  to  sleep  also.  When  Philo- 
inène  went  to  visit  Madame  Lebleu  scarcely  a slight 
murmur  of  voices  was  heard.  Surprised  at  seeing  how 
things  had  turned  ont,  they  now  spoke  of  the  under 
station  master  only  with  disdainful  commisération;  he 
was  a blêmi  shed  man  who  would  ne  ver  wash  hirnself  of 
certain  suspicions. 

But,  at  the  Roubauds’,  one  disturbing  thing  remained 
— a part  of  the  salle-à- manger  floor  at  which  they  could 
not  glance  without  again  being  troubled  by  uneasiness. 
It  was  to  the  left  of  the  window,  a bit  of  oak  plank 
which  they  had  removed,  then  replaced,  in  order  to  hide 
beneath  it  the  watch  and  the  10,000  francs  taken  from 
the  corpse  of  Grandmorin,  without  counting  about  800 
francs  in  gold  in  a porte-monnaie.  Roubaud  had  torn  the 
watch  and  money  from  the  dead  man’s  pockets  only  to 
make  people  believe  in  a robbery.  He  was  not  a thief  ; 
he  would  hâve  died  gof  hunger  beside  them,  as  he  said, 
rather  than  profit  by  a centime  of  the  cash  or  sell  the 
watch.  Ho,  no,  that  old  wretch’s  money,  stained  with 
mud  and  blood,  was  not  the  money  for  an  honest  man  to 
touch  ! And  he  did  not  even  think  of  the  Croix-de- 
Maufras  house  which  he  had  accepted  as  a gift  ; the  fact 
of  the  searched  victim  and  those  notes  taken  in  the 
abomination  of  murder  alone  revolted  him,  awakened 
his  conscience,  with  a movement  of  recoil  and  of  fear. 
Nevertheless,  the  wish  had  not  corne  to  him  to  burn 
them  and  then  go  cast  the  watch  and  porte-monnaie  into 
the  sea.  If  simple  prudence  had  advised  him  to  do  SO; 
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a secret  instinct  witliin  him  liad  protested  against  tbat 
destruction.  He  liad  an  unconscious  respect  ; never 
■vvould  he  hâve  resigned  himself  to  annihilate  such  a 
sum.  The  first  night  he  had  buried  it  beneath  his  pil- 
lovv,  not  judging  any  corner  safe  enough.  The  succeed- 
ing  days  he  had  dr^lwii  on  his  ingenuity  to  discover 
hiding-places  and  changed  them  each  morning,  agitaled 
at  the  slightest  noise,  atraid  of  a judicial  search.  Never 
had  he  made  such  an  expenditure  of  ingenuity.  Then, 
ail  his  resources  exhausted,  he  had  hidden  the  money 
and  watch  under  the  floor,  and,  now,  nothing  in  the  world 
could  hâve  tempted  him  to  look  there:  it  was  a 
charnel-house,  a hole  of  fear  and  death  where  spectres 
awaited  him.  While  walking,  he  even  avoided  putting 
his  feet  on  that  plank  of  the  floor,  for  the  sensation  vms 
disagreeable  to  him,  he  imagined  he  received  a slight 
shock  in  his  legs.  Séverine,  in  the  afternoons,  wheii 
she  sat  at  tlie  window,  drew  back  her  chair  so  as  not  to 
be  just  over  the  corpse  whi^h  they  kept  thus  beneath 
their  floor.  They  did  not  speak  of  it  to  each  other,  stri- 
ving  to  believe  that  they  were  getting  used  to  it  ; but  at 
last  they  were  irritated  by  finding  it,  by  feeling  it  every 
hour,  more  and  more  importunate,  under  the  soles  of  their 
shoes.  And  tins  uneasiness  was  the  more  singular  because 
they  suffered  nothing  from  the  knife,  the  fine  new  knife 
bought  by  the  wife  whicli  the  husband  had  planted  in  the 
old  rnan’s  throat.  Simply  washed,  it  lay  in  the  depths  of 
a drawer  and  was  sometimes  employed  by  Mère  Simon 
to  eut  bread. 

Besides,  Koubaud  had  introduced  another  cause  of 
trouble,  gradually  increasing,  in  forcing  Jacques  to  visit 
them.  His  service  brought  the  engineer  to  Havre  three 
times  a week:  Monday,  frem  10.35  in  the  morning  until 
6.20  in  the  evening  ; Thursday  and  Saturday,  from  11.05 
in  the  evening  to  6.40  in  the  morning.  And  the  first 
Monday  after  Séverine’s  journey  the  under  station  mas- 
ter had  shown  himself  very  persistent. 
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“ See  now,  comrade,  you  cannot  refuse  to  eat  a bit  witb 
us.  You  hâve  been  very  kiud  to  my  wife  and  I owe  you 
some  acknowledgment.” 

Twice  in  a month  Jacques  had  thus  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  breakfast.  It  seemed  tliat  Koubaud,  annoyed 
by  the  silence  which  now  reigned  when  he  ate  with  his 
wife,  felt  a relief  as  soon  as  he  could  put  a guest  between 
them.  Instantly  he  recovered  his  stories,  he  chatted  and 
joked. 

“ Corne  as  often  as  possible.  You  see  that  you  don’t 
bother  us.” 

One  night,  a Thursday,  as  Jacques,  cleaned  up,  was 
going  to  seek  his  bed,  lie  met  tlie  under  station  master 
idling  around  the  dépôt  yard  ; and,  despite  the  late  hour, 
the  latter  induced  the  young  man  to  accompany  him  to 
the  dépôt  and  tben  drew  him  to  his  apartments.  Séve- 
rine, still  up,  was  reading.  They  had  a pony  glass 
together  ; they  even  played  cards  until  past  midnight. 

And,  for  the  future,  the  Monday  breakfasts  and  the 
little  parties  of  Tliursday  and  Saturday  nights  became 
the  custom.  It  was  Roubaud  himself,  when  his  comrade 
missed  a day,  who  watched  for  him  to  brin  g him  back, 
reproaching  him  with  his  négligence.  He  was  growing 
more  and  more  gloomy  ; he  was  truly  gay  only  with  his 
new  friend.  This  young  fellow,  who  had  so  cruelly  dis- 
turbed  him  at  first,  whom  he  should  now  hâve  held  in 
exécration  as  the  witness,  the  living  évocation  of  the 
frightful  things  which  he  wished  to  forget,  had,  on  the 
contrary,  become  necessary  to  him,  perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  knew  and  had  not  spoken. 

Séverine  also  received  him  ga3dy,  uttering  a slightcry 
when  he  entered,  like  a woman  whom  a pleasure  awakes. 
She  dropped  everything — lier  embroidery,  lier  book— and 
escaped  in  words  and  laughter  from  the  gray  somnolence 
in  which  she  passed  lier  days. 

“ Ah  ! how  nice  in  you  to  hâve  corne  I I heard  the 
express  and  thought  of  you  1 ” 
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Wben  he  breakfasted,  it  was  a fête.  Slie  already 
knevv  his  tastes  and  went  out  lierself  to  get  him  fresïi 
eggs:  ali  tins  very  properly,  like  a good  housekeeper 
wlio  receives  the  Iriend  of  tlie  family,  vvithout  shovving 
anything  but  tlie  wish  to  be  amiable  and  the  need  of 
pleasing  herself. 

But  when,  at  the  end  of  a month,  he  was  there, 
installed,  the  séparation  between  the  Koubauds  was 
aggravated.  Tlie  wife  avoided  lier  husband  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  latter  made  no  effort  to  prevent  lier. 
Since  the  crime,  without  knowing  why,  she  had  felt  a 
great  répugnance  for  him.  One  evening,  while  the  can- 
die was  yet  burning,  she  uttered  a shriek,  having  thought 
that  in  his  ruddy  face  she  saw  the  coiivulsed  look  of  the 
assassin.  Thenceforth  she  trembled  every  time  she 
thought  of  the  murder,  imagining  that  she  saw  him 
standing  over  her  with  a knife  in  his  haiid.  It  was  fool- 
ish,  but  her  heart  thumped  with  fear.  It  seerned  that 
the  frightful  crisis,  the  blood  spilled  had  produced  indif- 
férence between  them.  And  Jacques  certainly  was  aid- 
ing  in  consummating  this  divorce  by  drawing  them  with 
his  presence  frorn  the  evil  spell  under  which  they  were. 
He  was  delivering  them  the  one  from  the  other. 

Boubaud  meanwhile  lived  without  remorse.  He  had 
only  entertained  fears  of  the  conséquences  before  the 
Grandmorin  affair  was  hushed  up  ; and  his  great  uneasi- 
ness  had  been  lest  he  inight  lose  his  place.  At  this  hour 
he  regretted  nothing.  Perhaps,  however,  if  he  had  had 
the  affair  to  go  over  again,  he  would  not  hâve  rnixed  up 
his  wfe  in  it  ; for  women  get  frightened  imrnediately  and 
Sé venue  was  e^ping  from  him  because  he  had  put.too 
heavy  a weignt  on  her  shoulders.  He  would  hâve 
remained  the  master  by  not  descending  with  her  into  the 
terrible  and  quarrelsome  comradeship  of  crime.  But 
things  were  thus  and  raust  be  accepted,  the  more  so  as 
he  had  to  make  a véritable  effort  to  replace  himself  in 
the  State  of  mind  in  which  he  was  when,  after  the  con- 
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fession,  he  had  judged  tlie  murder  necessary  to  liis  life. 
If  lie  had  not  killed  the  man,  it  liad  tlien  seemed  to  hirri 
that  he  would  bave  been  unable  to  live.  To-daj,  when 
his  jealousy  was  dead,  the  necessity  of  the  murder  no 
longer  appeared  to  hirn  so  évident.  Ile  even  carne  to 
ask  bimself  if,  in  his  case,  it  had  really  been  worth  while 
to  kill  at  ail. 

But  oue  evening  Eoubaud’s  fierce  jealousy  of  the 
paat  was  reawakened.  He  had  gone  to  hunt  up  Jacques 
in  the  dépôt  yard,  and,  as  he  was  taking  him  to  bis  apart- 
ments  to  indulge  in  a pony  glass,  he  met  tbe  chief  con- 
ductor,  Henri  Dauvergne,  coming  dovvn  the  stairway. 
Tbe  latter  seemed  troubled  and  explained  that  he  had 
been  to  see  Madame  Kouband  on  an  errand  with  which 
his  sisters  had  charged  him.  Tbe  truth  was  tbat,  for 
some  time,  he  had  been  terribly  smitten  with  Séverine. 

At  the  door  tlie  under  station  master  violently  apostro- 
phized  his  wife. 

What  was  that  man  here  for  ? You  know  I don’tlike 
him  ! ” 

“ He  came  to  see  about  an  embroidery  pattern.” 

“ Embroidery  the  devil  ! And  do  you  believe  me 
stupid  enough  not  to  know  that  he  came  here  to  flirt 
with  you.  Look  out  I ” 

He  was  rushing  at  her  with  clenched  fists,  and  she 
recoiled,  as  white  as  a sheet,  astonished  at  tins  outburst 
amid  tlie  calrn  indifférence  in  wbich  they  lived.  But  he 
had  already  quieted  down  ; he  addressed  his  companion. 

“ It’s  true;  there  are  fellows  who  rush  into  a family 
with  the  air  of  believing  that  the  wiié  will  instantly 
tbrow  herself  at  tbeir  lieads  and  thrj  the  husband, 
greatly  honored,  will  close  his  eyes  ! As  for  me,  such  a 
thing  makes  rny  blood  boil.  ISTow,  look  here,  in  such  a 
case  l’d  strangle  my  vvife^oh  ! at  once.  I And  let  tbat 
young  gentleman  keep  away  frorn  bere,  or  l’il  settle  his 
hash  ! ” 

Jacques,  much  embarrassed  by  the  scene,  knew  not 
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wliat  countenance  to  assume.  Was  this  exaggeration  of 
anger  meant  for  him  ? Did  the  husband  wish  to  give 
bim  a warning  ? Ile  reassured  himself  wlieii  the  latter 
resumed,  with  a gay  air  : 

“ How  stupid  I am  ! I know  well  enough  that  you’d 
put  him  out-of-doors  yourself.  Corne,  give  us  some 
glasses  aud  drink  with  us.” 

He  tapped  Jacques  on  the  shoulder,  and  Séverine,  also 
recovered,  smiled  upon  the  two  men.  Then,  they  drank 
together  and  passed  a very  pleasant  hour. 

It  was  thus  that  Roubaud  brought  his  wife  and  his 
comrade  into  doser  relationship,  with  an  air  of  good 
friendship,  without  appearing  to  tliinkof  the  possible  con- 
séquences. This  question  of  jealousy  became  the  cause 
of  a greater  intimacy,  of  a secret  tenderness,  increased 
by  confidences,  between  Jacques  and  Séverine  ; for  the 
engineer,  having  seen  her  again  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow,  deplored  the  Tact  that  she  had  been  so  roughly 
treated  ; while  she,  her  eyes  moist,  confessed,  by  the 
involuntary  overflow  of  her  complaints,  how  little  happi- 
ness  she  had  found  in  her  family.  From  that  moment 
they  had  a subject  of  conversation  for  themselves  alone, 
a compliqity  of  friendship,  in  which  they  finished  by 
understanding  each  other  at  a sign.  At  each  visit  he 
questioned  her  with  a look  to  discover  if  she  had  had 
any  new  subject  of  sorrow.  She  responded  in  the  same 
way,  by  a simple  movernent  of  her  eyelids.  Then,  their 
hands  sought  each  other  behind  the  husband’s  back  ; 
they  grew  bolder,  they  corresponded  with  long  pressures, 
telling  themselves  with  the  tips  of  their  warm  fingers 
the  growing  interest  they  took  in  the  srnallest  Tacts  of 
their  existence.  Rarely  had  they  the  fortune  to  meet  for 
a minute  without  the  presence  of  the  husband.  They 
always  found  him  tliere,  between  them,  in  that  melan- 
choly  salle-à-manger  ; and  they  did  nothing  to  escape 
from  him,  not  even  liaving  the  thought  of  appointing  a 
rendezvous  in  the  depths  of  sonie  remote  corner  of  the 
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dépôt  yard.  It  was,  until  tlien,  a véritable  affection,  an 
overflow  of  lively  sympathy,  wliicli  scarcely  embarrassed 
them,  since  a look,  a grasp  of  tbe  liand  as  yet  sufîiced 
them  to  understand  eacb  other  even  to  tbe  beart. 

The  first  time  tbat  Jacques  wbispered  in  Séverine’s 
ear  tbat  be  would  wait  for  ber  tbe  Ibllowing  Thursday 
at  inidnigbt  bebind  tbe  engine  bouse,  sbe  rebelled  and 
violently  witbdrew  ber  band.  It  was  ber  week  of 
liberty,  tbat  of  Koubaud’s  nigbt  service.  But  a great 
trouble  bad  seized  upon  ber  at  tbe  tbougbt  of  quitting 
ber  apartment  tOjgo  meet  Jacques  so  far  away,  tbrougb 
tbe  darkness  of  tbe  dépôt  yard.  Sbe  experienced  a con- 
fusion sucb  as  sbe  bad  never  felt  before  • and  sbe  did  not 
yield  immediately  be  was  forced  to  supplicate  ber  for 
nearly  two  weeks  before  sbe  would  consent,  despite  ber 
own  ardent  desire  for  tbis  nocturnal  promenade.  June 
was  beginning,  tbe  evenings  bad  grown  bot,  scarcely 
cooled  by  tbe  sea  breeze.  Five  times  already  be  bad 
waited  for  ber,  always  boping  tbat  sbe  would  corne  notwitb- 
standing  ber  refusai.  Tbat  nigbt  sbe  bad  said  no  again  ; 
but  tbe  nigbt  was  moonless,  a nigbt  of'clouded  sky,  in 
whicb  not  a star  sbone.  And  as  be  was  standing  in  tbe 
gloom,  be  at  last  saw  ber  coming,  clad  in  black,  witb  a 
silent  step.  It  was  so  dark  tliat  sbe  miglit  bave  passed 
bim  witbout  recognizing  bim  if  be  bad  not  caugbt  ber  in 
bis  arms,  giving  ber  a kiss.  Sbe  gave  a sligbt  cry  and 
quivered.  Then,  sbe  laugbed.  Tbey  walked,  conver- 
sing  in  very  low  tones.  Before  them  extended  a vast 
space  occupied  by  tbe  dépôt  yard  and  its  dependencies, 
ail  tbe  ground  comprised  between  tbe  Eue  Yerte  and  tbe 
Eue  François-Mazeline,  eacb  eut  by  tbe  line  witb  a 
passage  at  grade:  a sort  of  immense,  vague  terri  tory, 
encumbered  witb  tracks,  réservoirs,  buildings  of  ail  kinds, 
tbe  two  buge  sbelter  bouses  for  tbe  engines,  tbe  little 
dwelling  of  tbe  Sauvagnats  surrounded  by  a kiteben 
gardeu  as  large  as  one’s  band,  tbe  repair  sbops,  tbe  sbed 
wliere  tbe  engineers  and  firemen  slept  ; and  notbing  was 
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easier  than  to  hide  one’s  self,  to  lose  one’s  self  as  în  the 
depths  of  a wood,  among  these  deserted  lanes,  witli 
inextricable  windings.  For  an  liour  thej  enjoyed  a 
delicious  solitude  tbere,  relieving  their  liearts  of  tlie 
words  of  friendship  piled  up  in  them  for  so  long  ; for  slie 
would  listen  to  no  talk  but  that  of  affection;  slie  had 
immediately  declared  that  their  relations  were  to  be 
altogether  platonic,  as  she  wished  to  retain  a good 
opinion  of  herself.  Then,  he  accompanied  her  as  far  as 
tlie  Rue  Verte,  giving  her  there  a farewell  kiss.  And 
she  went  home. 

At  the  same  hour,  in  the  office  of  the  under  station 
masters,  Roubaud  had  begun  to  doze  in  an  old  leather 
fauteuil,  from  which  he  arose  twenty  times  in  the  night 
with  aching  limbs.  üntil  nine  o’clock  he  had  to  recel  ve 
and  dispatch  the  evening  trains.  Then,  when  the  Paris 
express  had  arrived  and  been  dismernbered,  he  supped 
alone  in  the  office,  upon  a corner  of  the  table,  on  a sand- 
wich brought  from  his  apartments.  The  last  train,  an 
omnibus  from  Rouen,  entered  the  dépôt  yard  half  an  hour 
after  midnight.  And  the  deserted  quaysfell  into  a deep 
silence  ; only  a few  gas  burners  were  left  alight  and  the 
entire  dépôt  fell  asleep  amid  the  qui  ver  of  thesemi-dark- 
ness.  Afraid  lest  fatigue  might  get  the  better  of  him 
toward  dawn,  Roubaud  set  his  alarm  dock  at  five  in 
the  morning,  the  hour  when  he  had  to  be  up  to  reçoive 
the  fîrst  train  from  Paris.  After  a fight  wilh  some 
marauders,  the  Compagnie  had  provided  him  with  a 
revolver,  which  he  carried  loaded  in  his  pocket. 

Every  two  weeks,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  Séverine 
rejoined  Jacques  ; and,  one  night,  as  she  spoke  to  him  of 
the  revolver  with  which  her  husband  was  armed,  tliey 
grew  uneasy  because  of  it.  Never,  in  fact,  in  his  nightly 
rounds,  for  lately  Roubaud  had  been  seized  upon  by 
insomnia  and  went  prowling  about,  did  the  under  sta- 
tion master  go  as  far  as  the  engine  shelter  house.  This 
none  the  less  gave  an  appearance  of  danger  to  their 
12 
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promenades  which  doubled  tbe  cbarm  of  tbem.  Tbey 
bad  found  an  adorable  corner  : it  was  beliind  tlie  bouse 
of  tbe  Sauvagnats,  a sort  of  allej  between  enormous  piles 
of  cbarcoal,  wbicb  made  of  it  tbe  solitary  Street  of  a 
strange  city,  witb  grand  square  palaces  of  black  marble. 
4’iiey  found  tbemselves  absolutely  bidden  in  tbis  place, 
and  tbere  was  at  one  end  of  it  a little  store-bouse  Ibr 
tools,  in  wbicb  tbey  could  take  refuge  if  necessary. 

One  nigbt  in  July,  Jacques,  in  order  to  reacb  Havre 
at  11.05,  tbe  régulation  time,  was  forced  to  drive  tbe 
Lison  as  if  tbe  stifling  beat  bad  made  tbe  engine  Inzy. 
Ail  tbe  way  from  Kouen,  on  bis  left,  a storm  bad 
accompanied  bim,  following  tbe  valley  oftbe  Seine,  witb 
great  sbeets  of  dazzling  lightning;  and,  from  tirne  to 
time,  be  bad  turned,  filled  witb  uneasiness,  for  Séverine 
was  to  meet  bim  tbat  evening.  His  fear  was  tbat  tbis 
storm  if  it  burst  too  soon  would  prevent  ber  from  coming 
out.  Hence,  wben  be  bad  succeeded  in  entering  tbe 
dépôt  yard  before  tbe  rain,  be  grew  impatient  at  tbe 
passengers,  wbo  were  very  slow  in  getting  out  of  tbe  cars. 

Eoubaud  was  on  tbe  quay,  nailed  for  tbe  nigbt. 

“ Diable  I ” said  be,  laugbing,  “ jou  are  in  great  baste 
to  get  to  bed.  Sleep  well  I ” 

“ Tbank  you  I ” 

And  Jacques,  after  baving  backed  tbe  train,  blew 
tbe  wbistle  and  took  bis  engine  to  tbe  sbelter  bouse. 
Imniediately  Pecqueux  set  about  extinguisbing  tbe  lire. 

“ l’m  very  bungry,”  said  be,  “ and  am  going  to  break  a 
crust.  Are  you  tbat  way,  too  ? ” 

Jacques  did  not  reply.  In  spite  of  bis  baste,  be  did 
not  wisb  to  quit  tbe  Lison  before  tbe  fire  was  out  and 
tbe  boiler  emptied.  At  last  be  said  : 

“ Hurry,  burry.” 

J ust  tben  came  a formidable  blast  of  tbunder  and  tbe 
sky  seemed  one  mass  of  flame. 

“ Bougre  I ” exclaimed  tbe  fireman,  simply. 

The  engineer  made  a movement  of  despair.  It  was 
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over,  tbe  more  so  as  now  a perfect  deluge  of  rain  was 
pouring  down  on  the  shed.  A lurious  wirid  entered  tlie 
open  door. 

Pecqueux  finished  the  work  on  the  engine. 

“We’ll  see  better  to-morrow.  No  need  of  doing 
more  now.” 

Then,  returning  to  his  idea  : 

“ I must  hâve  something  to  eat.  It  is  raining  too 
hard  to  go  to  bed.” 

The  cantine  adjoined  the  shelter  house  ; while  tlie 
Compagnie  had  hired  a house  on  the  Rue  François- 
Mazeline  where  were  installed  the  beds  for  the  engineers 
and  firemen  who  spent  the  night  in  Havre.  In  such  a 
deluge  one  would  hâve  had  time  to  get  soaked  to  tlie 
bone  before  he  reached  there. 

Jacques  was  compelled  to  décidé  to  follow  Pecqueux, 
who  had  taken  his  chief’s  little  basket  as  if  to  save  him 
the  trouble  of  carrying  it.  Ile  knew  that  this  basket 
yet  contained  two  slices  of  cold  veal,  some  bread  and  a 
bottle  scarcely  touched — which  was  what  hadcaused  him 
to  get  hungry.  The  rain  redoubled  and  another  thunder- 
clap  shook  the  shed.  When  the  two  men  went  away, 
to  the  ^ left,  through  the  little  door  which  led  to  the  can- 
tine, the  Lison  was  already  growing  cold. 

But  before  entering  the  cantine,  Jacques  wished  to 
clean  himself  up.  There  was  always  at  hand,  in  a room, 
hot  water  and  buckets.  He  took  a piece  of  soap  from 
his  basket;  he  washed  his  hands  and  face,  black  frorn- 
the  trip  ; and,  as  he  had  taken  the  précaution  to  carry 
with  hirn  an  extra  suit  of  clothes,  he  was  able  to  change 
his  attire  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  did,  for  that  rnatter, 
each  evening  when  there  was  a rendezvous,  on  arriving 
at  Havre.  Already  Pecqueux  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  cantine,  having  washed  only  the  end  of  his  nose  and 
the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

This  cantine  consisted  simply  of  a bare  little  room, 
paiüted  yellow,  in  which  were  a fuma  ce  to  warm  the 
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food  and  a table  fastened  to  tlie  floor  and  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  zinc  in  guise  of  a clotli.  Two  benches  com- 
pleted  the  furniture.  The  men  brought  their  food  and 
ate  upon  paper,  with  the  points  of  their  knives.  A large 
window  lighted  the  room. 

“What  a wretched  raini”  cried  Jacques,  planting 
himself  at  the  window. 

Pecqueux  was  seated  on  the  bench  at  the  table. 

“ So  you’re  not  going  to  eat  ? ” 

“No,  old  man;  finish  mj  bread  and  méat  if  youhave 
the  heart  to.  I am  not  hungry.” 

The  other,  without  waiting  to  be  asked  again,  threw 
himself  upon  the  veal  and  fiiiished  the  bottle.  With 
his  mouth  full,  he  resumed,  after  a silence  : 

“What  diflerence  does  the  rain  make,  since  we  are 
under  cover?  However,  if  it  continues,!  must  leave 
you  and  go  yonder.” 

He  laughed,  for  he  had  confided  to  him  how  matters 
stood  between  himself  and  Philomhne  Sauvagnat  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  astonished  at  finding  him 
away  so  often  at  night. 

“ Nom  de  Dieu  de  nom  de  Dieu  I ” swore  Jacques,  on 
seeing  the  deluge  résumé  with  a new  violence,  after  a 
lull. 

Pecqueux,  who  held  the  last  bit  of  méat  on  the  point 
of  his  knife,  again  laughed  good-humoredly. 

“ Say,  had  you  occupation  for  this  evening  ? ” 

Jacques  briskly  quitted  the  window. 

“ Why  do  you  ask  that  ? ” 

“ Dame  I it  was  an  idea  I ” 

He  must  know  sornething  ; perhaps  he  had  surprised 
a rendez  vous.  In  each  sleeping-room  the  beds  were 
arranged  in  couples,  that  of  the  fireman  beside  that  of 
the  engineer.  Hence  it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  he 
had  noticed  the  irregular  conduct  of  his  chief,  until  then 
perfectly  correct. 

“I  am  troubled  with  headache,”  said  the  engineer. 
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taking  thé  first  idea  that  came  to  bim.  “ It  does  me 
good  to  walk  at  night.” 

But  aiready  thefireman  was  protesting. 

“ 01)  I you  are  free  to  do  as  you  like,  you  know. 
Wbat  I said  was  in  a joke.  But  if  some  day  you  sbould 
get  in  a tangle  don’t  besitate  to  call  on  me,  because  l’m 
good  tliere  for  wbatever  you  may  want.” 

Witbout  explaiuing  bimself  more  clearly,  be  permit- 
ted  hirnself  to  take  bis  b and  and  squeezed  it  crusbingly, 
tbus  signifying  bis  entire  dévotion.  Then,  be  crumplêd 
and  threw  away  tbe  greasy  paper  in  wbich  tbe  méat  liad 
been  wrapped  and  put  tbe  ernpty  bottle  back  in  tbe 
basket.  And,  as  tbe  rain  persisted,  altbougb  tbe  thun- 
derclaps  bad  ceased,  be  said  : 

“ Well,  l’m  off.  I leave  you  to  your  afïairs.” 

“Oli!”  said  Jacques,  “ since  tbere  is  no  let  up,  l’m 
going  to  stretcb  myself  on  tbe  camp  bed.” 

Tbere  was,  beside  tbe  sbelter  bouse,  a bail,  provided 
with  mattresses  and  protected  by  canvas,  in  wbich  tbe 
men  slept  witb  ail  tbeir  clothes  on  when  tbey  bad  to 
wait  but  three  or  four  bours  at  Havre.  In  fact,  as  soon 
as  be  bad  seen  tbe  firernan  vanish  amid  tbe  downpour, 
going  towards  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  Sauvagnats,  be  risked 
bimself  in  bis  turn  and  ran  to  tbe  bail.  But  be  did  not 
go  to  bed  ; be  stood  upou  tbe  tbresbold  of  tbe  wide- 
open  door,  stifled  by  tbe  dense  beat  wbicb  reigned  tbere. 
Witbin,  an  engineer,  stretcbed  out  on  bis  back,  was 
snoring  witb  bis  moutb  open. 

Some  minutes  furtber  passed  and  Jacques  could  not 
resign  bimself  to  losing  bis  hope.  Amid  bis  exaspéra- 
tion against  this  irnbecile  deluge  bad  sprung  up  a mad 
desire  to  go  to  tbe  rendezvous  notwitlistanding  tbe  storm 
in  order  to  bave,  at  least,  tbe  joy  of  being  tbere,  even  if 
be  no  longer  counted  upon  tbe  presence  of  Séverine. 
He  finisbed  by  going  out  beneatb  tbe  downpour,  be 
arrived  at  tbeir  preferred  corner  and  folio wed  tbe  black 
alley  formed  by  tbe  beaps  of  charcoal.  And,  as  tbe  big 
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drops,  striking  liim  in  the  face,  blinded  him,  lie  liurried 
on  as  fnr  as  tlie  tool  store-liouse,  wbere,  once  already,  he 
Il  ad  taken  slielter  with  lier.  It  seemed  to  liirn  tliat  lie 
would  be  less  alone  tbere. 

Jacques  liad  eutered  the  deep  obscuritj  of  this  nook, 
wlien  two  sliglit  arrns  enveloped  liirn  and  a warm  kiss 
was  impressed  upon  hislips.  Séverine  was  there. 

“ Mon  Dieu  I you  came  ? ” 

“Yes;  I saw  tlie  storm  rising  and  hurried  liere  before 
tlie  rain.  ïïow  late  you  are  I ” 

And  slie  siglied  in  a faint  voice  ; never  liad  he  known 
lier  to  cling  with  such  entire  surrender  about  his  neck. 
They  sat  dovvn  upon  sorne  empty  bags  which  were  piled 
up  there.  It  was  sô  dark  they  could  not  see  each  other. 

‘‘You  expected  me  ? ” 

“ Oh  I yes,  I expected  you.” 

The  rain  carne  down  with  redoubled  force  npon  the 
roof  of  the  tool  store-house  and  the  last  train  from  Paris, 
which  had  entered  the  dépôt  yard,  passed,  roaring,  hiss- 
ing  and  shaking  the  ground. 

Wlien  Jacques  arose,  he  listened  with  surprise  to  the 
noise  of  the  storm.  Where  was  he?  And,  as  his  feet 
touched  the  handle  of  a hammer  which  he  had  felt  on 
seating  himself,  he  was  overcome  with  happiness.  Sév- 
erine was  his  and  he  had  not  seized  that  hamrner  to 
split  lier  skull.  Ile  no  longer  experienced  his  desire  to 
avenge  very  old  offencesof  which  he  had  lost  the  exact 
memory,  that  hatred  amassed  from  rnale  to  male  since 
the  first  déception.  No,  the  possession  of  Séverine  was 
a powerful  charrn  ; she  had  cured  him  because  he  saw 
lier  violent  in  her  weakness,  covered  with  the  blood  of  a 
man  like  a cuirass  of  horror.  She  dorninated  him — he 
who  had  not  dared. 

Ilours  passed.  The  rain  had  long  since  ceased  ; a 
deep  silence  enveloped  the  dépôt  yard,  troubled  only  by 
a distant,  indistinct  sound,  mountingfrorn  thesea.  They 
were  still  sitting  on  the  pile  of  bags  when  the  report  of  a 
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pistol  brouglit  them  trembling  to  tlieir  feet.  The  dawii 
was  about  to  appear,  a pale  stain  had  whitened  the  sky 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  that  pistol  shot  ? Their  imprudence,  the  folly  ot* 
having  thus  delayed,  showed  thein,  in  a sudden  burst  of 
imagination,  the  husband  pursuing  them  with  his 
revolver. 

“ Don’t  go  out  I Wait  ; 1^11  see  what^s  the  matter.’’ 

Jacques,  with  prudence,  had  gone  to  the  door.  And 
there,  in  the  yet  thick  darkness,  he  heard  men  approacb- 
ing  on  a run  ; he  recognized  the  voice  of  Koubaud, 
who  was  urging  on  the  watchmen,  sbouting  to  them 
that  the  marauders  were  three  in  number  and  that  be 
had  plainly  seen  them  stealing  charcoal.  For  some 
weeks  not  a night  had  passed  that  he  had  not  had  in 
this  way  hallucinations  of  imaginary  robbers.  This 
time,  under  the  s way  of  a sudden  fright,  he  had  fired  at 
hazard  in  the  darkness. 

“ Quick,  quick  1 We  mustn’t  remain  here,”  whispered 
the  young  man.  They  are  going  to  search  the  tdol 
house.  Escape  I ” 

In  great  excitement  they  kissed  each  other.  Tben, 
Séverine  fled  stealthily  along  the  engine  shelter  house, 
protected  by  the  vast  wall  ; while  he  quietly  hid  him- 
self  among  the  piles  of  charcoal.  And  it  was  time, 
indeed,  for  Roubaud  vvished  to  search  the  tool  bouse. 
Ile  swore  that  the  marauders  must  be  there.  The  watch- 
men’s  lanterns  danced  along  the  ground.  A quarrel 
broke  out.  AU  finished  by  resu  mi  ng  the  road  to  the 
dépôt,  irritated  by  tliis  useless  pursuit. 

And,  as  Jacques,  reassured,  decided  to  go  to  his  bed  ^ 
in  the  house  on  the  Rue  François-Mazeline,  he  was  sur- 
prised  to  almost  run  against  Recqueux  who  was  swear- 
ing  like  a trooper. 

“ What’s  up,  old  man  ? ” 

“ Ah  I nom  de  Dieu,  don’t  speak  of  it  I Those  fools 
awakened  Sauvagnat.  He  heard  me  talking  to  his  sis- 
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ter,  came  down-stairs  in  his  shirt  and  T made  haste  to 
jnmp  ont  of  the  window.  Just  lislen  1 ” 

The  cries  and  sobs  of  a woman  being  beaten  arose, 
wliile  the  rougb  voice  of  a man  was  heard  swearing  at 
iier. 

“ He’s  at  it.  Thougli  she’s  tliirty-Uvo,  lie  thrasbes 
lier  as  if  she  were  a little  girl.  Weîl,  I sban’t  mix 
injself  np  in  it — be’s  ber  brother.  Nom  de  Dieu  ! I 
believe  be’s  settled  ber  now  ! ” 

The  cries  bad  ceased  and  the  two  men  went  away. 
Ten  minutes  later  they  were  fast  asleep,  si  de  by  si  de  in 
their  little  dormitory. 

Tben,  eacb  nigbt  of  rendezvous,  Jacques  and  Séverine 
were  very  happy.  They  bad  not  alvvays  around  tliem 
that  protection  of  the  tempest.  Starry  skies  and  bright 
moons  einbarrassed  tbem  ; but,  wben  they  met,  they 
walked  in  tbe  streaks  of  gloom  and  sought  cor- 
ners of  obscurity.  In  August  and  Septernber,  tbe 
niglits  were  so  adorable  and  mild  that  they  would  bave 
Jet  tbemselves  be  surprised  by  the  sun,  liad  not  the 
awakening  of  tbe  dépôt  yard  and  the  distant  wbistling 
of  engines  separated  tbem.  Even  the  flrst  cold  nigbts  of 
October  did  not  displease  tbem.  She  came  in  beavier 
garments,  wrapped  in  a buge  cloak  in  whicb  siie  balf 
disappeared.  Tben,  they  barricaded  tbemselves  in  tbe 
tool  house,  wbicb  they  bad  found  a means  of  fastening 
on  the  inside,  with  tbe  aid  of  an  iron  bar  placed  across 
the  door.  They  were  as  if  at  home  tliere  ; tbe  burri- 
canes  of  November  migbt  tear  tbe  slates  from  tbe  roof 
witbout  toucbing  tbem.  Tben,  be  proposed  to  change 
their  place  of  meeting  to  ber  apartments,  and,  after  baving 
refused  for  a long  wbile,  sbe  consented.  From  tliat 
tiine  be  joined  lier  there  after  midnigbt  on  Tbursdays 
and  Saturdays.  It  was  borribly  dangerous  : they  dare 
not  budge  because  of  tbe  neigbbors,  but  they  enjoyed  it 
ail  tbe  more  for  that  reason.  Often  caprice  for  nocturnal 
promenades  took  tbem  again  out-of-doors  into  tbe  dark 
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solitude  of  icy  niglits.  Once  in  December,  wbenit  was 
freezing  terribly  they  made  an  excursion  to  the  tool 
bouse. 

For  four  montbs  already  Jacques  and  Séverine  had 
lived  tbus.  Sometimes,  vvhen  in  lier  company,  tlie  engi- 
neer  suddenly  tbouglit  of  what  she  bad  donc,  of  tbat 
assassi nation  confessed  by  a glance  alone  upon  tbe  bencb 
in  tbe  square  of  tbe  Batignolles';  and  be  did  not  even 
desire  to  learn  tbe  details  of  it.  She,  on  tbe  contrary, 
seemed  more  and  more  tormented  by  tbe  need  of  telling 
everytbing.  But  quickly,  wbenever  sbe  appeared  on  tbe 
point  of  speaking,  he  closed  ber  mouth  witb  a kiss  and 
sealed  up  tbe  confession  tbere,  seized  upon  by  uneasi- 
ness.  Wby  put  tbat  unknown  betvveen  tbem  ? A¥bo 
could  affirm  tliat  it  would  not  destroy  their  bappiness? 

Eoubaud,  since  summer,  had  grown  a trifle  thin,  and 
in  proportion  as  bis  wife  returned  to  ber  gayety,  to  the 
freshness  of  twenty,  be  aged,  becarne  more  sombre.  In 
four  montbs,  as  sbe  expressed  it,  be  had  greatly  cbanged. 
He  still  cordially  sbook  Jacques’  band,  invited  bim  and 
was  bappy  only  wben  be  bad  bim  at  bis  table.  But 
tbis  amusement  no  longer  sufficed  bim  ; be  often  went 
out  as  soon  as  tbey  were  done  eating,  leaving  bis  corn- 
rade  witb  bis  wife,  under  the  pretext  tbat  be  was  stifling 
and  needed  air.  Tbe  trutb  was  tbat  be  now  frequented 
a little  café  of  tbe  Cours  Napoléon,  wbere  he  met  M. 
Gauche,  tbe  commissary  of  surveillance.  He  drank  but 
little — pony  glasses  of  rum  ; bat  be  bad  acquired  a 
taste  for  gambling  wbicb  was  running  into  a passion. 
He  was  reanirnated  and  forgot  everytbing  only  wben, 
cards  in  band,  be  plunged  into  interminable  games  of 
piquet.  M.  Gauche,  an  immoderate  player,  bad  decided 
tbat  tbe  games  sbould  be  made  interesting  and  they  had 
corne  to  play  for  a hundred  sous;  and,  from  tbat 
moment,  Eoubaud  bad  burned  witb  that  rage  for  gain 
wbich  makes  a man  risk  bis  situation,  bis  very  life, 
on  a turn  of  tbe  dice.  His  service  had  not  yet  suffered 
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from  this  ; he  escaped  as  sooii  as  lie  was  at  liberty,  and 
did  not  go  îioine  until  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing  when  he  was  not  on  night  duty.  His  wife  did  not 
complain  of  tliis  ; she  reproached  liim  only  for  coming 
back  more  disagreeable;  for  lie  was  extraordinarily 
unlucky  and  had  finished  by  getting  in  debt. 

One  evening,  a first  quariel  broke  ont  between  Severine  , 
and  Boubaud.  Withoat  yet  hating  bim,  she  bad  corne 
to  bearing  hiin  witb  difficulty,  for  she  felt  bim  weigbing 
upon  ber  life  ; sbe  would  bave  been  so  bappy  bad  be 
not  overwbelmed  ber  witb  bis  presence.  In  their  slow 
disunion,  to  cure  tbe  uneasiness  wbicb  bad  disorganized, 
tbey  bad  consoled  thernselves  according  lo  their  individ- 
ual  liking.  But  wbat  angered  ber  parti cularly,  wliat  sbe 
did  not  accept  witbout  revoit,  was  tbe  embarrassment  his 
continuai  losses  caused  ber.  Since  tbe  bundred-sou 
pièces  had  been  going  to  tbe  café  of  tbe  Cours  Napoléon, 
she  bad  sometimes  not  known  bow  to  pay  ber  wasber- 
woman.  She  was  deprived  of  little  toi  1 et  articles  and  ail 
sorts  of  luxuries.  And  tbat  evening  it  was  in  regard  to 
tbe  necessary  purchase  of  a pair  of  boots  tbat  tbey  bad 
got  into  tbe  quarrel.  Ile,  upon  the  point  of  going  out, 
not  finding  a table  knife  witb  wbicb  to  eut  bimself  a slice 
of  bread,  had  taken  the  bi g knife,  tbe  murder  weapon, 
wbicb  was  lying  in  a drawer  of  tbe  buffet.  She  looked 
at  him  while  be  refused  tbe  ten  francs  for  tbe  boots,  not 
baving  tbem,  not  knowing  wbere  to  get  tbem  ; she  obsti- 
nately  repeated  ber  demand,  forced  him  to  repeat  bis 
refusai,  gradually  growing  exasperated  ; but,  suddenly, 
sbe  pointed  to  tbe  place  in  tbe  floor  wbere  tbe  spectres 
were  sleeping,  she  said  there  was  money  there  and  tbat  ‘ 
sbe  wanted  some  of  it.  He  turned  very  pale  and  drop- 
ped  tbe  knife,  wbicb  fell  back  into  tbe  drawer.  For  an 
instant  sbe  believed  tbat  be  was  going  to  beat  ber,  as  lie 
bad  approached,  growling  tbat  tbat  money  rnight  rot, 
that  he  would  eut  off  bis  hand  ratber  tban  toucb  it 
agaiu  ; and  be  cleuched  bis  fists,  be  tbreatened  to  knock 
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lier  down  if,  duriog  Lis  absence,  she  sliould  take  it  into 
ber  liead  to  raise  the  board  and  steal  but  a single  centime. 
Never,  never  ! It  was  dead  and  buried.  But  sbe  berself 
b ad  also  grown  pale,  almost  fainting  at  the  tliougbt  of 
searcbing  there.  VVant  migbt  corne  and  tliey  would  botli 
die  ot'  hunger  beside  that  blood-stained  money.  In  fact, 
they  did  not  speak  of  it  again,  even  on  tbe  days  of  great 
einbarrassment.  When  they  trod  on  tbat  place,  tlie 
burning  sensation,  which  bad  increased,  became  so  intol- 
érable that  they  finisbed  by  making  a turn  to  avoid  it. 

Then,  other  disputes  arose  on  tbe  subjectof  the  Croix 
de-Maufras  property.  Why  bad  they  not  sold  tbe 
bouse  ? And  they  mutually  accused  eacli  otber  of  baving 
done  notbing  tbat  was  required  to  basten  the  sale.  He 
still  violently  refused  to  bave  anything  to  do  withit; 
wliile  sbe,  on  tbe  rare  occasions  wben  slie  bad  written  to 
Misard,  bad  received  from  hirn  but  vague  ansvvers  : no 
purcbaser  bad  presented  himself,  tbe  fruit  bad  dropped 
off  the  trees  and  tbe  vegetables  liad  not  grown  for  lack 
of  being  watered.  Little  by  little  tbe  great  calm  into 
wbich  the  family  bad  fallen  after  the  crisis  was  troubled 
thus  and  seemed  to  be  borne  away  by  a terrible  recom- 
mencement of  exciternent.  Ail  tbe  germs  of  uneasiness 
— the  bidden  money  and  the  introduction  of  Jacques — > 
bad  developed  and  now  were  separating  tbe  husband  and 
wife,  irritating  the  one  against  the  otber-  and,  amid  this 
increasing  agitation,  life  was  becoming  a bell. 

Besides,  as  if  by  a fatal  coincidence,  everything  was 
spoiling  in  the  same  way  around  the  Koubauds.  A new 
squall  of  gossip  and  discussion  was  blowing  in  the  corri- 
dor. Philomène  bad  violently  broken  witb  Madame 
Lebleu  in  conséquence  of  a calurnny  of  the  latter,  wbo 
bad  accused  ber  of  baving  sold  a cbicken  that  bad  died 
of  sickuess.  But  tbe  true  reason  of  the  rujiture  was  a 
réconciliation  between  Philomène  and  Séverine.  Pec- 
queux  having  one  night  recognized  tbe  latter  on  tbe  arrn 
of  Jacques,  sbe  bad  silenced  ber  scruples-of  tbe  past  and 
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sbown  herself  amiable  towards  tlie  fireraan’s  friend;  and 
Pliilomëne,  greatly  flattered  by  this  union  with  a lady 
wlio  was  without  contest  the  beauty  and  the  distinction 
of  tlie  dépôt,  tiad  turned  agiiinst  the  cashier’s  wife,  that 
old  beggar,  as  she  called  ber,  capable  of  making  moun- 
tains  figbt.  She  tbrew  ail  the  wrongs  upoii  ber  sbould- 
ers  ; she  now  cried  everywhere  that  the  lodgings  facing 
the  Street  belonged  to  the  Eoubauds,  that  it  was  an 
abomination  not  to  restore  them.  Th'ings  had  thus 
begun  to  take  a very  bad  turn  for  Madame  Lebleu,  the 
more  so  as  her  persistence  in  watching  Mlle.  Guichon,  in 
order  to  surprise  her  flirting  with  the  chief  station  mas- 
ter, also  threatened  to  give  her  vserious  trouble:  she  had 
not  surprised  anybody,  but  had  committed  the  error  of 
letting  herself  be  surprised  with  her  ear  glued  to  the 
key-holes  ; so  M.  Dabadie,  exasperated,  had  said  to  the 
under  station  master  Moulin  that,  if  Roubaud  still 
claimed  the  lodgings,  he  was  ready  to  countersign  the 
letter.  And  Moulin,  though  not  usually  given  to  chat- 
ter,  having  repeated  this,  they  had  nearly  corne  to  blows 
from  door  to  door  frorn  one  end  of  the  corridor  to  the 
other,  so  greatly  were  tlie  passions  of  the  employés  and 
their  familles  stirred  up  by  the  intelligence. 

Amid  these  growing  shocks,  Séverine  had  only  one 
agreeable  day,  Friday.  Since  October  she  had  had  the 
tranquil  audacity  to  invent  apretext — the  firstthat  came 
— a pain  in  her  knee  which  necessitated  treatment  by  a 
specialist,  and  each  Friday  she  departed  in  the  6.40 
rnorning  express  of  which  Jacques  was  engineer,  spent 
the  day  with  him  in  Paris  and  then  returned  in  the  6.30 
express.  At  first,  she  had  felt  herself  obliged  to  give 
her  husband  the  news  of  her  knee  : it  was  better,  it  was 
worse;  afterwards,  seeing  that  he  did  not  even  listen  to 
her,  she  had  squarely  ceased  to  mention  it  to  him.  And 
sometimes  she  looked  at  him,  she  asked  herself  if  he 
knew.  How  could  that  ferociously  jealous  man,  that 
man  who  had  killed,  blinded  by  blood,  in  an  imbécile 
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rage,  hâve  corne  to  tolerate  a rival  ? She  could  not  believe 
it,  she  simply  thought  that  he  had  grown  stupid. 

One  icy  niglit  in  tlie  beginning  of  Deceinber  Séverine 
had  waited  very  late  for  her  husband.  The  next  day,  a 
Friday,  before  dawn,  she  was  to  take  the  express;  and 
on  those  evenings  preceding  her  departureshe  habitually 
inade  a careful  toilet  and  prepared  her  garrnents  in  order 
to  be  able  to  dress  at  once  on  getting  outof  bed.  Finally 
she  retired  and  finished  by  falling  asleep  toward  one 
o’clock.  Koubaud  had  not  corne  home.  Tvvice  already 
he  had  not  reappeared  until  day  break,  altogether  devoted 
to  his  growing  passion,  no  longer  being  able  to  tear  him- 
self  from  the  café,  a srnall  room  of  which  at  the  back 
was  gradually  changing  into  a véritable  gatning  saloon: 
écarté  was  now  played  thei’e  for  large  sums. 

Séverine  was  in  a deep  sleep  when,  at  three  o’clock,  a 
singnlar  noise  awoke  lier.  At  first  she  could  not  under- 
stand,  believed  she  had  been  dreaining  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  What  she  had  heard  consisted  of  hollow  blows 
and  the  cracking  of  wood,  as  if  a door  were  being 
forced.  A crash,  a more  violent  cracking,  made  her  sit 
up  in  bed.  And  she  was  overcome  by  fear  : somebody 
surely  was  breàking  the  lock  on  the  corridor  door.  For 
a minute  she  dare  not  stir,  listening  vvith  buzzing  ears. 
Tlien,  she  had  the  courage  to  arise  in  order  to  see  what 
was  going  on  ; she  walked  without  noise,  barefooted  ; 
she  partly  opened  the  door  of  her  chamber,  veiy  softly, 
a prey  to  such  a cold  chill  that  she  was  ghastly  pale  ; 
and  the  spectre  she  saw  in  the  salle* à-manger  nailed  her 
with  surprise  and  fright. 

Koubaud,  extended  on  the  floor  and  raised  upon  his 
elbows,  had  just  torn  up  the  plank  with  the  aid  of  a 
chisel.  A candie,  placed  besidehim,  furnished  him  with 
light,  projecting  his  enormous  shadow  as  far  as  the  ceil- 
ing.  And,  at  that  minute,  his  face  bent  over  the  hole 
which  eut  the  floor  with  a black  cleft,  he  vvasgazing  into 
it  with  bulging  eyes.  Blood  purpled  his  cheeks,  he  had 
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Lis  assassines  visage.  Brutally  be  plunged  in  bis  band, 
but  fouiid  iiothing  ; tben,  ail  of  a tremble,  be  drew  tbe 
candie  nearer.  At  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  hole  appeared  tbe 
porte-monnaie,  tbe  notes  and  tbe  watcb. 

Séverine  uttercd  an  involuntary  cry  and  Eoubaud, 
terrified,  tiirned.  For  a moment  be  did  not  recognize 
ber,  believing,  without  doubt,  sbe  was  a spectre  on  seeing 
ber  ail  wbite  with  ber  looks  of  terror. 

“ Wh.at  are  you  doing?  ” demanded  sbe. 

Tben,  comprebending,'  avoiding  a reply,  be  uttered  a 
bollow  grovvl.  He  stared  at  her,  embarrassed  by  ber 
presence  and  désirons  of  sending  ber  back  to  bed.  But 
not  a coberent  word  came  to  bim. 

“You  refuse  me  boots,”  continued  sbe,  “ and  you  take 
tbe  money  for  youi-self  because  you  bave  lost.” 

This  instantly  enraged  bim.  Was  sbe  going  to  spoil 
bis  life  again,  corne  between  bim  and  bis  pleasiire,  tins 
woman  for  wborn.  be  cared  no  longer?  Again  be  tbrust 
in  bis  band,  taking  only  tbe  porte-monnaie,  containing 
tbe  300  francs  iii  gold.  And,  wben  witb  bis  beel  be  bad 
pusbed  tbe  plank  back  in  its  place,  be  came  toward  ber, 
bissing  out  : 

“ You’re  a fool  I I do  wbat  I like.  Il  ave  I asked  you 
wbat  you  are  going  to  do  presently  in  Paris  ? ” 

Tben,  with  a furious  shrugging  of  bis  sboulders,  be 
returned  to  tbe  café,  leaving  tbe  candie  on  tbe  floor. 

Séverine  picked  it  up  and  returned  to  bed,  frozen  totbe 
beart  ; and  sbe  kept  tbe  ligbt  burning,  beingunable  togo 
to  sleep  again,  awaiting  tbe  hour  of  tbe  express  witb  ber 
eyes  wide  open.  It  was  certain  now  : tbere  bad  been  a 
progressive  disorganization,  like  an  infiltration  of  crime, 
wbicb  bad  decomposed  tbat  man  and  whicb  bad  rotted 
away  every  bond  between  them.  Roubaud  knew. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

THE  BLOCKED  TRAIN. 

T HAT  Friday  the  travelers  who  were  to  take  the 
6.40  express  at  Havre  uttered  on  awakening  a 
cry  of  surprise  : snow  had  fallen  since  midnight  in 
flakes  s6  thick  and  big  tliat  the  streets  were  covered  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  centimètres. 

Already,  beneatli  the  covered  shed,  the  Lison  was 
pantingand  smoking,  attaclied  to  a train  of  seven  wag- 
ons, three  of  the  second  class  and  four  of  the  first. 
When,  toward  half-past  five  o’clock,  Jacques  and  Pec- 
queuxbad  arrived  at  the  shelter  house  to  examine  the 
engine,  they  had  uttered  a growl  of  uneasiness  because 
of  the  persistent  snow  storrn.  And  now  at  their  post 
tliey  were  awaiting  the  starting  whistîe,  their  eyes  in 
the  distance,  beyond  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  marquée, 
watching  the  silent  and  endless  fall  of  the  snowflakes 
stripe  thedarkness  with  a livid  qui  ver. 

The  engineer  rnuttered: 

“ The  devil  take  me  if  we  can  see  a signal  I ” 

“ We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  get  through  I ” said  the 
fireman. 

Roubaud  was  npon  the  quay  with  his  lantern,  having 
returned  at  the  précisé  moment  togoonduty.  Attimes 
his  heavy  eyelids  closed  with  fatigue,  though  he  did  not 
cease  his  surveillance.  Jacques  having  asked  ifheknew 
anything  of  the  state  of  the  road,  he  approached  and 
shook  his  hand,  replying  that  lie  had  as  yet  received  no 
dispatch;  and  as  Séverine  came  down,  wrapped  in  a 
huge  cloak,  he  hi  inself  led  lier  to  a first-cla^  corn  par t- 
ment  in  wliich  he  installed  lier.  No  doubt  he  had  sur- 
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prised  the  glance  of  uneasy  tenderness,  exclianged 
between  the  engineer  and  his  wife;  but  he  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  say  to  the  latter  that  it  vvas  impru- 
dent to  départ  in  such  weather  and  that  she  would  do 
better  to  put  ofif  her  trip. 

Passent) ers  arrived,  muffled  up  and  loaded  with 
valises,  qui  te  a crush  in  the  terrible  cold  of  the  morn- 
ing.  The  snow  on  their  shoes  did  not  even  melt  ; and 
the  doors  vvere  immediatel}^  closed,  each  one  barricaded 
himself.  The  quay  was  deserted,  ill-lighted  by  the  dubi- 
ous  glimmer  of  a few  gas-jets  ; while  the  headlight  of 
the  engine  beamed  alone,  like  a gigantic  eye,  spreading 
out  afar  in  the  obscurity  its  sheet  of  brightness. 

But  Roubaud  raised  his  lantern,  giving  the  signal. 
The  chief  conductor  blew  his  whistle  and  Jacques 
answered.  The  train  started.  For  a minute  the  under 
station  master  tranquilly  gazed  after  it,  watching  it  going 
away  amid  the  tempest. 

“ Attention  ! ” said  Jacques  to  Pecqueux.  “ No  jokes 
to-day  ! ” 

He  had  remarked  that  his  companion  seemed  ready  to 
fall  with  lassitude,  the  resuit  surely  of  some  jollification 
the  night  before. 

“Oh!  no  danger,  no  danger!”  stammered  the 
fireman. 

As  soon  as  they  had  quitted  the  covered  shed,  the  two 
men  were  in  the  snow.  The  wind  was  blowingfrom  the 
east  and  hence  the  engine  faced  it  ; but,  behind  tlie  shel- 
ter,  Jacques  and  Pecqueux  did  not  suffer  from  it  too  much 
at  first,  clad  in  heavy  woolens,  their  eyes  protected  by 
spectacles.  But,  in  the  gloom,  the  brilliant  illumination 
of  the  headlight  seemed  to  be  devoured  by  the  wan 
masses  which  were  falling.  Instead  of  being  lighted  for 
two  or  three  hundred  mètres,  the  road  appeared  beneath 
a sort  of  milky  mist,  in  which  things  were  not  visible 
nntil  very.near  at  hand.  And,  in  accordance  with  his 
fear,  what  raised  the  engineer’s  uneasiness  to  its  height 
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was  tliat  he  discovered  at  the  verj  first  post  thât  he 
certainîy  should  not  see,  at  tlie  régulation  distance,  tlie 
red  signais,  closing  tbe  way.  Fronti  that  time  he 
advanced  with  an  extreme  prudence,  powerless,  however, 
to  slacken  the  speed,  for  the  wind  opposed  an  enor- 
mous  résistance  and  any  delay  would  liave  become  a 
great  danger. 

But,  suddenly,  amid  the  darkness,  a sensation  warned 
him  that  his  fireman  was  not  attending  to  his  duty. 
The  fîre  was  going  down.  Pecqueux  h ad  stretched 
himself  on  the  foot-chest,  overcome  by  sleep. 

“ Cursed  roysterer  ! ” cried  Jacques,  furiously  shaking 
bim. 

Pecqueux  arose  and  excused  himself  in  an  unintelligi- 
ble  growl.  He  could  scarcely  stand,  but  force  of  habit 
made  him  instantly  attend  to  his  fire.  And,  while  the 
door  of  the  fire-box  was  open,  a brilliant  reflection,  like 
the  flaming  tail  of  a cornet,  spread  over  the  train  and 
caused  the  falling  snowflakes  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  great  drops  of  gold. 

After  Harfleur  commenced  the  great  up-gTade  of  three 
leagues  which  extended  as  far  as  Saint- Romain,  the  worst 
of  the  entire  line.  As  the  train  approached  it  the 
Lison’s  speed  diminished  greatly.  With  his  foot 
Jacques  again  opened  the  door  of  the  fire-box  and  the 
sleepy  Pecqueux  strengthened  the  fire  iii  order  to  aug- 
ment  the  pressure.  Now  the  door  was  red  hot,  but 
the  two  men  did  not  feel  the  glowing  beat  in  the 
current  of  icy  air  which  enveloped  them.  The  pres- 
sure rose  to  ten  atmosphères  and  the  Lison  put  forth 
every  effort  of  which  it  was  capable.  But,  in  spite  of 
ail,  Jacques  was  not  satisfied. 

“ Never  will  we  be  able  to  climb  up,’’  said  he,  “ if  the 
engine  is  not  greased.” 

And  he  did  what  he  had  not  done  three  times  in  his 
life:  he  took  the  oil  can  to  grease  the  Lison  while  in 
motion.  Getting  out  on  the  steps,  he  climbed  upon  the 
13 
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apron,  whicli  Le  followed  ail  along  tlie  boiler.  But  it 
was  a higlilj  perilous  manœuvre:  Lis  (eet  slipped  upon 
tlie  narrow  band  of  iron,  moistened  by  the  snow  ; and  Le 
was  blinded,  while  the  terrible  wind  threatened  to  sweep 
hirn  away  like  a straw.  The  Lison,  with  this  man 
cliriging  to  its  side,  continued  its  panting  course  in  the 
gloom,  amid  the  immense  white  coating  of  the  track,  in 
vvliich  it  opened  a deep  fuiTow.  Ilaving  reached  the 
front  crossbar,  Jacques  squatted  before  the  oil  cup  of  the 
cylinder  on  the  right  ; lie  had  ail  the  trouble  in  the 
World  to  fill  it,  holding  on  with  one  h and  by  the  rod. 
Then,  lie  had  to  crawl  around  like  a creeping  insect  to 
grease  tbe  cylinder  on  the  left.  And  when  he  returned, 
worn  out,  be  was  as  pale  as  death,  realizing  the  danger 
he  had  passed  through. 

Somewhat  awakened,  Pecqueux  was  againat  his  post, 
watching  the  left  side  of  the  line.  Usually  he  had  good 
eyes,  better  than  those  of  his  chief.  But  in  thistempest 
everything  had  disappeared  ; scarcely  could  they,  though 
so  familiar  with  eàch  kilomètre  of  the  route,  recognize 
the  places  through  which  they  passed  : the  track  was 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  hedges,  the  houses  them- 
selves,  seerned  to  hâve  been  swallowed  up — they  had 
before  them  only  a level  plain  without  limit,  a chaos  of 
vague  whiteness,  over  which  the  Lison  appeared  to 
gallop  at  its  will,  seized  upon»  by  a fit  of  madness.  And 
never  had  the  two  men  felt  so  strongly  the  bond  of 
fraternity  which  united  them  upon  that  engine  speeding 
along,  let  loose  amid  every  péril,  on  which  they  found 
thernselves  more  alone,  more  abandoned  by  the  world, 
than  in  aclosed  chamber,  with  the  crushingresponsibility 
of  the  hurnan  lives  which  they  were  drawing  behind 
them.  It  certainly  was  not  the  moment  for  them  to 
quarrel.  The  snow  had  redoubled,  the  curtain  thickened 
at  the  horizon.  They  were  still  climbing  the  up-grade 
when  the  fireman  thought  he  saw  a red  light  sparkling 
in  the  distance.  With  a word  he  warned  his  chief.  But 
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already  lie  saw  it  no  longer,  liis  eyes  had  dreamed,  as  lie 
soinetiines  said.  And  tlie  engineer,  wlio  had  seen  noth- 
ing,  stood  with  a thumping  heart,  troubled  by  tins  halluci- 
nation of  another,  losing  confidence  in  himself.  What  ho 
imagined  he  distingnished,  beyond  the  pale  multiplica- 
tion of  the  flakes,  were  immense  black  forms,  considér- 
able masses,  like  gigantic  bits  of  darkness,  which  seemed 
to  displace  themselves  and.  corne  to  rneet  the  engine. 
Were  tliey  latidslides,  mountains  baring  the  way,  upon 
which  the  train  would  vvreck  itself?  Then,  possessed 
by  fear,  he  pulled  the  rod  of  the  whistle — he  whistled 
long,  desperately  ; and  this  lamentation  lingered 
lugubriously  arnid  the  tempest.  Then,  he  was  greatly 
astonished  to  find  that  he  had  whistled  apropos,  for  the 
train  passed  with  great  speed  through  the  dépôt  of 
Saint- Romain,  which  he  had  believed  to  be  the  two  kilo- 
mètres distant. 

Meanwhile  the  Lison,  which  had  climbed  the  terrible 
up-grade,  had  begun  to  roll  along  more  at  ease  and 
Jacques  was  able  to  breathe  for  a moment.  Frorn  Saint- 
Romain  to  Bolbec  the  line  ascends  in  an  imperceptible 
fashion;  ail  would.  go  well,  without  doubt,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  plateau.  When  he  reached  Beuzeville,  during 
the  stop  of  three  minutes,  he  called  the  cliief  station 
master,  Avhom  be  perceived  upon  the  quay,  telling  him 
his  fears  in  face  of  the  snow,  the  depth  of  which  was  con- 
stantly  increasing.  Never  would  he  arrive  at  Rouen  ; 
the  best  course  would  be  to  double  the  drawing  power 
by  adding  a second  engine  while  they  were  at  a dépôt 
where  supplementary  locomotives  were  always  in  readi- 
ness.  But  the  chief  station  master  answered  that  he  had 
no  order  and  did  not  think  he  ought  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility  of  such  a measure  upon  himself.  AU  he  ofîered 
was  to  give  five  or  six  wooden  shovels  to  clear  the  rails 
in  case  ofneed.  And  Pecqueux  took  the  shovels,  which 
he  placed  in  a corner  of  the  tender. 

üpon  the  plateau,  in  truth,  the  Lison  continued  its  pro- 
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gress  at  a good  speed,  but  showed  sigiis  of  giving  ont. 
Évery  minute  the  engineer  was  forced  to  open  tlie  door 
ot  the  fire-büx  tliat  the  fîrernan  miglit  put  on  more  coal. 
]t  was  a quarter  to  eight  o’clock  ; theday  wasdawning, 
but  tliey  could  barely  distinguisli  the  pallor  in  the  sky 
amid  the  immense  whitish  whirlwind  which  filled  spaee 
frorn  one  end  of  the  horizon  to  the  other.  This  dubious 
light,  in  which  nothing  could  yet  be  distinguished, 
added  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  two  men  Frorn  prudence, 
Jacques  alrnost  constaiitly  blew  the  whistle,  which 
sounded  like  a signal  of  distress  in  the  depths  of  the 
desert  of  snow. 

They  passed  through  Bolbec,  then  Yvetot,  without 
difficLilty.  But  at  Motteville  Jacques  again  conversed 
with  the  uiider  station  master,  who  could  not  give  him 
précisé  information  concerning  the  State  of  the  road. 
No  train  had  yet  corne  in  ; a dispatch  had  simply 
announced  that  the  omnibus  frorn  Paris  was  blocked  at 
Kouen,  in  safety.  And  the  Lison  started  off  again, 
heavily  and  wearily  descending  the  tliree  leagues  of 
gentle  declivity  leadiug  to  Barentin.  Now  the  day  had 
broken,  very  pale,  and  it  seerned  as  if  the  livid  light 
came  frorn  the  snow  itself,  which  was  falling  more 
densely,  burying  the  ground  beneath  the  débris  of  the  sky. 
With  the  growing  day  the  wind  redoubled  in  violence; 
the  snowflakes  were  driven  about  like  balls  and  every 
instant  the  fireman  was  forced  to  shovel  the  snow  frorn  the 
coal  in  the  tender,  between  the  walls  of  the  water  holder. 
To  the  right  and  to  the  left  the  country  appeared,  to  such 
an  extent  unrecognizable  that  the  two  men  had  the  sen- 
sation of  fleeing  in  a dream.  And  the  engiueer,  hisface 
eut  by  the  gusts,  began  to  suffer  terri bly  frorn  tlie 
cold. 

When  they  stopped  at  Bareutin,  the  chief  station  mas- 
ter, M.  Bessiëre,  approached  the  engine  of  his  own  accord 
to  notify  Jacques  that  considérable  quantities  of  snow 
were  reported  in  the  direction  of  the  Croix-de-Maufras. 
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“ I believe  you  can  yet  get  by,”  added  lie;  “ but  you 
will  bave  trouble.” 

Then,  the  young  man  gave  vent  to  an  exjdosion  of 
anger. 

“ God’s  thunder  I I said  that  at  Beuzeville  I What  dif- 
lëreiice  would  it  bave  made  to  bave  given  us  another 
engine  I Ah  ! vve’re  going  to  get  eiiougb  of  it  ! ” 

The  cbief*  conductor  made  bis  appearance,  balf-frozen. 
He  declared  that  lie  was  incapable  of  distinguisbing  a 
signal  from  a telegraph  post. 

Meanwhile  tbe  passengers  were  already  astonisbed  at 
this  prolonged  stoppage  amid  the  deep  silence  of  the 
bilried  station,  witliout  an  employé’s  sbout  or  the  open- 
ing  of  a door.  Sorne  Windows  were  opened  and  beads 
appeared  : a very  stout  lady,  with  two  charming  blonde 
young  girls,  ber  daughters  without  doubt,  ail  three  Eng- 
lish  sure  as  fate  ; and,  further  away,  a young  and  very 
pretty  woman,  a brunette,  whom  an  aged  gentleman 
forced  to  corne  in  ; wbile  two  men,  one  young  and  one 
old,  were  talking  frorn  one  carriage  to  anotber,  tbeir 
busts  half  ont  of  the  doors.  But,  as  Jacques  cast  a 
glance  bebind,  be  saw  only  Séverine,  who  was  also  lean- 
ing  out,  gazing  in  bis  direction  with  an  anxious  air. 
Ab  ! tbe  dear  créature,  how  uneasy  she  must  be  I — and 
wbat  trouble  he  felt  at  knowing  ber  to  be  tbere,  in  this 
danger!  He  would  bave  given  ail  bis  blood  to  be  in 
Paris  and  land  ber  tbere,  safe  and  sound. 

“Corne,  now,  start,”  said  tbe  chief  station  master,  “It 
is  useless  to  frigbten  tbe  passengers.” 

He  gave  tbe  signal  bimself.  The  cbief  conductor,  hav- 
ing  clirnbed  back  into  tbe  baggage  car,  blew  bis  whistle; 
and  once  more  the  Lison  movedoff,  after  answering  with 
a long  shriek  of  complaint. 

Jacques  imrnediately  realized  that  tbe  State  of  tbe  road 
bad  cbanged.  It  was  no  longer  tbe  plain,  tbe  infinité 
stretcb  of  a tbick  carpet  of  snow,  tbrougb  wbicb  tbe 
engine  bad  sailed  like  a steamboat,  leavinga  wake  bebind 
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it.  They  had  entered  tlie  uneven  district,  tlie  liilîs  and 
the  valleys,  the  enorrnous  swell  of  whicb  went  as  far  as 
Malaunay,  liumping  the  grouiid  ; and  the  snow  lind 
accuinulated  tliere  in  an  irregular  fashiori — the  road  was 
clear  in  places,  while  considérable  masses  liad  stoppcd 
certain  passages.  The  wind,  which  liad  swept  the  ele- 
vated  portions,  had,  on  the  contrary,  hlled  up  the  cuts. 
Tliere  was  thus  a constant  succession  of  obstacles  to  sur- 
in o an  t,  points  of  the  road  which  were  barred  by  vérita- 
ble ram  parts. 

It  was  now  full  day,  and  the  devastated  country — the 
narrow  gorges  and  the  steep  declivities — had  assumed, 
beneath  the  covering  of  snow,  the  désolation  of  an  océan 
of  ice,  immobilized  in  the  storm. 

Ncver  yet  had  Jacques  felt  himself  penetrated  by  such 
cold.  Beneath  the  thousand  stings  of  the  snow  it  seerned 
to  him  that  liis  lace  was  bleeding  ; and  lie  no  longer  had 
fceling  in  his  ])aralyzed  hands,  which  had  grownsoiiumb 
tliîit  he  trembled  on  ])erceiving  that  his  fingers  had  lost 
tlie  sensation  of  the  little  governing  lever  they  held. 
Wlien  he  raised  his  elbow  to  pull  the  whistlerod,  his  arm. 
weigiied  on  his  shoulder  like  a dead  arm.  He  could  not 
hâve  told  whether  his  legs  were  supporting  him  or  not 
amid  the  continuai  shocksof  trépidation  which  were  tear- 
ing  him.  An  immense  fatigue  had  seized  npon  him  with 
lhe  cold,  the  freezing  sensation  of  which  wasreaching  his 
brain,  and  hisfenr  was  that  he  might  be  entirely  over- 
come.  Ail  the  known  stories  of  hallucinations  were 
]-nnning  through  his  head.  Was  not  that  a fallen  tree 
clown  there,  lying  across  tlie  road?  Had  he  not  seen  a 
rcd  flag  floating  over  that  bush  ? Were  not  torpedoes 
cxploding  every  minute  amid  the  rattle  of  the  wheels? 
He  could  not  hâve  lold  ; he  repeated  to  himself  that  he 
oiight  to  stop  the  train,  but  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  so.  For  several  minutes  this  crisis  tortured  him; 
then,  suddenly,  thesight  of  Pecqueux,  again  fallen  asleep 
on  the  chest,  ovcrccme  by  the  annihilating  cold  from 
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whicli  lie  liimself  was  suffering,  tlirew  him  into  sucli  a 
rage  tliat  it  seerned  to  restore  warmtli  to  liim. 

“ Ah  ! nom  de  Dieu  ! ” 

And  he,  nsually  so  indulgent  tothe  vices  of  this  drunk* 
ard,  awakened  him  with  kicks,  kept  kicking  until  lie 
was  on  his  feet.  The  fireman,  thoroughly  benumbed, 
contented  himself  with  muttering,  as  he  again  took  up 
his  shovel  : “ Good,  good  ! That’s  ail  right  ! ” 

When  the  fire-box  was  charged,  the  pressure  increased  ; 
and  it  was  time,  for  the  Lison  had  entered  the  depths  of 
a eut  in  which  snow  a mètre  deep  had  to  be  pushed  aside. 
The  engine  advanced  with  an  extrerne  effort  which  shook 
it  in  every  part.  For  an  instant  it  was  exhausted  and 
seemed  to  be  coming  to  a stop,  like  a ship  which  has 
groïKided  on  a sand  bank.  Its  load  was  increased  by  the 
heavy  coati ng  of  snow  which  had  gradually  covered  the 
roofs  of  the  wagons.  They  moved  aloiig  thus,  black  in 
the  white  furrow,  with  that  white  sheet  spread  over 
therri  ; and  the  engine  itself  had  borders  of  ermine  upon 
its  dark  sides,  where  the  flakes  melted  and  trickled  off 
like  rain.  But,  once  more,  despite  the  weight,  the  Lison 
freed  itself  and  passed. 

But,  further  on,  the  cuts  recommenced,  and  Jacques 
and  Pecqueux  stiffened  themselves  against  the  cold, 
standing  at  that  post  which,  even  dying,  they  could  not 
desert.  Again  the  engine  slackened  its  speed.  It  was 
between  two  slopes  and  the  stoppage  was  produced 
slowly,  without  a shock.  The  Lison  seemed  tobe  glued 
in,  seized  by  ail  its  wheels.  It  no  longer  stirred.  The 
end  had  corne — the  snow  held  it  powerless  in  its  embrace. 

“ W e’re  done  for  ! ” growled  Jacques.  “ God’s  th  under  I ” 

Some  seconds  longer  he  remained  at  his  post,  hishand 
on  the  lever,  opening  every thing,  to  see  if  the  obstacle 
would  not  yield.  Then,  hearing  the  Lison  fume  and 
pant  in  vain,  he  closed  the  regulator,  swearing  furiously. 

The  chief  conductor  leaned  out  of  the  baggage  car 
door  and  Pecqueux,  turning,  shouted  to  him  ; 
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“ We’re  stuck  ! ” 

Briskly  the  conductor  leaped  into  tlie  snow,  in  wliich 
lie  sank  to  the  knees.  He  came  to  the  engine  and  the 
tliree  men  held  a council. 

“We  can  but  trj  to  clear  a space,”  the  eugineer 
finally  said.  “ Fortunately  we  hâve  shovels.  Call  your 
rear  conductor  and  the  four  of  us  will  free  the  wheels.” 

The  rear  conductor,  who  had  also  got  ofî‘  the  train, 
was  summoned.  He  reached  them  with  great  difficulty. 
But  this  stoppage  in  the  open  country,  amid  tins  white 
solitude,  the  sharp  sound  of  voices  discussing  what  was  to 
be  done  and  that  employé  making  his  way  along  the 
train  with  toilsorne  strides  had  made  the  passengers 
uneasy.  Windows  were  opened.  They  shouted,  they 
questioned  ; it  was  a vague  and  growing  confusion. 

“ Where  are  we  ? ” — “ Why  has  the  train  stopped  ? ” 
— “ What’s  the  matter  ! ” — “Mon  Dieul  is  there  an 
accident  ! ” 

The  conductor  felt  the  necessity  of  reassuring  the 
people.  As  he  advanced,  the  Englishlady,  whose  heavy 
red  face  was  enframed  by  the  charming  visages  of  lier 
two  daughters,  demanded  of  him,  with  a strong  accent  : 

“ Monsieur,  is  there  any  danger?  ” 

“ Ho,  no,  madame,”  answered  he.  “ A little  snow — 
tliat’s  ail.  We  shall  start  off  again  immediately.” 

And  the  window  was  closed,  amid  the  brisk  chatter 
of  the  young  girls,  that  mnsic  of  English  syllables,  so 
delightful  upon  ruby  lips.  Both  laughed,  greatly  amused. 

But,  further  along,  the  aged  gentleman  called  the  con- 
ductor, while  his  very  young  wife  risked  bebind  him  lier 
pretty  brunette  head. 

“Why  were  précautions  nottaken?  It  is  insuppor- 
table I I am  returning  from  London,  my  business  sum- 
mons  me  to  Paris  this  morning,  and  I notify  y ou  that  I 
will  hold  the  company  responsible  for  ail  delay  I ” 

“ Monsieur,”  the  employé  could  but  repeat,  “ we  shall 
be  off  again  in  three  minutes  I ” 
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The  cold  was  terrible,  tlie  snow  entered,  and  the  heads 
disappeared,  the  Windows  were  closed.  But  inside  the 
carriages  an  agitation  and  anxiety  were  kept  up,  the 
hollow  buzz  of  which  was  heard.  Two  Windows  alone 
remained  open;  and,  leaning  ont,  three  compartmeiits 
distant  from  each  other,  two  passengers  were  converti ng, 
an  American  of  about  forty  and  a young  rnaii  living  at 
Havre,  both  greatly  iiiterested  in  the  work  of  clearing 
away  the  snow. 

“ In  America,  monsieur,  everybody  gels  out  and  takes 
shovels.” 

“ Oh  I it’s  nothing;  I was  blocked  twice  lastyear.  My 
affairs  call  me  to  Paris  every  week.’’ 

“ And  mine  about  every  three  weeks.” 

“ What,  from  New  York?  ” 

“ Yes,  monsieur,  from  New  York.” 

Jacques  was  directing  the  work,  Ilaving  perceived 
Séverine  at  the  door  of  the  first  wagon,  in  which  she 
alvvays  rode  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  him,  he  had  suppli- 
cated  lier  with  a glance;  and,  understanding,  she  had 
retired  tîiat  she  rniglit  not  remain  in  that  glacial  wind 
which  was  rnaking  her  face  smart.  He,  from  that  time, 
thinking  of  her,  had  worked  with  a great  heart.  But  he 
had  perceived  that  the  cause  of  the  stoppage — the  caking 
of  the  snow — had  not  corne  from  the  wheels:  the  latter 
had  eut  the  thickest  layers  ; it  was  the  ash-pit,  placed 
between  them,  which  had  created  the  obstacle,  rolling 
the  snow  and  hardening  it  in  enormous  lumps.  And  an 
idea  came  to  him. 

“ We  must  take  ofï*  the  ash-pit.” 

At  first,  the  chief  conductor  opposed  this.  The  engi- 
neer  was  under  his  orders  ; he  would  not  authorize  him 
to  touch  the  engine.  Then,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
convinced. 

“ You  take  the  responsibility  of  it — ail  right!  ” 

But  it  was  a hard  job.  Stretched  out  under  the 
engine,  their  backs  in  the  melting  snow',  Jacques  and 
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Pecqueux  liad  to  toil  for  nearlj  lialf  an  Lour.  For- 
tunately,  in  the  tool-chest,  tbey  liad  some  spare  monkey 
wrencires.  Finally,  at  the  risk  of  burniiig  and  crushirig 
themselves  twenty  times,  they  succeeded  in  detaching 
the  ash-pit.  But  they  were  not  doue  yet,  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  remove  it  from  underneaih.  Of  an  enormous 
weight,  it  got  entangled  in  the  wheels  and  cylinders. 
However,  the  four  men  pulled  at  it  until  they  had  drag- 
ged  it  off*  the  track  as  far  as  a slope. 

“ JSTow,  let  us  finish  clearing  away,”  said  the  conductor. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  train  had  been  in  distress  and 
the  anguish  of  the  passengers  had  increased.  Each 
minute  a window  was  opened,  a voice  demanded  why 
they  did  not  start.  It  was  apanic — cries  and  tears,  in  a 
growing  crisis  of  terror. 

“ No,  no,  it’s  cleared  away  enough,  “ declared  Jacques. 
“Get  in  ; I charge  inyself  with  the  rest.” 

He  was  again  at  his  post  with  Pecqueux,  and,.when 
the  two  conductors  had  regained  their  places,  he  him- 
self  opened  the  escape  valve.  The  jet  of  scalding  steam 
melted  the  cakes  which  had  still  adhered  to  the  rails. 
Then,  with  his  h and  on  the  lever,  he  backed  the  engine. 
Slowly  he  recoiled  about  300  mètres  to  get  purchase. 
And,  having  increased  the  fire,  exceeding  even  the  per- 
mitted  pressure,  he  returned  against  the  wall  which 
barred  the  way,  threw  the  Lison  there  with  ail  its  mass, 
with  ail  the  weight  of  the  train  it  drew.  But  it  was 
unable  to  pass  ; it  stopped,  smoking,  vibrating  ail  over 
with  the  shock.  Then,  twice  he  was  compelled  to 
repeat  the  manœuvre.  At  last,  with  a suprême  eftbrt, 
the  engine  passed  and  heavily  the  train  followed  it 
betvveen  the  two  walls  of  opened  snow.  It  was  free. 

Jacques,  blinded,  took  off  his  spectacles  and  wiped 
them.  Ilis  heart  was  beating  furiously,  he  no  longer 
felt  the  cold.  But,  suddenly,  he  thought  of  a deep  eut 
about  300  mètres  from  the  Croix-de-Maufras  ; it  opened 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  snow  must  hâve  accu- 
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Tïiulated  there  in  considérable  quantities;  and  instantly 
he  felt  certain  tliat  there  was  tlie  rock  on  which  lie 
would  be  sliipwrecked.  He  leaned  ont.  In  the  distance, 
after  a final  curve,  he  saw  the  eut,  in  a straight  line  like 
a long  ditch,  filled  with  snow. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lison  was  moving  at  medium  speed, 
having  encountered  no  further  obstacles.  They  had,  as  ^ 
a précaution,  left  the  front  and  back  signal  lights  burn- 
ing  ; and  the  white  headlight  shone  in  the  day  like  the 
living  eye  of  a Cyclops.  The  engine  rolled,  it  approached 
the  eut,  with  tins  eye  wide  open.  It  panted  like  a horse 
seized  upon  by  fear;  it  advanced  and  finally  was  about 
to  enter  the  eut.  To  right  and  left  the  slopes  were 
covered,  while  the  road  at  the  bottom  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished.  It  was  like  the  hollow  of  a torrent  where 
the  snow  slept,  level  with  the  banks.  The  engine 
entered  and  rolled  ahead  for  about  fifty  mètres,  going 
slower  and  slower.  The  snow  it  had  pushed  away  made 
a bar  in  front  of  it,  threatening  to  overwhelm  it.  For  an 
instant  it  seerned  conquered.  But,  with  a last  effort,  it 
delivered  itself  and  advanced  thirty  mètres  further.  It 
was  tlie  end  ; cakes  of  snow  fell  back,  covering  the 
wheels  ; ail  the  pièces  of  mechanisrn  were  invaded,  bound 
one  by  one  in  chains  of  ice.  And  the  Lison  stopped 
defînitively  amid  the  terrible  cold,  motionless  and  dead. 

“ Here  we  are,”  said  Jacques.  “ I expected  it.” 

Irnmediately,  he  wished  to  back  the  engine  and  again 
try  the  manœuvre.  But  this  time  the  Lison  did  not 
budge.  It  refused  to  recoil  as  well  as  to  advance  ; it  was 
blocked  in  every  part,  glued  to  the  ground,  inert. 
Behind  it,  the  train  also  seerned  dead,  buried  in  the 
tliick  coat  to  the  doors.  The  snow  was  still  falling 
thickly.  And  it  was  an  engulfing  in  which  engine  and 
carriages  were  about  to  disappear,  already  half-covered, 
beneath  the  quivering  silence  of  that  white  solitude. 
Nothing  stirred  ; the  snow  was  spreading  its  winding- 
sheet. 
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“ Well,  has  it  begun  again  ? ” deinanded  tbe  cbief  con- 
ductor,  leaning  out  of  the  baggage  car. 

“ We’re  donc  for  now  I ” cried  Pecqueux. 

This  time,  in  fact,  the  position  had  become  critical. 
The  rear  conductor  ran  to  place  the  torpedoes  for  the 
protection  of  the  back  of  the  train  ; while  the  engineer 
blew  the  whistle  rapidly  as  a signal  of  distress.  But  the 
snovv  deadened  the  air,  the  sound  was  lost  and  evidently 
did  not  even  reach  Barentin.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
They  were  only  four  ; never  could  they  clear  away  such 
heaps.  A large  force  would  hâve  been  required  for 
that.  Necessity  ordained  that  they  should  hasten  in 
search  of  help.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  a panic  had 
again  broken  out  among  the  passengers. 

A door  opened,  the  young  brunette  lady  sprang  out, 
terrified,  believing  an  accident  had  happened  ; and  her 
husband,  the  aged  merchant,  who  followed  her,  cried  : 

“I  will  Write  to  the  ministry.  It  is  an  indignity  ! ” 

Sounds  of  women  weeping  and  of  furious  male  voices 
came  from  the  carriages,  the  Windows  of  which  were 
opened  violently.  And  only  the  two  little  English  girls 
took  the  matter  gayly,  smiling  with  a tranquil  air.  As 
the  chief  conductor  was  striving  to  réassuré  the  people, 
the  younger  of  the  twain  demanded  of  him,  with  a slight 
Britannic  accent  : 

“ So,  monsieur,  it  is  here  we  stop,  eh?  ” 

Several  men  had  got  out,  despi  te  the  thick  coat  in 
which  they  sank  to  the  middle.  The  American  thus 
found  himself  once  more  with  the  young  man  from 
Havre  ; they  both  had  advanced  toward  the  engine  to 
see.  They  shook  their  heads. 

“ It  will  take  four  or  five  hours  for  them  to  get  clear 
of  this.” 

“ At  least  ; and  twenty  laborers  will  be  required.” 

Jacques  had  pursuaded  the  chief  conductor  to  send  the 
rear  conductor  to  Barentin  to  ask  for  aid.  Neither  he 
nor  Pecqueux  could  quit  the  engine.  The  employé 
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started  and  was  soon  lost  siglit  of  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  eut. 
He  had  four  kilomètres  to  go  and  would  not  get  back 
before  a couple  of  liours,  perhaps.  And  Jacques,  in 
despair,  left  his  post  for  an  instant  and  hastened  to  tlie 
first  carriage,  in  whicb  he  had  perceived  Séverine,  who 
had  opened  the  window. 

“ Don’t  be  at’raid,”  said  he,  rapidlj  ; “ there  is  nothing 
for  you  to  fear.” 

“ I am  not  afraid,”  she  answered,  in  the  same  manner. 
“But  I hâve  been  very  uneasy  on  your  account.” 

They  were  consoled  and  smiled  npon  each  other.  But, 
as  Jacques  wheeled  about,  he  was  surprised  to  see,  along 
the  slope.  Flore,  then  Misard,  followedby  two  other  men 
whom  he  did  not  at  first  recognize.  They  had  heard 
the  whistle  of  distress,  and  Misard,  who  was  notonduty, 
had  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  two  cornrades  whom 
he  had  been  treating  to  white  wine — the  quarryman 
Gabuche,  whose  work  had  been  stopped  by  the  snow, 
and  the  switch-tender  Ozil,  who  had  corne  fromMalaunay 
through  the  tunnel  to  make  his  court  to  Flore,  whom  he 
was  yet  pursuing  in  spite  of  the  ill  réception  he  had  met 
with.  She,  out  of  curiosity,  like  a great  vagabond  girl, 
as  brave  and  strong  as  a lad,  had  accompanied  them. 
And,  for  her,  for  lier  lather,  it  was  an  important  event, 
an  extraordinary  adventure — this  train  stopping  thus  at 
their  door.  During  the  five  years  they  had  lived  there, 
ateach  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  in  clear  weather  and 
in  the  storms,  how  maiiy  trains  had  they  seen  pass  atthe 
top  of  their  speed  ! Ail  had  seerned  borne  away  by  the 
wind  which  had  brought  them,  never  a single  one  had 
even  slackened  its  pace;  they  had  watched  them  flee 
and  vanish  before  they  had  been  able  to  learn  anything 
about  them.  And  now,  in  the  snow,  a train  had  landed 
at  their  door;  they  saw  close  at  hand  the  nnknown  mass 
of  people  v/hom  an  accident  had  thrown  upon  the  road. 
Those  open  doors,  showing  women  wrapped  infurs,those 
meii  who  had  got  out  in  heavy  overcoats,  ail  this  comfor* 
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table  luxurj,  stranded  amid  this  sea  of  ice,  immobilized 
them  vvitli  astonishment. 

But  Flore  had  recognized  Séverine.  She,  wlio  Lad 
watclied  Jacques’  train  as  it  went  along,  Lad  noticed  for 
several  weeks  the  presence  of  this  woman  in  the  Fridaj 
moriiing  express  ; the  more  so,  as  the  latter,  wlien  she 
sped  by  the  passage  at  grade,  had  put  her  face  to  the 
door  to  take  a glaiice  at  her  property  at  the  Croix-de- 
Maufras.  Flore’s  eyes  I»ad  darkeued  on  seeing  her  talk- 
ing  in  an  undertone  with  the  engineer. 

“ Ah  I Madame  Roubaud  I ” cried  Misard,  who  also  had 
recognized  her  and  who  irnmediately  assumed  his  obse- 
quious  air.  “What  a bit  of  badluck!  But  you  will 
not  remain  here  ; you  must  corne  to  our  house.” 

Jacques,  after  having  grasped  the  hand  of  the  garde- 
barrière,  sustained  his  offer. 

“He’s  right.  We  shall,  perliaps,  be  here  for  hours. 
You  will  hâve  time  to  die  of  cold.” 

Séverine  refused,  being  well  covered,  she said.  Besides, 
the  300  mètres  in  the  snow  frighteued  her  a little.  Then, 
approaching.  Flore,  who  had  been  staring  fixedly  at  her 
with  her  big  eyes,  said,  finally  : 

“ Corne,  madame  ; I will  carry  you  ! ” 

And  before  she  had  consented,  she  had  seized  her  in 
her  vigorous  arnis,  she  had  lifted  her  like  a little  infant. 
Afterwards,  she  put  her  dovvn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  where  her  feet  did  not  sink  in  the  snow.  The 
amazed  pasvsengers  laughed.  What  a lass!  If  they  had 
a dozen  like  her  the  clearing  away  would  not  take  two 
houi’s. 

Meanwhile  Misard’s  proposition,  the  offer  of  the  house 
of  the  garde-barrière,  where  they  could  take  refuge,  find 
fire,  perhaps  bread  and  wine,  was  passing  frorn  one  car- 
nage to  auother.  The  panic  had  calined  when  the  pas- 
sengers  had  comprehended  that  they  were  in  no  immé- 
diate danger;  but  the  situation  was  none  the  less  lamen- 
table for  that  : the  stoves  were  growing  cold  ; it  was  niiie 
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o'clock — tbey  would  suffer  from  Imnger  and  tbirst  if  aid 
was  lung  in  ooming,  and  tbej  migbt  be  snow-bound  for 
sorne  time — who  knew  if  tliey  would  not  bave  to  sleep 
tbere?  Two  parties  bad  formed:  tbose  wbo,  indes})air, 
did  not  wisb  to  quit  tbe  wagons  and  wbo  bad  installed 
tbemselves  tbere  as  if  to  die,  enveloped  in  tbeir  wraps, 
stretclied  out  upon  tbe  seats;  and  tbose  wbo  preferred  to 
risk  tbe  walk  tbrougb  tbe  snow,  hoping  to  find  some- 
thing  better  at  tbe  garde-barrière's  bouse,  desirous  above 
ail  of  escaping  frorn  tbe  -incubüs  of  tbat  stranded  train, 
dead  witli  cold.  A group  gatbered — tbe  aged  rnercbant 
and  bis  young  wife,  tbe  English  lady  with  ber  two 
daugbters,  tbe  young  man  from  Havre,  tbe  American  and 
about  ten  otbers — ready  to  start  otf. 

Jacques,  in  a low  voice,  bad  persuaded  Séverine  to  go, 
swearing  tbat  be  would  corne  and  tell  ber  tbe  news  if  be 
could  escape.  And,  as  Flore  was  stilb  looking  at  tbem 
with  ber  sombre  eyes,  be  spoke  to  ber  gently,  like  an 
old  friend  : 

“ Well,  it’s  understood,  you  will  guide  tbese  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I will  keep  Misard  and  tbe  otbers.  Wewill 
’go  to  work,  we  will  do  wbat  we  can  wbile  waiting.” 

Immediately,  in  fact,  Cabucbe,  Ozil  and  Misard  liad 
taken  sbovels  to  join  Pecqueux  and  tbe  cbief  conductor, 
wbo  bad  already  attacked  tbe  snow.  The  little  force 
strove  to  free  tbe  engine,  sbovelling  beneatb  tbe  wbeels, 
casting  tbe  accumulation  against  tbe  slope.  No  one 
spoke.  And,  wben  tbe  little  troupe  of  passengers  started 
away,  they  gave  a last  glance  toward  tbe  train,  looking 
like  a slender  black  line  beneatb  tbe  tbick  côat  wbich 
was  crusbing  it.  Tbose  wbo  remained  bad  closed  tbe 
doors  and  Windows. 

Flore  wished  to  take  Séverine  again  in  ber  arm  s,  but 
tbe  latter  refused,  persisting  in  walking  like  tbe  rest. 
Tbe  300  mètres  were  very  toilsome  to  travel  : in  tbe  eut 
tbey  sank  to  tbe  bips;  and  twice  it  was  necessary  to 
rescue  tbe  big  Englisb  lady,  half-submerged.  lier 
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daughters  still  lauglied,  enclianted.  The  young  wife  of 
tlie  old  gentleman,  having  slipped,  was  forced  to  acce])t 
tlie  liand  of  tlie  young  man  from  Havre  ; while  tlie  lius- 
band  was  declaiming  against  France  to  tlie  American. 
Wlien  tliey  emerged  from  the  eut,  the  walking  became 
more  comfortable  ; but  tliey  were  following  a bank  ; tlie 
little  troupe  advanced  in  a line  swept  by  the  wind,  caie^ 
fully  avoiding  the  edges,  vague  and  dangerous  beneath 
tiie  snow.  At  last,  they  arrived,  and  Flore  installed  tlie 
passengers  in  the  kitcheh,  where  she  could  not  even  give 
a Seat  to  each,  for  there  were  about  twenty  persons 
encumbering  the  apartment,  which,  fortunately,  was  large 
enough.  Ail  she  could  invent  was  to  get  boards  and 
make  two  benches  with  the  aid  of  the  chairs  she  pos- 
sessed.  Afterwards  she  threw  a fagot  on  the  tire  upon  the 
hearth  ; then,  she  rnade  a gesture  as  if  to  say  that  they 
could  demand  nothing  further  of  her.  She  had  not 
nttered  a word  ; she  stood  staring  at  the  people  with  her 
big  greenish  eyes  and  her  wild,  bold  air  of  a great  blonde 
savage.  Two  faces  only  were  known  to  her  from  having 
seen  them  frequently  at  the  doors  of  the  carriages  for 
months  past  : that  of  the  American  and  that  of  the 
young  man  from  Havre  ; and  she  examined  them  as  one 
studies  a buzzing  insect,  settled  at  last,  which  one  had 
not  been  able  to  follow  in  ils  flight.  As  to  the  others, 
they  appeared  to  lier  to  be  of  a different  race,  inhabitants 
of  an  unknown  land,  fall^n  from  the  sky.  Ail  were 
lamenting  at  the  idea  of  being  blocked  in  this  desert. 
And  Flore,  who,  motionless,  was  listening  to  them,  hav- 
ing encountered  the  glance  of  Séverine,  seated  upon  a 
chair  before  the  fire,  made  her  a sign  to  pass  into  the 
adjoining  chamber. 

“ Mamma,”  announced  she  as  she  entered,  “ this  is 
Madame  Roubaud.  Hâve  y ou  nothing  to  say  to  her.” 

Phasie  was  in  bed,  with  yellow  face  and  swollen  limbs, 
80  ill  that  she  had  not  been  up  for  two  weeks. 

“ Ah  I Madame  Roubaud,”  she  said.  “ Good,  good  1 ” 
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Flore  told  lier  of  the  accident,  of  the  people  she  h ad 
brought  and  who  were  there  ; but  she  was  not  interested. 

“ Good,  gôod  I ” she  repeated,  in  tbe  same  weary  voice. 

Then,  she  remembered  and  raised  her  head  an  instant 
to  saj  : 

“ If  madame  wants  to  go  see  her  house,  you  know  the 
keys  are  hanging  beside  the  cupboard.” 

But  Séverine  refused.  A shriver  ran  tbrough  her  at 
tbe  thought  of  reentering  the  Croix-de-Maufras  property 
in  that  snow  storm,  amid  that  livid  light.  No,  no,  she 
h ad  nothing  to  see  there  ; she  preferred  to  remain  where 
she  was. 

“ Take  a seat,  madame,”  resumed  Flore.  “ It  is  better 
here  than  in  the  other  room.  And,  besides,  we  shall 
ne  ver  find  enough  bread  for  ail  those  people,  while,  if  you 
are  hungry,  there  vvill  always  be  a piece  for  you.” 

She  had  pushed  forward  a chair;  she  continued  to 
show  herself  obliging,  making  a visible  effort  to  correct 
her  habituai  roughness.  But  she  kept  her  eyes  con- 
stantly  upon  the  young  woman  as  if  she  wished  to  read 
her,  to  get  a decided  answer  to  a question  she  had  been 
asking  herself  for  some  time  ; and,  beneath  her  eager- 
iiess,  she  felt  a need  of  approaching  her,  of  touching  her, 
in  order  to  know. 

Séverine  thanked  her  and  installed  herself  beside  the 
stove,  preferring,  in  fact,  to  be  alone  with  the  sick  woman, 
in  that  chamber,  whefe  she  hoped  that  Jacques  would 
find  the  means  of  rejoining  her.  Two  hours  passed;  she 
had  yielded  to  the  great  beat  of  the  chamber  and  fallen 
asleep,  when  Flore,  summoned  every  instant  to  the 
kitchen,  reopened  the  door,  saying  in  her  hard  voice  : 

“ Corne  in  since  she  is  here  ! ” 

It  was  Jacques,  who  had  escaped  to  bring  good  tid- 
ings.  The  rnan  sent  to  Barentin  had  brought  back  a 
corps  of  laborers — thirty  soldiers  whôm  the  railway 
administration  had  sent  to  the  menaced  points  in  provision 
of  accidents  ; and  ail  were  at  v/ork  with  pickaxes  and 
14 
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sliovels.  But  it  woiüd  take  a long  wliile  ; thej  would 
not  start  off  again  before  night. 

“ But  you  are  not  too  badly  off  here  patience,” 

added  he.  Aunt  Phasie,  you  will  not  let  Madame  Eou- 
baud  die  of  hunger,  will  you?  ” 

Phasie,  at  tlie  sigbt  of  ber  big  boy,  as  she  called  hirn, 
liad  painfully  sat  up  in  bed  ; and  she  was  looking  at 
hirn,  listening  to  him,  reanimated  andhappy.  When  he 
came  to  lier  she  said  : 

“ Surely  not,  surely  not  ! Ah  I my  big  boy,  you’re 
here,  it’s  you  who  hâve  got  caught  in  the  snow  I And 
that  stupid  wretch  did  not  tell  me  ! ” 

She  turned  toward  her  daughter,  apostrophizing  her: 

“ Be  polite  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  least, 
that  they  may  not  say  to  the  administration  that  we  are 
savages.” 

Flore  had  remained  planted  between  Jacques  and 
Séverine.  For  an  instant  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  asking 
herself  if  she  should  not  enter  the  room  in  spite  of  her 
mother.  But  she  would  see  nothing — the  presence  of 
the  latter  would  prevent  the  two  others  from  betraying 
themselves  ; and  she  went  out  without  a word,  envelop- 
ing  them  with  a long  look. 

“ How,  Aunt  Phasie  I ” resumed  Jacques,  with  an  air 
of  trouble,  “ wholly  confined  to  your  bed  I Is  it  serions, 
then  ? ” 

She  (Irew  him  to  her,  even  forced  him  to  sit  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and,  without  further  heeding  the' 
young  wornan,  who  had  discreetly  withdrawn,  she 
relieved  herself,  in  a very  low  voice. 

“ Oli  ! yes,  it’s  serions  ! Why,  it’s  a miracle  that  you 
find  me  alive  I I would  not  Write  to  you  because  such 
things  are  not  written.  I nearly  died  ; but  now  Pm 
getting  better  and  I believe  l’il  escape  this  time  again  1 ” 

Pie  exarnined  her,  frightened  at  the  progress  of  the 
marlady,  no  longer  finding  in  her  anything  of  the  hand- 
soine  and  healthy  créature  of  the  past. 
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“ Still  jour  crarnps  and  dizziness,  my  pôor  Aunt 
Phasie  ? ” 

But  s lie  wrung  his  liand  as  if  sbe  would  break  it  ; slie 
continued,  further  lowering  her  voice  : 

“Just  tbink,  I bave  caugbt  bim  ! You  know  bow 
worried  I was  at  not  being  able  to  find  out  in  wbat  be 
gave  me  bis  drug.  I drank  notbing,  I ate  notbing  be 
toucbed  and,  ail  tbe  same,  every  nigbt  my  stomacb  was  on 
fire.  Well,  be  gave  me  bis  drug  in  tbe  sait  I One  even- 
ing  I saw  bim  1 ’• 

Jacques,  in  bis  turn,  tenderly  wrung  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
sick  womari  and  strove  to  calm  ber. 

“ See  bere  now,  is  ail  tbis  possible  ? To  say  sucb 
tbings  one  must  be  very  sure.  And,  besides,  tbis  bas 
lasted  a long  time — ^too  long  I It  is  ratber  a sickness  tbe 
doctors  don’t  understand.” 

“ A sickness  1 ” resumed  sbe,  sneering, — “ yes,  a sick- 
ness be  bas  put  in  my  skin  ! As  for  tbe  doctors,  you 
are  rigbt  : two  of  tbem  came  bere,  but  could  make  notb- 
ing out  of  it  and  tbey  did  not  even  agréé.  I don’t  want 
anotber  to  put  bis  foot  in  tbis  bouse.  Do  you  under- 
stand, be  gave  it  to  me  in  tbe  sait?  T swear  to  you  tbat 
1 saw  bim  do  it  I It  was  for  my  tbousand  francs,  tbe 
thousand  francs  tbat  papa  left  me.  He  tells  bimself  tbat 
wben  be’s  got  me  out  of  tbe  way  be’ll  find  tbem.  Tbat’s  - 
wbat  I defy  bim  to  do  : tbey  are  in  a place  wbere  tbey 
will  never,  never  be  found  by  anybody  ! I can  die  tran- 
quilly,  for  no  one  will  ever  bave  my  tbousand  francs  I ” 

“ But,  Aunt  Pbasie,  in  your  place  I would  send  for 
tbe  gendarmes,  if  I was  so  certain  as  tbat.” 

Sbe  made  a gesture  of  répugnance. 

“ Oli  ! no,  not  tbe  gendarmes.  Tbis  business  qoncerns 
only  us,  it  is  between  bim  and  me.  I know  be  wants  to 
kill  me  and,  naturally,  don’t  want  bim  to  do  it.  So  I 
bave  but  to  defend  myself  and  not  to  be  so  stupid  as  I 
was  witb  tbe  sait.  Wbo’d  believe  it?  Wbo’d  believe 
tliat  SLicli  a dwarf,  a bit  of  a man  one  could  put  in  one’s 
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pocket,  would  end  bj  getting  the  better  of  a big  woman 
like  me,  if  be  was  let  to  go  on,  with  bis  rat’s  teetb  I ” 

A little  cbill  bad  seized  upon  ber.  Sbe  breathed  pain- 
fully  before  finisbing. 

“ No  rnatter  ; it  won’t  be  for  tbis  time.  l’m  getting 
better,  l’il  be  on  my  feet  again  before  two  weeks.  And 
tben  be’ll  bave  to  be  very  sbarp  to  catcb  me.  Ab  I yes, 
l’m  curions  to  see  wbat  be’ll  do.  If  be  find^  tbe  means 
to  give  me  bis  drug  once  more,  wby,  decidedly,  be’s  tbe 
stronger  and  l’il  die  I But  no  one  must  interfère  I ” 

Jacques  tbougbt  tbat  ber  sickness  baunted  ber  brain 
witb  tbese  gloomy  imaginings  ; and,  in  order  to  draw 
ber  from  tbem,  be  was  trying  to  joke  wben  sbe  began  to 
tremble  beneatb  tbe  bed  clotbes. 

“ ïïe’s  bere,”  sbe  wbispered.  “ I feel  bim  wben  be 
approacbes.” 

In  fact,  some  seconds  afterwards,  Misard  entered.  Sbe 
bad  grown  livid,  a prey  to  involuntary  terror,  for,  in  ber 
obstinacy  to  defend  berself  witbout  aid,  sbe  bad  a grow- 
ing  fear  of  bim  wbicb  sbe  did  not  avow.  But  Misard, 
wlio,  at  tlie  door,  bad  enveloped  tbem  witb  a quick 
glance,  did  not  even  seem  afterwards  to  bave  seen  tbem 
side  by  side  ; and  he  was  already  overwbelming  Séverine 
witb  politeness. 

“ I tbougbt  tbat  madame  would,  perbaps,  like  to  pro- 
fit by  tbe  occasion  to  take  a look  at  ber  property.  So  I 
bave  escaped  for  an  instant.  Does  madame  desire  tbat 
I sball  accompany  ber  ? ” 

And,  as  tbe  young  woman  again  refused,  be  continued, 
in  a doleful  voice  : 

“ Madame  bas,  perbaps,  been  astonisbed  because  of  tbe 
fruits.  Tbey  were  ail  worm-eaten  and  not  wortb  gatber- 
ing.  Besides,  tbere  was  a gale  of  wind  wbicb  did  mucb 
damage.  Ab  I it’s  sad  tbat  madame  can’t  sell  I A gen- 
tleman did  présent  bimself,  but  be  demanded  repairs. 
Ilowever,  I am  at  madame’s  disposai,  and  madame  can 
count  tbat  I will  replace  ber  bere  as  if  I were  berself.” 
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Then,  lie  insisted  upon  serving  lier  witli  bread  and 
pears — pears  from  bis  own  garden,  whicb  were  not  worm- 
eateu.  She  accepted. 

On  passing  tbrough  tbe  kitcben,  Misard  had  announced 
to  tlie  passengers  that  tlie  work  of  clearing  away  tbe 
snow  was  going  forvvard,  but  tbat  it  would  yet  take  four 
ôr  five  bours.  Noon  bad  struck,  and  tbere  was  a nevv 
lamentatiop,  for  great  hunger  bad  begun  to  develop 
itself.  Flore,  bad  declared  tbat  she  would  not  bave 
bread  fbr  ail.  ^ She  had  wine,  however  ; she  bad  brougbt 
up  ten  litres  fron^  tbe  cellar  and  set  tbem  in  a row  on  tbe 
table:  But  glasso?]^  were  also  lacking  ; they  were  forced 
to  drink  by  group,^; — tbe  English  lady  witb  ber  two 
dangbters,  tbe  old  gentleman  witb  bis  young  wife.  Tbe 
latter,  however,  bad  found  in  tbe  young  man  from 
Havre  a zealous,  inventive  servitor,  who  watcbed  over 
ber  comfort.  He  disappeared,  returning  witb  someapples 
and  a loaf  of  bread,  discovered  in  tbe  deptbs  of  tbe  wood- 
house.  At  tbis  Flore  got  angTy,  saying  that  tbe  bread 
was  for  ber  sick  mother.  But  already  lie  bad  eut  tbe 
loaf  and  was  distributing  it  among  tbe  ladies,  cornmenc- 
ing  witb  tbe  young  wife,  wbo  smiled  upon  him,  flattered. 
Her  husband  did  not  frown  ; he  was  no  longer  even  pay* 
ing  attention  to  ber,  occupied  in  praising  to  tbe  Ameri- 
can tbe  commercial  metbods  of  New  York.  Never  had 
tbe  young  English  girls  eaten  apples  witb  such  enjoy- 
inent.  Their  motlier,  very  weary,  was  balf-dozing.  Two 
women,  overcome  by  waiting,  were  sitting  on  tbe  floor 
in  front  of  tbe  beartb.  Some  of  tbe  men,  wbo  had  gone 
out-of-doors  to  kill  a quarter  of  an  bour  by  smoking, 
returned  sbivering,  nesirly  frozen.  Gradually  tbe  uneasi- 
ness  was  augmenting — ill-satisfied  liunger,  fatigue 
doubJed  by  vexation  and  impatience.  It  w'as  turning 
into  a camp  of  sbipwTecked  people,  into  tbe  désolation 
of  a band  of  civilized  persons  cast  by  tbe  sea  upon  a 
desert  isle. 

And,  as  Misard’s  comings  and  goings  bad  left  tbe  door 
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open,  Aunt  Phasie,  from  lier  sick  bed,  was  looking.  So 
thej  were  those'  people  she  had  seen-  pass  in  a flash  of 
lightning!  To  think  that  among  these  persons,  so  eager 
to  hasten  about  tlieir  business,  not  one  suspected  the 
thing — that  poison  which  had  been  put  in  her  sait!  Of 
tlie  thousands  and  thousands  who  sped  by  in  the  trains 
not  one  had  imagined  that,  in  that  little  low  house,  a 
murderer  was  killing  at  his  ease,  noiselesslyl  And 
Aunt  Phasie  looked  at  them,  one  after  another,  those 
people  fallen  from  the  moon,  reflecting  that,  when  one  is 
busy,  it  is  not  astonisbing  for  one  to  walk  amid  improper 
things  and  know  nothing  about  them. 

“ Are  you  going  back  ? ” detnanded  Misard  of  Jacques. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  responded  the  latter;  “ I willfollow  you.” 

Misard  went  out,  closing  the  door.  And  Phasie,' 
retaining  the  young  man  by  the  hand,  whispered  in  his 
ear  : 

“ If  I die,  you  will  see  what  a face  he  makes  when  he 
don’t  find  the  hoard.  That’s  what  amuses  me  when  I 
think  about  it.  T shall  go  away  satisfied  ail  the  same.” 

“ And  then,  Aunt  Phasie,  your  rnoney  will  be  lost  to 
everybody.  Don’t  you  intend  to  leave  it  to  your 
daughter  ? ” 

“ To  Flore  ? — that  he  may  take  it  from  her  I Ah  1 no, 
no  ! Not  even  to  you,  my  big  boy,  because  you  are  too 
stupid  also  : something  would  happen.  To  no  one — to 
tbe  earth  in  which  I will  rejoin  it  I ” 

Sbe  had  exhausted  herself,  and  Jacques  laid  her  down 
in  bed  again,  caTmed  her,  kissing  her  and  promising  to 
return  soon.  Then,  as  she  seemed  to  bave  fallen  asleep, 
he  passed  behind  Séverine,  who  was  still  seated  beside 
the  stove;  he  raised  a finger,  smiling,  to  recomrnend  her 
to  be  prudent;  and,  with  a pretty,  silent  movement,  she 
threw  back  her  head,  offering  her  lips,  and  he  bent  over, 
discreetly  kissing  her.  They  closed  their  eyes.  When 
they  reopened  them,  bewildered.  Flore,  who  had  opened 
the  door,  was  standing  before  them,  looking  at  them. 
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“ Madame  lias  no  fartiier  need  of  bread  ? ” demanded 
slie,  in  a hoarse  voice. 

Séverine,  confased,  greatlj  troubled,  stammered  ont 
vague  words. 

“ No,  no,  thank  you  ! ” 

For  an  instant  Jacques  fixed  flaming  eyes  on  Flore. 
Ile  hesitated,  bis  lips  trembled  as  if  he  wislied  tospeak  ; 
tlien,  with  a furious  gesture  of  menace,  he  preferred  to 
départ.  The  door  banged  roughly  behind  him. 

Flore  remained  where  slie  was,  with  lier  lofty  stature 
of  a virgiîi  warrior,  beneath  a heavy  casque  of  blonde 
hair.  lier  anguish,  each  Friday,  on  seeing  this  woman 
in  his  train,  had  not  then  deceived  her.  The  certainty 
she  had  been  seeking  siiice  she  had  had  them  there 
together  she  had  found  at  last,  absolute.  Never  would 
the  man  she  loved  love  her  : it  was  that  slender  woman, 
that  nothing  at  ail  whom  he  had  chosen.  And  her  regret 
was  so  great  at  not  having  made  sure  of  him  before  the 
other  that  she  with  difïiculty  refraiiied  from  sobbing. 
Where  could  she  find  him  alone  at  this  hour  to  throw 
herself  upon  his  neck  and  cry  : “ Take  me  I I hâve  been 
stupid  because  I did  not  kiiow  ! ” But,  in  her  power- 
lessness,  rage  swelled  in  lier  against  the  frail  créature  who 
was  there,  embarrassed  and  stammering.  With  asqueeze 
of  her  hard  fighter’s  arms  she  could  stifle  her  like  a little 
bird.  Why  did  she  not  dare  to  do  it?  But  she  swore 
to  be  aveiiged,  knowing  things  about  her  rival  which 
would  sufïice  to  put  her  in  prison,  she  whom  they  left 
free,  while  they  puiiished  many  less  guilty  women^ 
And,  tortured  by  jealousy,  svvolîen  with  anger,  she  set 
about  removing  the  remains  of  the  bread  and  pears,  with  ^ 
her  grand  movements  of  a beautiful  savage  girl. 

“Since  madame  wants  no  more  of  this  I am  going  to 
give  it  to  the  others.” 

Three  o’clock  struck,  then  four.  The  time  dragged 
along,  immeasurable,  amid  the  crushiiigof  growing lassi- 
tude and  irritation.  Night  was  coming  on,  livid  over  the 
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vast  white  country  ; and  every  ten  minutes  the  men  who 
went  out  to  see  how  the  work  was  progressin-g  in  the 
distance  returned  to  say  that  the  engiriedid  not  y et  seem 
to  be  freed.  The  two  little  English  girls  themselyes 
were  weeping  novv,  worn  out.  In  a corner,  the  pretty 
brunette  wife  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
young  man  from  Havre,  vvhich  the  aged  husband  did  not 
even  see  amid  the  general  abandon,  destructive  of  })ro- 
])riety.  The  room  was  getting  cold  ; they  shivered  with* 
out  even  thinking  of  putting  wood  on  the  fire  ; so  the 
American  went  away,  judging  that  lie  would  be  more 
comfortable  stretched  out  upon  the  seat  of  a car.  This 
was  now  the  idea,  the  regret  of  ail  : they  should  hâve 
remained  on  the  train  ; then,  at  least,  they  would  not 
hâve  been  devoured  by  ignorance  of  wliat  was  going  on. 
It  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  English  lady,  who  also 
spoke  of  going  to  pass  the  night  in  her  compartment. 
When  a candie  had  been  placed  upon  a corner  of  the 
table  to  light  the  people  in  the  depths  of  that  dark 
kitchen,  the  discouragement  was  immense,  everything 
sank  into  a mournful  despair. 

At  the  train,  meanwhile,  the  clearing  off  was  being 
completed;  and,  while  the  force  of  soldiers,  who  had 
freed  the  engine,  were  opening  the  road  in  front  of  it,  the 
engineer  and  fireman  made  ready  to  résumé  their  post. 

Jacques,  seeing  that  the  snow  had  ceased  falling  at 
last,  was  again  confident.  The  switch-tender  Ozil  had 
affirmed  to  him  that  beyond  the  tunnel,  in  the  direction 
of  Malaunay,  the  accumulations  were  much  less.  Again 
he  questioned  him. 

“You  came  on  foot  through  the  tunnel  ; you  were 
able  to  enter  and  quit  it  freely  ? ” 

“ Of  course.  l’il  answer  for  it  that  you  will  pass.” 

Cabuche,  who  had  toiled  with  the  ardor  of  a good 
giant,  had  already  drawn  back,  with  his  timid  and  wild 
air,  which  his  recent  struggles  with  justice  had  aug- 
mented;  and  Jacques  was  forced  to  caîl  to  him. 
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“See  bere  now,  comrade,  hand  ns  our  sbovels — tbere, 
against  the  slope.  They  will  corne  in  play  in  case  of 
need.” 

And,  when  the  quarryman  had  done  him  that  service, 
he  vigorously  grasped  bis  band  to  sbow  him  tbat  lie 
esteemed  him  in  spite  of  ail,  having  seen  him  at  work. 

“ You  are  a good  fellow  ! ” 

This  mark  of  friendship  moved  Cabuche  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  fashion. 

“ Thank  you  I ” said  he,  simply,  forcing  back  bis 
tears. 

Misard,  who  had  patched  up  matters  with  him,  after 
having  made  charges  against  him  before  the  Judge  of 
Inquiry,  nodded  approvingly,  his  lips  puckered  into  a 
slight  smile.  He  had  not  been  working  for  some  time, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  enveloping  the  train  with  an 
eager  look,  having  the  air  of  waiting  to  see  if  lie  could 
not  pick  up  lost  objects  beneath  the  wbeels. 

Finally,  the  chief  conductor  had  decided  with  Jacques 
that  they  might  try  to  start  off  again,  when  Pecqueux, 
squatted  upon  the  track,  called  to  the  engiaeer: 

“ Corne  take  a look.  Tbere  is  a cylinder  which  bas 
received  a tap.” 

Jacques  approached  and  stooped  in  histurn.  Already 
he  had  satisfied  himself,  on  carefully  examining  the 
Lison,  that  it  was  wounded  there.  But  this  was  ail  the 
damage  apparent,  which  had  reassured  the  engineer  at 
first.  He  returned  to , his  place,  blew  the  whistle  and 
opened  the  regulator.  The  engine  was  long  in  starting. 
At  length  it  stirred,  made  a few  turns  of  its  wheels.  Tt 
could  go,  it  would  inake  the  trip. 

Again  Jacques  blew  the  whistle,  after  Pecqueux  had 
opened  the  purger.  The  two  conductors  were  at  tbeir 
posts.  Misard,  Ozil  and  Cabuche  climbed  upon  the  step 
of  the  baggage  car.  And  slowly  the  train  emerged  from 
the  eut,  between  the  soldiers  armed  with  tbeir  sbovels, 
who  had  ranged  themselves  to  the  right  and  to  tbe  left 
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along  ihe  slope.  Tlieii,  it  stopped  before  lhe  bouse  of 
tlie  garde-barriëre  to  take  up  the  passengers. 

Flore  was  standing  outside.  Ozil  and  Cabucbe  rejoined 
lier,  wbile  Misard  bowed  to  tlie  ladies  and  gentlemen  as 
tliey  quitted  bis  dwelling  and  received  pièces  of  silver 
from  tliem.  Deliverance  had  corne  at  last  ! But  tbey 
bad  waited  too  long  ; everybody  was  sbivering  with  cold,  ^ 
bungry  and  exbausted.  The  PJnglisb  lady  dragged  away 
ber  two  daugbters,  wbo  were  balf-asleep  ; tbe  young  rnan 
from  Havre  got  into  tbe  same  Ôompartment  as  the  pretty 
brunette  wife,  now  very  languishing,  placing  bimself  at 
tbe  disposai  of  ber  busband.  For  an  instant,  bebind  tbe 
panes  of  ber  cbamber  window,  appeared  Aunt  Pbasie, 
wbom  curiosity  bad  drawn  from  ber  bed  and  wbo  bad 
dragged  berself  tbere  to  see.  Her  big,  bollow  sick 
woman’s  eyes  watched  tbat  unknown  crowd,  tbose  passera 
of  tbe  World  in  motion,  wbom  sbe  would  never  see 
again,  brought  by  tbe  storm  and  carried  away  by  it. 

Séverine  was  tbe  last  to  corne  out.  Sbe  turned  her 
bead,  sbe  smiled  upon  Jacques,  wbo  had  leaned  forward 
to  follow  ber  to  ber  carriage.  And  Flore,  w'bowas  wait- 
ing  for  them,  grew  paler  yet  at  tbis  tranquil  exchange  of 
tbeir  tenderness.  Witb  a sudden  movement,  sbe  drew 
near  to  Ozil,  wbom  sbe  bad  repulsed  until  then,  as  if 
now,  in  ber  batred,  sbe  felt  tbe  need  of  a protector. 

The  cbief  conductor  gave  tbe  signal,  tbe  Lison 
responded  witb  a plaintive  wbistle,  and  Jacques,  tbis 
time,  started  off  not  to  stop  again  until  Kouen  was 
reacbed.  It  was  six  o’clock  ; night  bad  fallen  from  tbe 
dark  sky  over  tbe  wbite  country  ; but  a pale  reflection, 
of  a frigbtful  melancholy,  remained  on  tbe  snow,  illumi-  • 
nating  tbe  désolation  of  tbis  ravaged  district.  And  there, 
in  tbat  dubious  ligbt,  the  bouse  of  tbe  Croix-de-Maufras 
loorned  up  sidewise,  more  dilapidated  and  ail  black 
amid  tbe  wbiteness,  witb  ils  bill,  “ For  Sale,”  nailedupon 
its  closed  front. 
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CIIAPTER  VIIL 

SÉVERINE  SPEAKS. 

AT  Paris,  tbe  train  did  not  enter  tbe  dépôt  yard 
nntil  10.40  in  the  evening.  There  liad  been  a 
stop  of  twenty  minutes  at  Rouen  to  give  the  passengers 
time  to  dine  ; and  Séverine  had  hastened  to  send  a dis- 
l)atch  to  her  liusband,  notifying  him  that  she  would  not 
return  to  Havre  until  the  express  of  the  evening  of  the 
day  after  the  morrovv. 

When  they  had  quitted  Mantes  an  idea  had  occurred 
to  Pecqueux.  His  wife,  Mère  Victoire,  had  been  in  the 
hospital  for  a week  with  a grave  sprain  of  the  foot,  the 
resuit  of  a fall  ; and  he,  having  another  bed  in  the  city 
in  which  he  could  sleep,  had  thought  of  ofïering  their 
chamber  to  Madame  Roubaud  : she  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  there  than  in  a hôtel  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  could  remain  there  until  the  day  after  the  morrow 
evening  as  if  at  home.  Jacques  had  immediately 
approved  of  the  arrangement,  the  more  so  as  he  did  not 
know  where  to  take  the  young  woman.  And,  beneatii 
the  marquée,  amid  the  flood  of  disembarking  passengers, 
when  she  came  to  the  engine,  he  advised  her  to  accept, 
oftèring  her  the  key  which  the  fireman  had  given  him. 
But  she  hesitated,  embarrassed  by  the  gay  srnile  of  the 
latter. 

“ No,  no  ; I hâve  a cousin.  She  will  put  a mattress  on 
tlie  floor  for  me.” 

“ Accept,”  said  Pecqueux,  with  his  jolly,  good-natured 
air.  “ The  bed  is  good  and  big — four  could  sleep  in  it.” 

Jacques  looked  at  her  so  pressingly  that  she  took  the 
key.  He  leaned  forward  and  whispered  to  her  : 
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“ I will  call  and  see  you.” 

Séverine  b ad  to  go  only  a little  way  up  tbe  Eue 
d’Amsterdam  and  turn  into  the  Impasse  ; but  tbe  snow 
was  so  slippery  tbat  sbe  vvas  compelled  to  waik  witli 
great  caution.  Sbe  found  tbe  door  of  tbe  bouse  still 
open,  sbe  climbed  tbe  stairw  ay  witbout  even  being  seen 
by  tbe  concierge,  wbo  was  plungedin  a game  of  dominoes 
with  a neigbbor;  and,  on  tbe  fourtb  floor,  sbe  opened  tbe 
door  of  tbe  room,  closing  it  so  softly  tbat  no  one  surely 
could  suspect  ber  presence.  As  sbe  bad  passed  tbe 
landing  of  tbe  tbird  story,  sbe  bad  very  distinctly 
beard  laugbter  and  singing  in  tbe  apartments  of  tbe 
Dau vergues  : witbout  doubt,  it  was  one  of  tbe  little 
réceptions  of  tbe  two  sisters,  wbo  tbus  bad  music  witb 
tbeir  friends  once  a week.  And  now  wben  Séverine  bad 
closed  tbe  door  bebind  ber,  in  tbe  tbick  darkness  of  tbe 
cbamber,  sbe  yet  distinguisbed,  tbrougb  tbe  floor,  tbe 
brisk  gayety  of  ail  tbat  yoiitli. 

For  an  instant  tbe  obscurity  appeared  to  ber  complété  ; 
and  slie  gave  a start  wben  tbe  cuckoo  dock,  amid  tbe 
blackness,  began  to  strike  eleven  witb  loud  strokes,  in  a 
tone  wbicb  sbe  recognized.  Tlien,  ber  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  tbe  gloom  and  tbe  two  Windows  defined 
tbemselves  in  two  pale  squares,  ligbting  tbe  ceilingwith 
tbe  reflection  from  tbe  snow.  Ali*eady  sbe  bad  located 
berself  and  was  looking  for  rnatcbes  upon  tbe  buftet,  in 
a corner  wbere  sbe  recollected  baving  seen  tbem.  But 
sbe  bad  more  trouble  to  find  a candie  ; flnally  sbe  dis- 
covered  tbe  stump  of  one  at  tbe  bottom  of  a drawer; 
and,  baving  ligbted  it,  tbe  room  was  illuminated,  wben 
sbe  cast  an  uneasy  and  rapid  glance  about  ber  as  if  to  see 
if  sbe  was  really  alone.  Sbe  recognized  eacb  object — 
tbe  round  table  on  wbicb  sbe  bad  breakfasted  witb  ber 
busband,  tbe  bed  draped  witb  red  cottonnade  on  tbe 
edge  of  wbicb  be  bad  knocked  ber  down  witb  a blow  of 
bis  fist.  Notbing  bad  been  cbanged  in  tbe  cbamber 
since  sbe  was  tbere  ten  montbs  before. 
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Séverine  slowly  removed  her  hat.  But,  as  she  was 
about  to  take  off  lier  cloak  also,  sbe  sbivered.  It  was 
freezing  in  tbat  cbamber.  Besidetbe  stove,  in  a little 
box,  were  cbarcoal  and  small  wood.  Immediately, 
dressed  as  sbe  was,  tbe  idea  of  kmdling  a tire  came  to 
her;  and  tbat  amused  ber,  was  a change from  tbeuneasi- 
ness  whicb  sbe  bad  at  lîrst  experienced.  Wben  tbe 
stove  was  roaring,  sbe  set  about  otber  préparations, 
arranged  tbe  chairs  according  to  her  liking,  found  clean 
sbeets  and  completely  remade  tbe  bed.  But  sbe  was 
annoyed  to  find  notbing  eitber  to  eat  or  drink  in  tbe 
buffet.  ISTo  doubt,  Pecqueux  bad  devoured  everything 
even  to  tbe  crumbs.  It  was  tbe  same  way  witb  tbe 
candies — tbere  was  only  tbat  stump.  And,  being  very 
warm  and  anirnated  now,  sbe  paused  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
roorn,  taking  a look  to  assure  berself  tbat  notbing  was 
lacking. 

Tben,  as  sbe  felt  astonisbed  tbat  Jacques  bad  not  yet 
corne,  tbe  sound  of  a wbistle  drew  ber  to  oue  of  tbe 
Windows.  It  was  tbe  11.20  train,  direct  for  Havre, 
wbicb  was  starting.  Below,  tbe  vast  field  and  tbe  eut 
wbicb  goes  from  tbe  dépôt  yard  to  tbe  tunnel  of  tbe 
Batignolles  were  but  one  sbeet  of  snow,  in  wbicb  could  be 
distinguisbed  only  tbe  fan  of  tbe  rails  witb  its  black 
sticks.  Tbe  engines  and  freigbt  cars  made  wbite  heaps 
and  seemed  asleep  beneatb  a covering  of  ermine.  And, 
between  tbe  immaculate  skylights  of  tbe  huge  marquées 
and  tbe  framework  of  tbe  Pont  de  l’Europe,  bordered 
witb  guipure,  tbe  bouses  of  tbe  Eue  de  Kome  opposite 
were  visible  despi  te  tbe  gloom,  dirty  and  spotted  witb 
yellow  amid  ail  tbis  wbite.  The  direct  train  for  Havre 
appeared,  crawling  and  sombre,  witb  its  beadligbt  wbicb 
eut  tbe  darkness  witb  a bright  flame  ; and  sbe  watebed 
it  disappear  beneatb  tbe  bridge,  wbile  tbe  tbree  rear 
lanterns  made  tbe  snow  look  like  blood.  Wben  sbe 
walked  back  into  tbe  cbamber  a sligbt  quiver  sbot 
througb  ber:  was  sbe,  indeed,  alone?  Sbe  bad  seemed 
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to  feel  a liot  breatli  on  lier  neck,  tlie  toucli  of  a brutal 
liand  pass  over  ber  flesb.  Her  frigbtened  eyes  again 
made  tbe  tour  of  tbe  room.  No,  nobodj. 

At  vvbat  was  Jacques  amusing  bimself  to  be  so  late  ? 
Ten  minutes  more  passed.  A sliglit  scraping,  tbe  sound 
of  a 6nger  nail  scratcbing  wood,  disturbed  lier.  Tben, 
sbe  uuderstood,  sbe  ran  and  opened  tbe  door.  It  was 
be,  witb  a bottle  of  malaga  and  a cake. 

Sbaken  witb  laugbter,  sbe  threw  berself  upon  bis 
neck. 

“Obi  bow  nice  you  are  I You  tbougbt  of  refresb- 
ment  ! ” 

But  quickly  be  silenced  ber. 

“ Cbut  I cbut  I ” 

Then,  sbe  lowered  ber  voice,  believing  tbat  be  was 
pursued  by  tbe  concierge.  No,  be  h ad  bad  tbe  luck,  as 
be  was  about  to  ring,  to  see  the  door  open  for  a lady  and 
ber  daugbter,  wbo,  witbout  doubt,  bad  corne  down  from 
tbe  Dauvergnes’  ; and  be  bad  been  able  to  ascend  witbout 
any  one  suspecting  it. 

“ We  must  make  no  noise,  we  must  speak  softly.” 

“ Yes,  yes.” 

And  sbe  set  tbe  table  witb  ail  sorts  of  précautions — 
two  plates,  two  glasses,  two  knives,  pausing  witb  a desire 
to  burst  ont  laugbing  wbenever  an  object,  put  down  too 
quickly,  gave  fortb  a ringing  sound. 

He,  wbo  was  watcbing  ber  proceedings,  amused  also, 
resumed  in  a low  tone  ; 

“ I tbougbt  you  would  be  bungry.” 

“Wby,  l’m  dyingl  We  bad  sucb  a bad  dinner  at 
Eouen  I ” 

“Say  now,  sball  I go  down-stairs  again  and  get  aroast 
cbicken  ? ” 

“ No,  no,  tbe  cake  will  answer.” 

Immediately  tbey  seated  tbemselves  side  by  si  de  ; tbe 
cake  was  divided  and  eaten  joyously.  She  complained 
of  being  tbirsty,  sbe  drank,  one  after  tbe  otber,  two 
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glasses  of  malaga,  which  made  tlie  blood  mount  to  ber 
cheeks.  The  stove  was  red  hot  behind  them  and  tbey 
felt  incommoded  by  its.  glowing  beat.  Suddenly,  in  ber 
turn,  sbe  cried  in  an  undertone  : 

“ Cbnt  ! chut  I ” 

Sbe  motioned  to  bim  to  listen  ; and,  in  tbe  silence, 
tbey  beard  a hollow  sbaking,  accompanied  by  tbe  sound 
of  music,  corne  up  from  tbe  Dauvergnes’  : tbe  young 
ladies  had  organized  a dance.  Outside,  beneatb  tbe  Win- 
dows, tbere  was  notbing  to  be  distinguisbed  now,  amid 
tlie  deadening  of  tlie  snow,  but  a bollow  roll,  tbe  depar- 
ture  of  a train,  togetber  witb  faint  wbistle  sbrieks. 

“ Tbe  train  for  Auteuil,”  rnurmured  be.  “ Teti  minutes 
to  twelve.’’ 

But  sbe  did  not  heed  bim.  Seized  upon  by  tbe  past 
amid  ber  bappy  excitement,  sbe  was  living  over  again, 
in  spite  of  berself,  tbe  bours  sbe  bad  spent  tbere  witb  ber 
busband.  Was  not  tbis  tbat  mémorable  breakfast  con- 
tinued  by  tbat  cake,  eaten  upon  tbe  same  table,  in  tbe 
midst  of  tbe  same  sounds  ? A growing  fever  disengaged 
itself  from  tbe  surrouiidings,  her  remembrances  were 
overflowing  ; ne  ver  before  bad  sbe  felt  sucb  a burning 
need  of  telling  ail  to  Jacques.  The  facts  were  evoked, 
ber  busband  was  tbere  ; sbe  turned  ber  head,  imagining 
tbat  sbe  saw  bis  short  hand  passed  over  ber  sboulder  to 
take  up  tbe  kuife.  Sbe  closed  her  eyes  in  terror. 

“ Ah  ! the  candie  bas  burned  out  ! ” 

She  opened  ber  eyes  witb  a start.  Jacques  had  thrown 
bis  arm  about  her  and  tbey  remained  for  a long  wbile 
without  speaking.  Tbe  cbamber  was  as  black  as  ink, 
tbey  could  scarcely  distinguisb  tbe  pale  squares  of  the 
two  Windows  ; and  the  ceiling  was  a blank,  save  for  a 
ray  from  the  stove,  a round  and  bloody  stain.  Tbey  botb 
stared  at  it  witb  wide-open  eyes.  The  sound  of  .music 
had  ccased  ; doors  slamrned,  then  tbe  whole  bouse  fell 
into  the  heavy  calm  of  sleep.  Below,  the  train  from 
Caen,  wbicb  was  Corning  in,  sbook  the  turning  plates, 
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the  deadened  shocks  of  which,  barely  heard  in  the  ckam- 
ber,  seemed  as  if  very  distant. 

But  Sëverine  was  again  burning  with  tbe  need  of  con- 
fession, For  so  many  long  weeks  it  h ad  tormented  ber  ! 
The  round  stain  on  tbe  ceiling  bad  enlarggi,  seemed  to 
spread  like  a stain  of  blood.  Her  eyes  become  balluci- 
nated  bj?-  staring  at  it,  the  objecte  about  ber  acquired 
voices,  told  tbe  story  aloud.  Sbe  felt  tbe  words  of  it 
mount  to  ber  lips,  witb  tbe  nervous  wave  wbicb  was 
agitating  her  flesb.  How  good  it  would  be  no  longer  to 
bide  anytbing  ! 

“ You  do  not  know ” 

Jacques,  wbo  bad  not  taken  bis  eyes  from  tbe  bloody 
stain,  perfectly  understood  wbat  sbe  was  going  to  say. 
As  sbe  leaned  against  bim  be  bad  followed  in  her  palpi- 
tating  form  the  rising  flood  of  tbat  obscure  and  terrible 
topic  of  wbicb  they  both  tbougbt  but  never  spoke. 
Until  tben  be  bad  silenced  ber,  fearing  the  preliminary 
quiver  of  bis  old  malady,  trembling  lest  it  might  change 
their  existence  to  talk  of  blood.  But,  tbis  time,  be  was 
without  strength  even  to  bend  bis  bead  and  close  ber 
moutb  with  a kiss,  sucb  a delicious  languor  bad  taken 
possession  of  bim.  He  believed  tbat  tbe  time  bad  corne, 
tbat  sbe  would  tell  ail.  Hence  he  was  relie ved  wben  sbe 
besitated  and  tben  said  : 

“ Y ou  do  not  know  tbat  my  busband  bas  bis  suspi- 
cions.” 

At  tbe  last  second,  without  ber  wisb  to  bave  it  so,  it 
was  tbe  recollection  of  tbe  previous  night  at  Havre 
wbicb  bad  corne  from  ber  lips  instead  of  the  confession. 

“Oh!  do  you  believe  so?”  murmured  be,  incredu- 
lously.  “ He  gave  me  bis  band  again  tbis  morning.” 

“ I assure  you  tbat  be  knows  ail.  I bave  proofs.” 

Sbe  was  silent.  Tben,  after  a quivering  reverie: 

“Ob  ! I bâte  bim,  I bâte  bim  !” 

Jacques  was  surprised.  He  bad  no  ill-will  wbatever 
against  Eoubaud. 
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“ Why  ? ” demanded  he. 

She  did  not  answer  his  question,  she  repeated  : 

“ I hâte  him  I Novv,  rnerely  feeling  that  he  is  beside 
me  is  a torture.  Ah  ! if  1 could,  how  gladly  would  I 
run  away  from  him  I ” 

Then,  she  said,  softly  : 

“ But  you  do  not  know ” 

It  was  the  confession  which  had  returned,  fatal,  inévita- 
ble. And,  this  time,  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  in 
the  World  would  retard  it.  They  no  longer  heard  even  a 
breath  in  the  house.  Without,  Paris  beneath  the  snow 
had  not  the  roll  of  a carriage,  buried,  draped  with  silence  ; 
and  the  last  train  for  Havre,  which  had  gone  at  12.20, 
seemed  to  hâve  borne  away  with  it  the  final  life  of  the 
dépôt  yard.  The  stove  no  longer  roared  ; but  the  live 
coals  brightened  still  more  the  red  stain  on  the  ceiling, 
rounded  up  there  like  an  eye  of  terror.  It  was  so  hot 
that  a heavy,  stifling  mist  seemed  to  be  floating  in  the 
chamber. 

“ But  you  do  not  know ” 

Then  he  spoke,  alsodrresistibly  impelled. 

“Yes,  yes,  I know.” 

“ No,  you  suspect  perhaps,  but  you  cannot  know.” 

“ I know  he  did  it  for  the  inheritance.”  v 

She  made  a movement,  gave  a little,  nervous,  involun- 
tary  laugh. 

“ Ah  1 yes,  the  inheritance  ! ” 

And  in  a very  low  tone,  so  low  that  an  insect  of  the 
night,  striking  the  window  panes,  would  bave  buzzed 
louder,  she  told  of  her  childhood  at  President  Grand - 
rnorin’s,  finding  a relief,  a pleasure  almost,  in  telling  alh 

“ Just  imagine,  it  was  here,  in  this  chamber,  in  Feb- 
ruary  last — you  remember,  at  the  time  of  his  affair  with 
the  sub-préfect.  We  had  breakfasted  very  agreeably, 
over  there,  at  that  table.  Naturally,  he  knew  nothing — 
I had  not  told  him  the  story.  And  apropos  of  a ring, 
an  old  gift,  apropos  of  nothing,  I don’t  know  how,  he 
15 
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understood  everjtliing.  Ali  ! no,  no,  you  cannot  figure 
to  yourself  how  he  treated  me  ! ” 

She  quivered;  lie  felt  lier  little  liands  tighten  upon 
liis. 

“ Witli  a blovv  of  liis  fist  lie  knocked  me  down  on  the 
floor.  And  then  lie  dragged  me  by  tlie  hair.  And  then 
lie  raised  bis  heel  over  my  fiice  as  if  he  wisbed  to  crusb 
it.  No,  as  long  as  I live  I shall  rernember  tbat!  Again 
tlie  blovvs,  mon  Dieu  1 But  I cannot  repeat  to  you  ail 
tbe  questions  be  asked  me  or  wbat  lie  forced  me  to  relate 
to  bim  I You  see  I am  very  frank,  since  I avow  tbese 
tbings  to  you  when  notbing  obliges  me  to  tell.  Well, 
never  would  I dare  to  give  you  even  a simple  ideaof  tbe 
awful  questions  to  whicb  I was  foroed  to  reply,  for  be 
would  bave  killed  me  bad  I not  answered,  tbat’s  certain. 
Without  doubt  be  loved  me,  be  must  havebeeii  over- 
whelmed  witb  grief  on  learning  ail  tbat  ; and  I admit 
tbat  I should  bave  acted  more  bonestly  if  Ibad  told  bim 
before  tbe  marriage.  But  you  must  understand.  It  was 
old,  it  was  forgotten.  Only  a real  savage  could  bave  got 
so  mad  witb  jealousy.  See  now,  are  you  goingto  esteem 
me  less  because  you  know  this?  ” 

Jacques  bad  not  stirred,  inert,  reflecting.  He  was 
greatly  surprised,  tbe  suspicion  of  sucb  a history  bad 
never  occurred  to  bim.  How  everything  was  complicat- 
ing  itself,  wben  tbe  will  would  bave  so  well  sufficed  to 
explain  matters  ! But  be  preferred  tbings  tbat  way  ; tbe 
certainty  tbat  tbe  couple  bad  not  killed  for  money 
relieved  bim  of  a conternpt  wbicb  bad  occâsionally 
troubled  bis  conscience,  even  in  Sëverine’s  society. 

“ Esteem  you  less — wby  ? I don’t  care  for  your  past. 
Tbose  affairs  don’t  concern  me.  You  are  Eoubaud’s 
wife — you  may  bave  been  tbe  wife  of  anotber.” 

There  was  silence.  Tben  Jacques  said  : 

“ And  tbe  old  man  ? ” 

In  a wbisper,  al!  ber  being  trembling,  sbe  confessed. 

“ Yes,  we  killed  bim  ! ” 
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For  an  instant  slie  remained  stifled  bj  a relaxed  sen- 
sation of  vertigo.  Then  sbe  resumed,  in  the  same  undcr- 
tone  : 

“ Ile  made  me  write  to  the  President  to  set  ont  bj  the 
express,  at  the  sarne  time  with  us,  and  not  to  show  hini- 
sell  until  he  got  to  Kouen.  I trembled  in  my  corner, 
bewildered  at  the  tliought  of  the  misfortune  to  which 
\ve  were  going.  And  there  was,  opposite  to  me,  a 
woman  in  black  who  said  nothing  and  who  filled  rne 
with  fear.  I did  not  even  see  her,  I imagined  that  slie 
was  reading  clearlj  in  our  brains,  that  she  knew  pcrfectly 
well  what  we  wished  to  do.  It  was  thus  that  the  two 
h ours  were  passed,  from  Paris  to  Eouen.  I did  not  say 
a Word,  I did  not  stir,  to  make  it  believed  that  I was 
asleep.  At  my  side  I felt  my  husband,  motionless  also, 
and  what  terrified  me  was  the  knowledge  of  the  fearful 
things  he  was  rolling  in  his  head,  without  being  able  to 
divine  exactly  what  he  had  resolved  to  do.  Ah  ! what 
a journey,  with  that  whirling  flood  of  thoughts,  arnid 
whistle  shrieks,  jolts  and  the  rumbling  of  wheels!  ” 

Jacques  kissed  the  thick,  odorous  fleece  of  her  h air  ; 
then,  he  asked: 

“ But  since  you  were  not  in  the  same  compartment, 
how  did  you  manage  to  kill  him?” 

“Wait,  you  will  learn.  It  was  my  husband’s  plan. 
It  is  true  that  if  it  succeeded  it  was  only  by  chance.*  At 
Eouen  there  was  a stop  of  ten  minutes.  We  got  out,  he 
forced  me  to  walk  to  the  President’s  coupé;  we  had  the 
air  of  people  who  were  stretching  their  legs.  And  there 
he  affected  surprise  on  seeing  hirn  at  the  door,  as  if  he 
had  not  known  he  was  in  the  train.  Upon  the  quay 
there  was  a crush,  a flood  of  people  took  the  second-class 
cars  by  assault,  because  of  a widely  known  fête  which 
was  to  take  place  at  Havre  on  the  morrow.  When  they 
began  to  close  the  doors  again,  it  was  the  President  hirn- 
seif  who  asked  us  to  get  in  with  him.  I stammered,  I 
spoke  of  our  valise  ; but  he  protested,  he  said  that  it 
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certainly  would  not  be  stolen  from  us,  tbat  we  could 
return  to  our  compartmeiit  at  Bareutin,  since  lie  would 
get  out  tliere.  For  an  instant  my  busbaiid,  uneasy, 
seemed  to  wish  to  go  get  it.  At  tbat  minute  tbe  coii- 
ductor  blew  bis  wbistle,  and  be  made  up  bis  miiid, 
pusbed  me  into  tbe  coupé,  got  in  bimself,  closing  tbe 
door  and  window.  How  did  it  bappen  tbat  we  wei’e  iiot 
seen?  Tbat  is  wbat  I cannot  explain  to  myself  yet. 
Many  people  were  running,  tbe  employés  b ad  lost  tbeir 
beads;  in  sbort,  not  a witiiess  was  ibuiid  wbo  saw 
clearly.  And  tbe  train  slowly  quitted  tbe  dépôt  yard.” 

Sbe  was  silent  for  several  seconds,  reliving  tbe  scene. 

“Ab  ! tbe  first  moment  in  tbat  coupé,  wben  I felt  tbe 
ground  fleeiiig  beneafli  us!  I was  stuimed,  I tbougbt 
at  first  only  of  our  valise:  bow  were  we  to  get  it  again? 
— and  would  it  not  betray  us  if  we  léft  it  wliere  it  was? 
Ail  tbis  appeared  to  me  stupid,  impossible — a nigbt- 
mare  murder  imagined  by  a cbild,  wbicb  one  must  be 
crazy  to  put  into  execution.  Tn  two  days  we  would  be 
arrested,  convicted.  Ileiice  I strove  to  reassure  myself 
by  saying  internally  tbat  my  busband  would  recoil,  tbat 
tbis  would  not,  could  not  be.  'But  no,  simply  by  seeing 
liirn  talk  witb  tbe  President  I comprebended  tbat  bis 
resolution  remained  unalterable  and  ferocious.  Never- 
tbeless,  be-was  very  calm,  be  even  spoke  gayly,  witb  bis 
habituai  air;  and  it  must  bave  been  in  bis  clear  glance 
alone,  fixed  upon  me  at  certain  moments,  tbat  I read  tbe 
obstinacy  of  bis  will.  Ile  would  ki]l  liirn  a kilomètre 
furtber  on,  two  perbaps,  at  tbe  exact  point  be  bad  set- 
tled  upon  and  of  wbicb  I was  ignorant:  tbat  was  sure, 
tbat  sbone  even  in  tbe  tranquil  looks  witb  wbicb  be 
enveloped  tbe  otber,  tbe^ne  wbo  presently  would  be  no 
more.  I said  notbing;  I bad  a great  internai  trembling 
wbicb  I strove  to  bide  by  putting:  on  a smile  wbenever 
I was  looked  at.  Wliy  did  I not  tben  tbink  of  stopping 
ail  tli-at?  It  was  only  later,  wben  I wisbed  to  conipre- 
beiid,  tbat  I was  astonisbed  at  not  baving  sbouted  at  tbe 
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door  or  pulled  the  alarm  belî.  At  tbat  moment  I was 
as  if  paralyzed,  I felt  myself  absolutely  powerless. 
Without  doubt,  my  liusband  seemed  to  me  to  bave  a 
right  to  do  wbat  lie  proposed  ; since  I am  telling  you 
everytliing,  I must  confess  that  also:  in  spite  of  myself, 
'•  in  ail  my  being,  I was  witli  liirn  against  tbe  other  on 
account  of  tbe  past,  you  know,  and  because  be  was  young 
while  tbe  otber  was  old.  But  does  oneknovv?  One 
does  tbings  wbieb  one  never  wonld  believe  one  could  do. 
And  I would  never  bave  dared  to  kill  a cbicken  ! Ab  ! 
that  sensation  of  a nigbt  of  storrn,  ab  ! tbat  dreadlul 
darkness  wbieb  was  bowling  witbin  me!  ” 

And  tbat  frail,  slender  créature— Jacques  found  ber  now 
impénétrable,  witbout  limit,  of  tbat  dark  profundit}^  of 
wbieb  sbe  bad  spoken.  He  bad  grown  excited  at  tbis 
taie  of  rnurder,  wbispered  in  tbe  nigbt. 

“ Tell  me,  did  you  aid  bim  in  killing  tbe  old  man?  ” 
“I  was  in  a corner,”  continued  sbe,  witbout  answer- 
ing.  “ My  busband  sépara ted  me  from  tbe  President, 
who  was  in  tbe  otber  corner.  Tliey  were  talking  of  tbe 
Corning  élections.  At  times  I saw  my  busband  lean  for- 
ward,  cast  a glance  witbout  to  assure  birnself  wbere  wc 
were,  as  if  seized  upon  by  impatience.  Each  time  I fol- 
lowed  bis  glance,  I also  took  account  of  tbe  road  run 
over.  Tbe  nigbt  was  pale,  tbe  black  masses  of  the  trees 
rusbed  by  furioiîsly.  And  alvvays  tbat  rumbling  of 
wbeels,  tbe  like  of  wbieb  I bad  never  beard  before,  a 
frigbtful  tumult  of  enraged  and  groaning  voices,  lugu- 
brious  lamentations  of  animais  bowling  at  deatli  I Tbe 
train  was  going  at  tbe  top  of  its  speed.  Suddenly  tbere 
was  ligbt,  tbe  rebounding  ecbo  of  tbe  ti'ain  entering  tbe 
buildings  of  a dépôt.  We  were  at  Maromme,  already 
two  leagues  and  a lialf  from  Kouen.  Malaunay  was  to 
corne  and  tben  Barentin.  Wbere  was  the  tbing  going  to 
be  doue?  Would  be  wait  until  tbe  last  minute?  I no 
longer  bad  conception  of  eitber  time  or  distance  ; I bad 
abaiidoned  myself  like  a falling  stone  to  tbat  deadening 
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drop  across  the  darkness,  wlieti,  on  traversing  Malaunay, 
ail  at  once  I understood  : tbe  tliing  would  be  done  in 
the  tunnel,  a kilomètre  from  there.  I turned  toward 
iny  husband,  our  eyes  met  : yes,  in  the  tunnel,  two  min- 
utes from  then.  The  train  ran  on,  the  Dieppe  junction 
was  passed,  I saw  the  switch-tender  at  his  post.  Some 
liills  are  there  on  which  I thought  I distinctly  saw  men, 
with  lifted  arms,  who  loaded  us  witli  insults.  Then,  the 
engine  gave  a long  whistle  : it  was  the  entrance  of  the 
tunnel.  And,  when  the  train  plunged  into  it,  oh  I what 
a din  beneath  that  low  vault! — you  know  those  sounds 
of  rattling  iron  like  the  ringing  of  a harnmer  upon  the 
an  vil — as  for  me,  in  that  second  of  terror,  I transformed 
thern  into  rolls  of  thunder.” 

She  shivered,  she  interrupted  herself  to  say,  in  a 
changed,  almost  laughing  voice  : 

“ It’s  stupid,  isn’t  it,  for  me  to  feel  cold  ? Neverthe- 
less,  I am  very  warm  and  so  well  satisfied!  And, 
besides,  you  know,  there  is  no  longer  anything  at  ail  to 
fear:  the  case  is  settled,  without  counting  that  the  high 
and  mighty  men  of  the  government  hâve  still  less  desire 
than  we  to  hâve  matters  explained.  Oh  I I hâve  under- 
stood, I rest  easy.” 

Then,  she  added,  laughing  altogether: 

“Say  now,  you  can  pride  yourself  on  having  given  ns 
a pretty  fear  ! And,  corne,  tell  me — it’s  always  puzzled 
me — what  exactly  did  you  see?  ” 

“ What  I told  the  Judge,  nothing  more:  a man  who 
was  slaughtering  another.  You  were  so  queer  with  me 
that  I finished  by  doubting.  For  an  instant  I had  even 
recognized  your  husband.  It  was  only  later,  however, 
that  I became  absolntely  certain ” 

She  interrupted  him,  gayly. 

“ Yes,  in  the  square,  the  day  I told  you  no,  you 
reinember? — the  first  tirne  we  were  alone  together  in 
Paris.  How  singular  it  was!  I told  you  that  we  did 
not  do  it  and  I knew  perfectly  well  that'you  understood 
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tlie  contrarj.  Was  it  not  as  if  I b ad  related  ail  to  y ou? 
Oh  ! I hâve  thought  of  it  often.” 

Aud  she  resumed  : 

“The  train  was  running  through  the  tunnel.  It  is 
very  long,  a three  minutes’  passage.  I thought  we  were 
in  it  an  hour.  The  President  had  ceased  talking  because 
of  the  deafening  din.  And  my  husband,  at  that  last 
moment,  must  hâve  weakened,  for  lie  did  not  stir.  I 
saw  only,  beneath  the  dancing  light  of  the  lamp,  that  his 
ears  had  grown  violet.  Would  he  wait  until  lie  was 
again  in  the  open  country  ? The  thing  became  for  me 
thenceforward  so  fated,  so  inévitable,  that  I had  but  one 
desire:  no  longer  to  suffer  to  that  point  from  waiting,  to 
be  disembarrassed.  Why  did  he  not  kill  him,  since  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so?  I would  hâve  taken  the  knife 
to  niake  an  end  of  it,  so  mu  ch  was  I exasperated  by  feiir 
and  suffering.  He  looked  at  me.  I had,  without  doubt, 
that  on  my  face.  And,  suddenly,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  President,  who  had  turned  toward  the  door,  seizing 
him  by  the  shoulders.  The  latter,  frightened,  freed  him- 
self with  an  instinctive  push,  extending  his  arm  toward 
the  alarm  button  just  over  his  head.  He  touched  it, 
was  seized  again  by  the  other  and  thrown  down  on  the 
Seat  with  such  a push  that  he  lay  there  as  if  bent  double. 
His  mouth,  open  with  stupor  and  terror,  uttered  confused 
cries,  stifled  amid  the  noise  ; while  I distinctly  heard 
my  husband  repeat  the  word  : ‘Pig!  pig!  pigi’  in  a 
hissing,  angry  voice.  But  the  din  fell,  the  train  emerged 
from  the  tunnel,  the  pale  country  reappeared,  with  tlie 
fîeeing  black  trees.  I had  remai ned  in  my  corner, 
stiffened,  glued  against  tlie  covering  of  the  back  of  the 
Seat,  as  far  away  as  possible.  IIow  long  did  the  strug- 
gle  last?  Scarcely  a few  seconds.  And  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  never  end,  that  ail  the  passengers  now 
were  listening  to  the  cries,  that  the  trees  saw  us.  My 
husband,  who  held  his  knife  open,  could  not  strike, 
repulsed  by  kicks,  stumbling  over  the  moving  floor  of 
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tlie  carriage.  Ile  nearly  fell  upon  liis  knees,  and  the 
train  sped  on,  bore  us  away  with  ail  its  speed,  wliile  the 
engine  whistled  at  the  approach  qf  the  passage  at  grade 
of  the  Croix -de-Maufras.  It  was  then  that,  how  I was  not 
af’terwards  able  to  remember,  I cast  myself  on  the  legs 
uf  the  struggling  man.  Yes,  I let  myselt  fall  like  a bun- 
dle,  crushing  his  legs  with  ail  my  weight  that  he  might 
no  longer  move  them.  And  I saw  nothing,  but  lèlt 
everything  : the  thud  of  the  knife  in  the  throat,  the  long 
tossing  of  the  body,  the  de'ath  which  came  in  three  hic- 
coughs,  with  a sound  like  the  running  down  of  a broken 
dock.  Oh  I that  quiver  of  agony,  the  écho  of  which  I 
still  hâve  in  my  limbs  I ” 

Jacques,  greedy,  wished  to  interrupt  her  to  question 
lier.  But  now  she  was  in  haste  to  finish. 

“ No,  wait.  As  I arose,  we  were  rapidly  passing  the 
Croix-de-Maufras.  I distinctly  perceived  the  closed  front 
of  the  house,  then  the  post  of  the  garde-barrière.  Still 
four  kilomètres  to  go,  five  minutes  at  most  before  reach- 
iiig  Barentin.  The  body  was  doubled  up  upon  the  seat, 
the  blood  had  flowed  in  a thick  pool.  And  my  husband, 
standing,  stupefied,  swayed  by  the  jolts  of  tbe  train,  was 
looking  at  it  as  he  wiped  the  knife  with  his  handker- 
chief.  This  lasted  a minute,  without  either  of  us  doing 
anything  for  our  safety.  If  we  kept  that  body  with  ns, 
if  we  remained  there,  ail  would,  perhaps,  be  discovered 
during  the  stop  at  Barentin.  But  he  had  put  back  the 
knife  into  his  pocket,  he  seemed  to  awake.  I saw  him 
search  the  corpse,  take  the  watch,  the  money,  ail  he 
.found  ; and,  having  opened  the  door,  he  strove  topush  it 
out  upon  the  road,  without  taking  it  in  his  arms  for  fear 
of  blood.  ‘ Help  me,  push  with  me  ! ’ I did  not  even 
try,  I had  no  feeling  in  my  limbs.  “ Nom  de  Dieu  I 
will  you  push  with  me  I ” The  head,  ’which  had  goiie  out 
the  first,  hung  down  on  the  step,  while  the  trunk,  robed 
in  a bail,  refused  to  pass.  And  the  train  sped  un. 
Finally,  beneath  a stronger  push,  the  corpse  swayed,  dis- 
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appeared  amid  tlie  riirnbliiig  of  tlie  wlieels.  ‘ Ah  ! the 
pig  I so  it’s  over  I ’ Then,  he  picked  up  the  traveling 
wrap,  threw  that  out  also.  \Ve  two  were  alone,  stand- 
ing, with  the  pool  of  blood  on  the  seat,  upon  which  we 
dare  not  sit  dovvn.  The  door  was  still  flapping,  widc- 
open,  and  I did  not  understand  at  first  when  I saw  iny 
liLisband  get  ont,  disappear  in  his  turn.  He  came  back. 
‘ Corne,  quick,  follow  me,  if  you  don’t  want  theimto  eut 
our  heads  olïl’  I did  not  stir,  he  grew  impatient. 
‘ Corne  now,  nom  de  Dieu!  Our  compartment  is  einptv, 
we  will  returntoit!’  Our  compartment  empty  ! lla(i 
he  gone  there  to  see  ? The  wornan  in  black,  she  who  did 
not  speak,  who  was  not  seen,  was  it  qui  te  certain  that 
she  had  not  remained  in  a corner?  ‘ Will  you  corne,  or 
rnust  1 throw  you  out  on  the  road  like  the  other?  ’ Ile 
had  got  in  again,  was  pushing  me  brutally,  madly.  And  I 
found  myself  outside,  on  the  step,  clinging  witli  both  my 
hands  to  the  brass  rod.  He,  who  had  got  out  behind 
me,  had  carefully  closed  the  door.  ‘ Gro  ou  now,  go  on  ! ’ 
But  I dare  not,  overcome  by  the  giddiness  of  the  jour- 
ney,  swept  by  the  wind  which  was  blowing  a gale.  My 
hair  came  down,  I believed  that  my  stiff  Angers  would 
let  go  of  the  rod.  ‘ Go  on,  nom  de  Dieu  ! ’ He'  was  still 
pushing  me,  I was  forced  to  walk,  letting  go  one  hand 
after  the  other,  gluing  myself  against  the  carriages, 
amid  the  whirl  of  my  skirts,  the  flapping  of  which 
ernbarrassed  my  limbs.  Already,  in  the  distance, 
after  a curve,  we  could  see  the  lights  of  the  Baren- 
tin  station.  The  engine  began  to  whistle.  ‘Go  on, 
nom  de  Dieul’  Oh!  that  noise  of  hell,  that  vio- 
lent trépidation- in  which  I walkedl  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a hurricane  had  seized  me,  was  rolling  me  like  a 
straw  to  crush  me  against  a wall.  Behind  me  the  coun- 
try  was  flying,  the  trees  followed  me  in  a mad  gallop, 
turning  upon  themselves,  twisted,  each  nttering  a brief 
complaint  as  it  passed  by.  At  the  extrernity  of  the 
w'agon,  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  stride  in  order 
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to  reacb  the  step  of  tlie  wagon  succeeding  and  seize  ibe 
otber  rod,  I balted,  sborn  of  courage.  Never  would  I 
bave  tbe  strengtb.  ‘ Go  on,  nom  de  Dieu  ! ’ He  was 
upon  me,  be  was  pusbing  me,  and  I sliut  my  eyes,  and  I 
know  not  bow  I continued  to  advance,  bj  tbe  sole  force 
of  instinct,  like  an  animal  tbat  bas  planled  its  claws  and 
does  not  wisb  to  fall.  How  also  was  it  tbat  we  were  not 
seen  ? We  bad  passed  before  tbree  carriages,  one  of 
wbicb — a second-class — was  absolutelj  crowded  to  over- 
flowing.  I remember  faces  ranged  in  a file,  beneatb  tlie 
brigbtness  of  tbe  lamp  ; I believe  tbat  I could  recognize 
tbem  if  I met  tbein  : tbat  of  a big  man  witb  red  side- 
wbiskers,  tbose  especially  of  two  young  girls,  wbo  were 
bent  forward,  laugbing.  ‘ Go  on,  nom  de  Dieu  ! Go  on, 
nom  de  Dieu!’  And  I know  notbing  more;  tbe  ligbts 
of  Barentin  drew  nearer,  tbe  engine  wbistled  ; my  last 
sensation  was  of  being  dragged,  carried,  pulled  along  by 
tbe  bair.  My  busband  niust  bave  grabbed  me,  opened 
tbe  door  and  tbrown  me  into  tbe  middle  of  tlie  conipart- 
ment.  Breatbless.  I lay  balf-fainting  in  a corner  wben 
we  stopped  ; and,  witbout  making  a rnovement,  I beard 
my  busband  excbange  a few  words  witb  tbe  bead  station 
master  of  Barentin.  Tben,  wben  tbe  train  was  off  again, 
be  sank  upon  tbe  seat,  worn  out  bimself.  Until  Havre 
was  reacbed  we  did  not  reopen  our  moutbs.  Ob  I I bâte 
him,  I bâte  him  for  ail  tbose  abominations  be  made  me 
sufïer  1 ” 

Séverine  stopped  and  Jacques  began  to  question  ber. 

“ Y ou  flattened  yourself  out  on  bis  legs  and  you  felt  bim 
die  ? ” 

Tn  bim  tbe  unknown  bad  reawakened,  a flood  of 
ferocity  invaded  bis  bead  witb  a red  vision.  Curiosity  as 
to  tbe  murder  bad  again  seized  upon  bim. 

“ And  tbe  knife — you  felt  tbe  knife  enter  ? ” 

“ Yes,  a bollow  tbud.” 

“ Ab  ! a bollow  tbud.  Not  a tearing — are  you  sure 
of  tbat?” 
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“ Yos,  yes,  nothing  but  a thud.” 

“ And  afterwards  he  bad  a toss,  eh  ? ” 

“ Yes,  three  tosses,  oh  ! from  one  end  to  tbe  other  of 
bis  long  body,  so  that  I followed  tbem  even  to  bis  feet.” 

“ Tosses  wbich  stiffened  hirn  ? ” 

“Yes  ; tbe  first  very  strong,  the  tvvo  otbers  weaker.” 

“ And  be  died.  What  were  your  sensations  on  feeling  ^ 
biin  die  tbus,  from  a knife  blow  ? ” 

“ Ob  î I don’t  know.” 

“ You  don’t  know!  Why  do  you  lie?  Tell  me,  tell 
me,  very  frankly,  wbat  you  experienced.  Pain  ? ” 

“ No,  no,  not  pain  i ” 

“ Pleasure  ? ” 

“ Pleasure  ! Ab  ! no,  not  pleasure  ! ” 

“ What  tben  ? I pray  you,  tell  me  ail  ! If  you  only 
knew. Tell  me  what  were  your  sensations.” 

“ Mon  Dieu!  can  one  tell?  Jt  is  frigbtful,  it  carries 
you  away,  oh  ! so  far,  so  far  ! I lived  more  in  tbat  min- 
ute tban  in  ail  rny  past  life  ! ” 

On  tbe  ceiling  tbe  bloody  reflection  bad  vanisbed  ; and, 
tb  e fi  re  O ut,  tb  e cham  ber  lia  d co  m m en  ced  to  gro  w i cy  i n the 
great  cold  from  outside.  Not  a voice  mounted  from  Paris, 
covered  witb  snow.  For  an  instant  snores  came  from  the 
apartment  of  the  woman  wbo  sold  newspapers,  adjoining. 
Tben,  everything  was  swallowed  up  in  tbe  black  gulf  of 
the  sleeping  bouse. 

Jacques,  who  bad  kept  bis  arm  about  Séverine,  felt 
ber  yield  ail  at  once  to  an  invincible  slumber  as  if  utterly 
prostrated.  The  journey,  tbe  proion ged  wait  at  the 
Misards’  and  tbat  nigbt  of  excitement  had  overwbelmed 
ber.  She  stammered  an  infantile  bonsoir,  sbe  was 
already  asleep,  breathing  regularly.  The  cuckoo  dock 
struck  three. 

And,  for  nearly  an  hour  longer,  Jacques  kept  ber  upon 
bis  left  arm,  wbich  gradually  grew  benumbed.  Wben- 
ever  he  closed  bis  eyes,  an  invisible  band  seerned  persist- 
ently  to  reopen  tbem  in  tbe  darkness.  Now  be  could  no 
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longer  distinguisli  anything  in  tlie  cliamber,  drowned  in 
night,  in  which  everything  liad  foundered — the  stove,  the 
furniture,  tlie  walls  ; and  he  liad  to  turn  in  order  to  find 
the  tvvo  pale  squares  of  the  Windows,  motionless,  of  the 
unsubstantialness  of  a dream.  Despite  his  crushing 
fatigue,  a prodigious  cérébral  activitj  kept  him  vibra- 
ting,  dividing  without  cessation  the  same  skein  of  ideas. 
Each  time  that,  by  an  effort  of  will,  he  believed  himself 
gliding  into  sleep,  the  same  haunting  recommenced,  tlie 
same  pictures  filed  away,  arousing  the  same  sensations. 
And  what  unrolled  itself  thus,  with  inechanical  regular^ 
ity,  while  his  fixed  and  wide-open  eyes  filled  with  dark- 
ness,  was  the  murder,  detail  by  detail.  Constantly  it  was 
born  again,  identical,  invading,  maddening.  The  knife 
entered  the  throat  with  a dull  thud,  the  body  had  three 
long  tosses,  the  life  went  out  in  a flood  of  warm  bloOd,  a 
red  flood  which  he  imagined  he  felt  flow  over  his  hands. 
Tweuty  times,  thirty  times,  the  knife  entered,  tlie  body 
tossed.  This  became  terrible,  stifled  him,  overflowed, 
broke  up  the  niglit.  Oh!  to  give  such  a knife  stroke, 
satisfy  that  distant  desire,  know  what  one  expériences, 
taste  that  minute  in  which  one  lives  more  than  in  a 
whole  existence  l 

As  his  stifling  augmented,  Jacques  thought  that  the 
weight  of  Séverine  on  his  arm  alone  prevented  him  from 
sleeping.  Gently  taking  her  up,  he  carried  her  to  the 
bed,  upon  which  he  placed  her  without  awakening  her. 
At  first,  relieved,  he  breathed  easier,  believing  that  sleep 
would  corne  at  last.  But,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  tlie 
invisible  Angers  reopened  his  eyelids  ; and,  in  the  dark- 
ness,  the  murder  reappeared  in  bloody  strokes — the 
knife  entered,  the  body  tossed.  A red  rain  striped  the 
obscurity,  the  wound  in  the  throat,  of  enormous  size, 
gaped  like  a eut  madeby  a hatchet.  Then,  he  struggled 
no  longer,  but  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  a prey  to  that 
persistent  vision.  Ile  heard  within  himself  the  labor  of 
his  brain,  increased  tenfold,  a muttering  of  ail  his  organ- 
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ization.  This  came  from  very  far,  from  his  youth. 
Nevertheless,  lie  had  believed  liimself  cared,  for  this 
desire  had  been  dead  for  montlis,  with  the  possession  of 
that  woman  ; and  behold  never  before  had  lie  felt  it  so 
intense,  beneath  the  évocation  of  that  murder,  which 
awhile  ago,  leaning  against  him,  she  had  whispered  in  his 
ear.  He  had  put  lier  aside,  had  avoided  her  touoh, 
burned  by  the  slightest  contact  with  her.  An  insupport- 
able beat  mounted  along  his  spine,  as  if  the  chair  in 
which  he  was  seated  had  changed  into  a brazier. 
Prickling  sensations,  points  of  fire  shot  through  his 
breast.  He  grew  afraid  of  his  hands,  clasped  them  at 
first  uj)on  his  storaach  and  then  placed  them  beneath  him 
to  crush  them  down,  to  imprison  them,  as  if  he  dreaded 
some  abomination  on  their  part,  an  act  he  did  not  wish 
to  do  and  which  they  would  commit  in  spite  of  him. 

Eacli  time  the  cuckoo  dock  struck,  Jacques  counted  the 
strokes.  Four  o’clock,  five  o’clock,  six  o’clock.  He 
longed  for  day,  he  hoped  that  the  dawn  would  drive 
away  this  nightmare.  Hence,  now,  he  turned  toward 
the  Windows,  watchiiig  the  panes.  But  nothing  was 
there  save  the  vague  reflection  from  the  snow.  At  a 
quarter  to  five,  only  forty  minutes  behind  time,  he  had 
heard  the  direct  train  from  Havre  arrive,  which  proved 
that  the  circulation  had  been  re-established.  And  it 
was  not  until  after  seven  that  he  savv  the  window  panes 
whiten — a milky  pallor,  very  slow  in  coming.  At  last, 
the  chamber  brightened  with  that  confused  light  in 
which  the  furniture  seemed  to  float.  The  stove  reap- 
peared,  the  wardrobe,  the  buffet.  Hestillcould  not  close 
his  eyelids,  his  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  wer%  irritated  by  a 
need  of  seeing.  The  first  thing,  before  the  light  had 
fully  declared  itself,  he  had  rather  divined  than  perceived 
upon  the  table  the  knife  he  had  used  the  previous  even- 
ing  to  eut  the  cake.  He  no  longer  saw  anything  but 
that  knife,  a small  knife  with  a pointed  end.  The  grow- 
ing  day,  ail  the  white  light  from  the  two  Windows  now 
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entered  only  to  be  reflected  from  tbat  slender  blade.  And 
bis  terror  of  bis  bands  made  bim  plunge  tbem  furtber 
beneatb  bis  bodj,  for  be  felt  tbat  thej  were  agitated, 
rebellions,  stronger  tban  bis  will.  Were  tbey  going  to 
cease  belonging  to  bim  ? — bands  wbicb  bad  corne  to  bim 
from  anotber,  bands  bequeathed  to  bim  by  some  ancestor 
at  tbe  period  wben  man,  in  tbe  forest,  strangled  tbe 
beasts  ! 

In  order  to  see  tbe  knife  no  longer,  Jacques  turned 
tovvard  Séverine.  Sbe  was  sleeping  very  calmly,  breatb- 
ing  like  an  infant,  in  ber  great  fatigue.  Her  beavy  black 
locks,  wbicb  were  loosened,  made  ber  a sombre  pillow, 
flowing  down  to  her  sboulders  ; and,  beneatb  her  cbin, 
between  tbe  curls,  appeared  her  tbroat,  of  tbe  delicacy 
of  rnilk,  scarcely  toucbed  witb  pink.  He  stared  at  ber 
as  if  he  did  not  know  ber,  tbougb  he  adored  ber  and  bore 
ber  image  everywbere.  But  tbe  sight  of  tbat  wbite 
tbroat  seized  upon  bim  wbolly,  witb  a sudden,  inexorable 
fascination;  and,  witbin  bim,  witb  a borror  of  wbicb  be 
was  still  conscious,  be  felt  tbe  imperious  need  growing 
of  getting  tbe  knife  on  tbe  table  and  plunging  it  up  to 
tbe  handle  in  tbat  woman’s  flesb.  He  beard  tbe  dull 
tbud  of  tbe  blade  as  it  entered  ; he  saw  tbe  body  toss 
tbree  times,  tben  deatb  stiffen  it  beneatb  a red  flood. 
Struggling,  wisbing  to  tear  bimself  from  tbis  baunting, 
be  lost  eacb  second  a little  of  bis  will,  as  if  submerged 
by  tbe  fixed  idea,  at  tbat  extreme  border  wbere, 
vanquisbed,  one  yields  to  tbe  pusb  of  instinct.  Every- 
tbing  became  confused  ; bis  rebellions  bands,  tri  uni  pb- 
ing  over  bis  effort  to  bide  tbem,  freed  tbemselves,  escaped. 
And  he  under^tood  so  well  that„  for  tbe  future,  be  was  no 
longer  tbeir  master  and  tbat  tbey  would  brutally  satisfy 
tbemselves  if  be  continued  to  stare  at  Se'verine,  tbat,  witb 
ail  bis  remaining  strength,  he  tbrew  bimself  off  bis  chair, 
rolling  on  tbe  floor  like  a drunken  man.  Wben  be  got 
up  be  staggered,  bis  only  tbougbt  to  take  tbe  knife  and 
go  kill  anotber  woman  out  in  tbe  Street.  Tbis  time 
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his  desire  tortured  him  too  mucli,  it  was  impérative  that 
lie  should  kill  one.  Although  it  was  broad  daj  now,  the 
cliamber  appearedto  liini  full  of  ruddy  smoke,  a dawn  of 
icj  mist  in  whiçli  everything  was  buried.  Ile  was  qui  ver- 
ing  with  excitement  ; he  had  taken  the  knife,  hiding  it 
in  his  sleeve,  certain  of  killing  a woman,  the  tirst  he  met 
on  the  sidewalk,  when  a rustle  of  garments,  a prolonged 
sigh,  which  came  from  tlie  bed,  stopped  him,  nailed 
beside  the  table  and  turning  pale. 

It  was  Séverine,  who  was  awakening. 

“ What  ! are  you  going  out  already  ? ” 

He  did  not  answer,  he  did  not  look  at  her,  hoping  she 
would  fall  asleep  again. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” 

“ ünly  to  attend  to  an  affair  of  service,”  stammered 
he.  “ Sleep,  I will  return.” 

Then,  she  uttered  confused  words,  again  seized  upon 
by  torpor,  her  eyes  already  shut. 

“ Oh  ! l’in  sleepy,  l’m  sleepy  I Kiss  me  before  you 
go.” 

But  he  did  not  stir,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  turned, 
with  that  knife  in  his  hand,  if  he  saw  her  again,  it 
would  be  ail  over  with  the  will  which  was  stiffening 
him  there,  near  her.  In  spite  of  hirnself  his  hand 
would  raise,  would  plant  the  knife  in  her  throat. 

“ Corne  and  kiss  me  I ” 

lier  voice  died  away,  she  fell  asleep  again  very  gently, 
with  a caressing  murrnur.  And  he,  bewildered,  opened 
the  door,  fled. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  when  Jacques  found  hirnself 
upon  the  sidewalk  of  the  Rue  d’Amsterdam.  The 
snow  had  not  yet  been  cleared  away,  one  scarcely  heard 
tlie  tread  of  the  rare  passers.  Immediately  he  had  per- 
ceived  an  old  woman;  but  she  was  going  up  toward 
the  Rue  de  Londres,  he  did  not  followher.  Men  elbowed 
him,  he  went  down  in  the  direction  of  the  Place  du 
Havre,  holding  the  knife,  the  point  of  which  was  out  of 
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sight  up  his  sleeve.  As  a little  girl  of  about  fourteen 
came  out  of  a bouse  opposite,  he  crossed  tlie  Street; 
and  be  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  ber  enter  a bakerj 
adjoining.  His  impatience  vvassucb  tbat  bedid  notwait, 
searcbing  furtber,  continuing  to  go  down  tbe  Street. 
Silice  be  bad  quitted  tbe  cbarnber  witb  tbat  knife  it  bad 
been  no  longer  be  wbo  was  acting,  but  tbe  otber,  tbe 
one  wbombe  bad  so  frequently  felt  agitating  bimself  in 
tbe  deptbs  of  bis  being,  tbat  unknown  corne  from  very 
far,  burning  witb  tbe  bereditary  tbirst  for  murder.  He 
bad  killed  in  tbe  past,  be  wisbed  to  kill  again.  And 
tbe  tbings  around  Jacques  seemed  tobe  only  portions  of 
a dream,  for  be  saw  tbem  tbrougb  bis  fixed  idea.  His 
daily  life  was  as  if  abolisbed,  be  walked  like  a somnam- 
bulist,  witbout  memory  of  tbe  past,  witbout  looking  for- 
ward  to  tbe  future,  a prey  wbolly  to  bis  need.  From  bis 
body  wbicb  was  going  along  bis  personality  was  absent. 
Twü  women,  wbo  toucbed  bim  as  tbey  passed  abead  of 
bim,  made  bim  basten  bis  steps;  and  be  bad  overtaken 
tbem  wben  a man  stopped  tbem.  Ail  tbree  laugbed 
and  cbatted.  Tbis  man  baving  deranged  bis  plans,  be 
followed  anotber  woman  wbo  passed,  puny  and  dark, 
witb  a poor  air  beneatb  a tbin  sbawl.  Sbe  advanced 
witb  slow  steps  toward  some  task  execrated  witbout 
doubt,  bard  and  meanly  paid,  for  sbe  was  not  in  baste 
and  ber  face  was  bopelessly  sad.  Neitber  did  be  basten 
now  tbat  be  bad  a victim,  waiting  to  cboose  tbe  spot 
wbere  be  could  strike  at  bis  ease.  Witbout  doubt,  sbe 
saw  tliat  tbe  young  fellow  was  folio wing  ber  and  ber 
eyes  turned  toward  bim  witb  unspeakable  sadness  in  ber 
astonisbrnent  tbat  be  sbould  find  anytbing  attractive 
about  ber.  Already  sbe  bad  led  bim  tb  tbe  middle  of 
tbe  Eue  du  Havre  ; sbe  bad  turned  twice  again,  eacb 
time  preventing  bim  from  planting  in  ber  tbroat  tbe 
knife  wbicb  be  bad  drawn  from  bis  sleeve.  Sbe  bad 
poverty-stricken  eyes,  so  imploring  I Down  tbere,  wben 
sbe  left  tbe  sidewalk,  be  would  strike.  And,  suddenly, 
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lie  made  a turn,  starting  off  in  pursuit  of  anotber 
womaû,  wlio  was  vvalking  in  an  opposite  direction.  Tins 
vvitbout  reasoii,  without  will,  because  slie  had  passed  at 
tliat  minute  and  it  was  tlius. 

Jacques,  beliind  ber,  returned  toward  tbe  depot.  Tbis 
woman,  wbo  was  very  brisk,  waiked  with  a little, 
resounding  step  ; and  she  was  adorably  pretty,  already 
fat,  blonde,  witb  beautiful  eyesof  gayety  wbicb  lauglied 
witb  enjoyment  of  life.  Slie  did  not  even  reinark  tbat 
a rnaii  was  following  ber;  slie  was  evidently  in  a liurry, 
for  sbe  swiftly  mounted  tbe  stejis  of  tbe  Cour  du 
Havre,  clinibed  to  tbe  great  hall  along  wbicb  sbe  almost 
ran  to  tbrow  lierself  toward  tbe  ticket  grating  of  tbe 
line  of  the  Ceinture.  And,  as  sbe  dernanded  a first-class 
ticket  for  Auteuil,  Jacques  also  took  one,  accompanied 
ber  through  the  waiting-roorns,  upon  the  quay,  even  to 
lier  compartment,  in  wbicb  lie  installed  bimself  beside 
ber.  The  train  departed  irnmediately.  Hetbougbt: 

“ I bave  the  time,  I will  kill  ber  in  a tunnel.” 

But,  opposite  them,  an  old  lady,  tbe  only  otber  person 
wbo  had  got  in,  had  recognized  the  young  woman. 

“ Whatl  it’s  you  I Wbere  are  you  going  at  sucb  an 
eavly  bour  ? ” 

The  otber  burst  into  a bearty  laugb,  witb  a gesture  of 
cornical  despair. 

“ To  tbink  tbat  one  can  do  notbing  without  being 
seen  ! I bope  you  won’t  betray  me.  To-rnorrow  is  rriy 
busband’s  birtbday,  and,  as  soon  as  be  went  out  to  bis 
business,  I started  off  ; I am  going  to  Auteuil  to  visit  a 
borticulturist’s  wbere  there  is  an  orcbid  wbicb  lie  madly 
desires  to  possess.  A surprise,  you  understand.” 

Tbe  old  lady  nodded  ber  bead,  witb  an  air  of  softened 
benevolence. 

“ And  is  baby  well  ? ” 

“ Tbe  little  one  ! Ob  I a real  cbarm  ! You  know  I 
weaned  ber  a week  ago.  You  ought  to  see  ber  eat  ber 
Soup.  We  are  ail  too  well — it’s  scandalous  I ” 
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She  laiiglied  louder,  sLowing  lier  wldte  teetli  Letv/een 
tlie  pure  "blood  of  lier  lips.  And  Jacques,  wbo  Lad 
placed  bimself  on  ber  rigbt,  tbe  knife  in  bis  band,  bid- 
deii  bebind  bis  tbigb,  tbougbt  tbat  be  would  be  in  a very 
good  position  to  strike.  Ile  bad  only  to  raise  bis  arm  and 
make  a balf-turn  to  bave  ber  at  bis  band.  But,  in  tbe 
tunnel  of  tbe  Batigriolles,  tbe  idea  of  her  bat  strings 
stopped  bim. 

“ Tbere  is  a knot  tbere  tbat  will  embarrass  me,” 
tbougbt  be.  “ I want  to  be  sure.” 

TJie  two  woineu  continued  to  cbat  gajly. 

“ So  I see  tbat  yoidre  liappy.” 

“ Happy  ! Ab  I if  I only  couM  tell  you  ! l’m  in  a 
dream.  Two  years  ago  I was  notbing  at  ail.  You 
remember  tbat  it  wasn’t  very  amusing  at  my  aunt’s  ; 
and  not  a sou  of  dowry  I Wben  be  came  I trembled,  so 
deeply  did  1 fall  in  love  witb  bim.  But  be  was  so  band- 
sorne,  so  ricb.  And  be  is  mine,  be  is  my  busband  and 
we  bave  baby  I I tell  you  tbat  it’s  too  mucb  ! ” 

On  studying  tbe  knot  of  tbe  bat  strings,  Jacques  bad 
discovered  tbat  tbere  was  below  it,  attacbed  to  a bit  of 
black  velvet,  a big  gold  rnedallion  ; and  be  calculated 
everytbing. 

“ 1 will  grab  ber  neck  witb  my  left  band  and  tbrust 
aside  tbe  rnedallion  as  I tbrovv  back  ber  bead,  in  order 
to  bave  ber  tbroat  bare.” 

Tbe  train  stopped  and  was  off  again  every  minute. 
Sbort  tunnels  succeeded  eacb  otber,  at  Courcelles,  at 
Neuilly.  Presently,  a second  would  suffice. 

“Did  you  go  to  tbe  seaside  tbis  summer?”  resumed 
tbe  old  lady. 

“Yes,  in  Bretagne,  six  weeks,  in  tbe  deptbs  of  a 
sequestered  nook,  a paradise.  Tben,  we  spent  Septem- 
ber  in  Poitou,  at  tbe  bouse  of  my  fatber-in-lavv,  wbo 
owns  large  forests  tbere.” 

“ And  sliall  yoil  not  install  yoursclves  in  theSoutb  for 
tbe  winter  ? ” 
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“ Yes,  we  shall  go  to  Cannes  toward  tlie  15tli.  Tlie 
liouse  is  rented.  A bit  of  delicious  garden,  the  sea 
opposite.  We  bave  sent  a person  down  tliere  wlio  is 
getting  everytiiing  ready  to  receive  us.  It’s  not  because 
we’re  eitlier  of  us  cliilly,  but  the  sunsliine’s  so  nice  ! 
Then,  we  sliall  return  in  March.  The  next  yearwe  will 
remain  in  Paris.  In  two  years,  when  baby  lias  grown  to 
be  a big  girl,  we  shall  travel.  But  I don’t  know  ail 
we’re  going  to  do  ! It’s  a continuai  fête!  ” 

She  was  overflowing  with  such  felicity  that,  yielding 
to  her  need  of  expansion,  she  turned  toward  Jacques, 
toward  that  unknown,  to  smile  upon  him.  In  this 
movement  the  knot  of  the  hat  strings  was  displaced, 
the  medallion  cast  aside  and  the  throat  appeared,  pink 
and  white,  with  a slight  dimple  which  the  shadow 
gilded. 

Jacques’  fingers  had  tightened  upon  the  handle  of  the 
knife,  while  he  took  an  irrevocable  resolution. . 

“ It’s  there,  in  that  place,  that  I will  strike.  Yes, 
presently,  in  the  tunnel  before  reaching  Passy.” 

But  at  the  Trocadéro  station  an  employé  got  in,  who, 
being  acquainted  with  him,  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the 
service,  of  a theft  of  charcoal  of  which  an  engineer  and 
bis  fireman  had  just  been  convicted.  And,  from  that 
moment,  everything  became  confused,  he  could  never 
later  exactly  re-establish  the  facts.  The  laughter  had 
continued,  a radi^mce  of  such  happiness  that  he  seemed 
to  be  penetrated  and  made  drowsy  by  it.  Perhaps  he 
went  as  fiir  as  Auteuil  with  the  two  women:  only  he  did 
not  rernember  that  they  got  out  there.  He  had  finished 
by  finding  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  without 
knowing  how  he  got  there.  But  of  what  he  kept  the 
sensation  very  clearly  was  having  thrown,  from  the  top 
of  the  strand,  the  knife  which  had  remained  in  his  hand, 
the  blade  up  his  sleeve.  Then  he  knew  nothing  further, 
stupefied,  absent  from  his  being,  from  which  the  other 
had  gone  also  with  the  knife.  He  must  bave  walked  for 
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liours  through  tlie  streets  and  squares  at  tbe  hazard  of 
Lis  body.  People  and  houses  remained  very  indistinctly 
in  his  mind.  Without  doubt  he  had  entered  somewhere, 
to  eat  in  tbe  deptbs  of  a crovvded  bail,  for  be  again 
plainly  saw  wbite  plates.  Ile  bad  also  tbe  persistent 
impression  of  a red  poster  upon  a closed  sbop.  And 
after  tbis  ail  sank  into  a black  gulf,  into  a void  wbere 
tbere  was  neitber  time  nor  space,  wbere  he  bad  lain 
inert  for  centuries  perhaps. 

When  he  returned  to  birnself,  Jacques  was  inhislittle 
chamber  of  tbe  Eue  Cardinet,  fallen  across  his  bed,  witb 
ail  his  clothes  on.  Instinct  had  brought  bim  back  tbere 
like  a worn  out  dog  which drags  itself  toits  kennel.  But 
he  did  not  remember  either  having  climbed  tbe  stairway 
or  having  gone  to  sleep.  He  awoke  from  a slumber  of 
lead,  frigbtened  at  suddenly  resuming  possession  of  him- 
self,  as  after  a profound  fainting  fit.  Perhaps  he  had 
slept  tbree  bours,  perhaps  three  days.  And,  ail  at  once, 
memory  returned  to  bim  : the  nigbt  spent  in  tbe  cbam- 
ber  with  Séverine,  tbe  confession  of  tbe  murder,  bis 
departure  like  a carnivorous  animal  in  quest  of  blood. 
He  had  no  longer  been  in  himself,  be  found  birnself 
again  tbere  with  tbe  stupor  of  tbe  things  which  had 
been  done  outside  of  his  will.  Tben,  tbe  recollection 
tbat  tbe  young  woman  was  waiting  for  bim  put  bim  on 
bis  feet  with  a bound.  Ile  looked  at  his  w^atch,  saw 
that  it  was  already  four  o’clock  ; and,  his  head  ernpty, 
very  calrn  as  after  a strong  bleeding,  he  hastened  to 
return  to  tbe  Impasse  d’Amsterdam. 

Until  noon,  Séverine  had  slept  profoundly.  After- 
vvards,  awakened,  surprised  at  not  seeing  Jacques  still 
tbere,  sbe  bad  rekindled  tbe  fire  in  tbe  stove  ; and,  clad 
at  last,  dying  of  inanition,  sbe  bad  decided,  toward  two 
o’clock,  to  go  eat  something  in  a neigbboring  restaurant. 
When  Jacques  appeared,  she  had  just  corne  up-stairs 
again,  after  having  done  several  errands. 

“ Ob  ! bow  uneasy  I bave  been  ! ” 
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And  slie  cliing  about  his  neck,  she  looked  liim  straiglit 
in  the  ejes. 

“ Wliat  bas  happened  ? ” 

He,  exbausted,  bis  flesb  cold,  reassured  ber  tranquilly, 
without  tbe  sligbtest  evidence  of  trouble. 

“ Wiiy,  notbing,  a misérable  task.  Wben  tbej  get 
liold  of  you,  tbey  won’t  let  yo\i  go.” 

Tben,  lowering  ber  voice,  she  said,  bumbly,  cajo- 
liiigly 

“ Think  wbat  I imaginedî  Ob  ! a wretcbed  idea 
wbicb  gave  me  pain!  Yes,  1 said  to  myself  that,  per- 
baps,  after  wbat  I bad  confessed  to  you,  you  wanted 
notbing  more  to  do  witli  me.  And  I believed  tbat  you 
bad  gone  away  to  returii  again  never,  ne  ver  1 ” 

Her  tears  began  to  flow,  sbe  burst  into  sobs. 

“ Ab  1 if  you  knew  bow  mucb  I need  people  to  be  kind 
to  me  1 Only  kindness  can  make  me  forget.  Now  tbat 
I bave  told  you  ail  my  misfortunes,  don’t  abandon  me. 
Ob  1 I conjure  you,  dbn’t  abandon  me  1 ” 

Jacques  was  greatly  toucbed.  He  rnurmured  : 

“ Ho,  no,  do  not  fear  that.” 

And,  overcome,  be  also  wept,  beneatb  tbe  fatality  of 
tbat  abominable  evil  wbicli  bad  just  resumed  possession 
of  bim,  of  wbicb  be  never  would  be  cured.  It  was  a 
shame,  a despair  witbout  bounds. 

“ Be  kind  to  me,  too,  obi  as  kind  as  you  can,  for  I 
bave  as  mucb  need  of  kindness  as  you  1 ” 

Sbe  quivered,  wisbed  to  know  wbat  be  meant. 

“ You  bave  troubles;  tell  me  wbat  tbey  are.” 

‘‘  Ho,  no,  not  troubles,  things  wbicb  do  not  exist,  sor- 
rows  wbicb  make  me  borribly  unbappy,  witbout  it  being 
even  possible  to  talk  of  them.” 

Tbey  clung  to  eacb  otber,  confounded  tbe  frigbtful 
melancboly  of  tbeir  pain.  It  was  an  infinité  suffering, 
witbout  possible  forgetfulness,  without  pardon.  They 
wept  and  tbey  felt  upon  them  the  blind  forces  of  life, 
made  up  of  struggle  and  deatb. 
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“ Corne,”  said  Jacques,  freeing  himself  the  first,  “ it  is 
time  to  think  of  our  departure.  Tliis  evening  you  will  be 
in  Havre.” 

Séverine,  sombre,  ber  glances  lost  inspace,  murmured, 
after  a silence  : 

“ If  I were  but  free,  if  my  liusband  were  no  longer 
here  ! Ah  ! then  how  happy  we  would  be  together,  liow 
quickly  we  would  forget  ! ” 

He  niade  a violent  gesture,  be  tbougbt  aloud. 

“ Nevertbeless,  we  cannot  kill  bim  ! ” 

She  stared  at  bim  fîxedly  and  be  gave  a start,  aston- 
isbed  at  baving  said  tbat  thing,  of  which  be  had  never 
tliougbt.  Silice  be  wished  to  kill,  why  did  he  not  kill 
tbatembarrassing  man?  And,  asbe  was  quitting  ber  at 
last  to  hasten  to  tbe  dépôt,  sbe  ran  to  bim  and  kissed 
bim. 

“ Oh  ! be  kind  to  me  and  I will  be  kinder  to  you,  ob  1 
very  much  kinder  ! Farewell  ; we  sball  be  bappy  y et  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


roübaud’s  danger. 


T Havre,  thenceforward  Jacques  and  Séverine  dis- 


AA  played  great  prudence,  seized  upon  by  uiieasiness, 
Since  Éoubaud  knew  ail,  would  he  not  watch  thern, 
surprise  them,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  upon  them  in 
a flash  ? They  recalled  liis  jealous  rage  of  tlie  past,  his 
brutalities  of  a former  railvvay  porter,  striking  with 
clenched  fists.  And,  indeed,  it  seeined  to  them,  on  see- 
ing  him  so  dull,  so  mute,  with  his  troubled  eyes,  tliat  he 
must  be  meditating  some  ferocious  trick,  an  ambuscade, 
by  which  he  would  get  them  in  his  power.  Hence,  dur- 
ing  the  first  month,  they  saw  each  other  oiily  with  a 
tbousand  précautions,  always  on  tlie  alert. 

Eoubaud,  meanwhile,  had  absented  himself  more  and 
more.  Perhaps  lie  disappeared  thus  only  to  retuni 
unexpectedly  and  surprise  them.  But  this  fear  was  not 
j-ealized.  On  the  contrary,  his  absences  were  prolonged 
to  such  a point  that  he  was  ne  ver  there,  escaping  as  soon 
as  he  wasfree,  returning  only  at  the  précisé  minute  wlien 
the  service  clairned  him.  The  weeks  when  he  was  on 
day  duty  he  found  the  means,  at  ten  o’clock,  of  break- 
fasting  in  flve  minutes,  then  of  not  reappearing  before 
lialf-past  eleven  o’clock  ; and,  in  the  evening,  at  flve 
o’clock,  when  his  colleague  came  down  to  replace  him, 
he  went  olf  frequently  for  tlie  entire  night.  Scarcely  did 
he  take  a few  hours’  sleep.  It  was  the  same  thing  the 
weeks  of  night  duty  ; free  then  from  flve  o’clock  in  the 
moriiing,  eating  and  sleeping  without,  doubtless,  at  ail 
e vents  "not  returning  until  flve  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
For  a long  while,  in  this  disorder,  he  had  preserved  the 
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punctualitj  of  a model  employé,  always  présent  at  tlie 
exact  minute,  so  fatigued  sometimes  that  he  could  hardi  y 
keep  upon  his  legs,  but  doing  so,  however,  conscien- 
tiously  attending  to  his  business.  But  now  lapses  h ad 
corne,  Twice  already  the  other  under  station  master, 
Moulin,  had  been  forced  to  wait  an  hour  for  hirn.  One 
morning  even,  after  breakfast,  learning  that  lie  had  not 
reappeared,  he  had  supplied  his  place,  like  a good  fellow, 
in  order  to  save  him  a reprimand.  And  ail  Eoubaud’s 
service  had  commenced  thus  to  expérience  tins  slow 
disorganization.  In  the  daytime  he  was  no  longer  the 
active  man,  dispatching  or  receiving  a train  only  after 
having  personally  seen  to  eyerything,  noting  the  slight- 
est  facts  in  his  report  to  the  chief  station  master,  hard  to 
others  and  to  hirnself.  At  night,  he  slept  a sleep  of 
lead  in  the  big  fauteuil  in  his  office.  Avvakened,  he 
seerned  still  drowsy,  came  and  went  upon  the  quay  with 
his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  gave  in  a faint  voice 
orders,  the  execution  of  which  he  did  not  verify.  Every- 
thing  went  on  notwithstanding  through  the  acquired  force 
of  habit,  except  a collision  due  to  a bit  of  négligence  on 
his  part,  a passenger  train  sent  upon  a freight  siding. 
His  colleagues  were  merely  amused,  sayingthat  he  went 
on  sprees. 

The  truth  was  that  Boubaud  at  présent  lived  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Café  du  Commerce,  in  the  little  out- 
of-the-way  room,  which  had  gradually  beconie  a gamb- 
ling  hell.  It  was  related  that  women  went  there  every 
nigiit  ; but  really  only  one  could  hâve  been  found  there, 
the  wife  of  a retired  captain,  herself  an  immoderate 
gambler.  The  under  station  master  satisfied  only  the 
sad  passion  for  gaming,  awakened  in  him  on  the  rnorrow 
of  the  murder  by  the  hazard  of  a game  of  piquet,  after- 
wards  strengthened  and  changed  into  an  imperious  cus- 
tom  for  the  absolute  distraction,  the  annihilation  it 
procured  for  him.  It  had  taken  possession  of  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  ail  other  desires,  it  held  him  now  in  his 
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entirety  as  tlie  sole  satisfaction  witli  which  he  was  con- 
teiited.  It  was  not  that  reinorse  had  ever  tormeiited  hiin 
with  the  need  of  obiivion  ; but,  in  the  sliock  by  wliich 
his  fainily  relations  had  been  vvrecked,  amid  bis  ruined 
life,  he  had  found  the  consolation,  the  benumbing  of 
scltish  happiness  whicli  he  could  taste  alone  ; and  every- 
thing  had  now  sunk  in  the  depths  of  that  passion  which 
was  completing  his  disorganization.  Liquor  would  not 
hâve  given  him  lighter  hours,  hours  passing  more  rap- 
idly  and  free  to  such  a point.  He  was  released  even 
froni  the  care  of  life,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  living 
wilh  an  extraordinary  intensity,  disinterestedly,  without 
being  further  touched  by  those  annoyances  which  in  the 
past  had  made  him  almost  burst  with  rage.  And  his 
heaith  was  very  good,  setting  aside  the  fatigue  of  the 
nights  thus  spent;  he  was  even  getting  fat — a heavy  and 
yellow  fat — his  eyelids  drooping  over  his  weary  eyes. 
When  he  returned  to  his  apartments,  with  the  slowness 
of  his  sleepy  movements,  he  felt  only  a suprême  indif- 
férence for  everytliing. 

The  night  Koubaud  had  corne  home  to  get  the  300 
francs  in  gold  from  under  the  floor,  he  wished  to  pay  M. 
Gauche,  the  commissary  of  surveillance,  the  aggregate 
of  several  successive  losses.  The  latter,  an  old  player, 
had  plentyof  sang-froid,  which  rendered  hirn  formidable. 
But  he  said  he  played  only  for  pleasure,  which  did  not 
pi-event  him  from  frequently  shuffling  the  cards  for  the 
entire  evening  and  gathering  in  ail  the  raoney  of  the 
others.  Rurnors  had  circulated,  he  also  was  accused  of 
being  so  inexact  at  his  postthat  tliere  was  question  of 
forcing  him  to  resign.  But  the  matter  dragged  ; why 
exact  more  zeal  when  there  was  so  little  to  be  donc  ? 
And  he  still  contented  himself  with  appearing  for  an 
instant  on  the  quays  of  the  dépôt,  where  everybody 
bovved  to  him. 

Three  weeks  later  Roubaud  again  owed  nearly  400 
francs  to  M.  Gauche.  Ile  had  explained  that  the  inheri- 
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tance  received  by  liis  wife  liad  put  them  greatly  at  tlieir 
ease  ; but  lie  had  added  witli  a laugh  tliat  tlie  latter  kept 
tlie  keys  of  tbe  safe,  whicli  excused  bis  slowness  in  pay- 
311g  bis  gambliug  debts.  Tbeii,  one  morning  wben  be 
was  alone,  annoyed,  be  again  raised  tbe  plank  and  took 
froin  tbe  biding-place  a tbousand -franc  note.  He 
trernbled  in  every  lirnb,  be  bad  not  experienced  sucb  an 
e mot  ion  tbe  nigbt  be  took  tbe  gold  pièces  ; witbout 
doubt,  he  bad  considered  tlieni  but  odd  money,  wbile 
tbe  tbeft  commenced  witb  tbis  note.  An  uneasiness 
pricked  bis  flesb  wben  be  tbougbt  of  tbose  accursed 
îunds  wbicb  be  bad  promised  bimself  never  to  toucb. 
In  tbe  past  be  Imd  sworn  ratber  to  die  of  bunger  and, 
nevertheless,  be  was  taking  tbern,  and  be  could  not  bave 
told  bow  bis  scruples  bad  vanisbed — a little  eacb  day, 
doubtless,  in  tbe  slow  fermentation  of  tbe  murdcr.  ïn 
tbe  clepths  of  tbe  hole  be  bad  believed  tbat  be  felt  a 
dainpness,  sometbing  soft  and  nauseous  of  vdiicb  be  bad 
a borror.  Hurriedly  he  replaced  tbe  plank,  renewing 
tlie  oatb  to  eut  off  bis  band  ratber  tlian  take  it  up  again. 
Ilis  wife  bad  not  seen  birn,  be  bi'eatbed,  relieved,  and 
drank  a big  glass  of  water  to  recover  bimself.  Now,  bis 
beart  beat  witb  joy  at  the  idea  of  bis  debt  paid  and  of  ail 
that  sum  witb  wbicb  be  would  })lay. 

But,  wben  it  was  necessary  to  get  tbe  note  cbanged, 
Roubaud’s  anguisb  recommenced.  Formerly  be  was 
brave,  be  would  bave  surrendered  bimself  liad  be  not 
committed  tbe  stupidity  of  mixing  bis  wife  up  in  tlie 
business  ; wbile  at  présent  tbe  mere  tbougbt  of  tlie 
gendarmes  gave  bim  a cold  sweat.  It  was  in  vain  lie 
knew  tliat  justice  did  not  possess  tbe  nu m bers  of  tbe 
vanisbed  notes  and  tliat,  besides,  tbe  case  was  slumber- 
ing,  forever  buried  in  tbe  pasteboard  boxes  of  classifica- 
tioii  : afear  seized  upon  bim  as  soon  as  be  projected  enter- 
ing  anywbere  to  dernand  change.  For  five  days  be  kept 
tbe  bill  about  bim  ; and  it  was  a continuai  babit.  a need 
of  feeling  it,  of  displacing  it,  of  not  separating  bimself 
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from  it  at  niglit.  He  constructed  verj  complicated  plans, 
always  runniiig  against  uiifureseen  fears.  At  first  lie  had 
searched  in  the  dépôt  : why  sliould  a colleague,  charged 
with  receipts,  not  take  it  froin  iiim  ? Then,  that  liaving 
appeared  to  him  extremely  dangerous,  lie  had  tliouglit 
of  going  to  the  other  end  of  Havre,  without  his  uniform 
cap,  tliere  to  buy  no  rnatter  what.  But  would  not  tlie 
dealer  be  astonislied  to  see  him  présent  so  large  a sum 
when  the  object  purchased  was  trifling  ? And  he  had 
decided  to  offer  the  note  at  the  tobacco  store  of  the 
Cours  Napoléon,  which  he  entered  daily  : was  not  that 
the  easiest  course  ? It  was  known  that  he  had  corne 
into  an  inheri tance,  the  cash-taker  could  not  be  sur- 
prised.  He  walked  to  the  door,  felthimself  weakcn  and 
went  down  toward  the  Yauban  basin  to  excite  his 
courage.  After  a half  hour’s  promenade,  he  returned 
without  having  yet  decided.  And,  that  very  evening, 
at  the  Café  du  Commerce,  as  M.  Cauche  was  there,  a 
sudden  fit  of  bravado  made  him  draw  the  note  from  his 
pocket  and  ask  the  proprietress  to  change  it  for  him  ; 
but  she  had  not  the  money,  she  was  compelled  to  send 
the  waiter  with  it  to  the  tobacco  store.  They  even 
joked  about  the  note,  which  ^seemed  entirely  new, 
although  it  was  dated  ten  years.back,  The  commissary 
of  surveillance  had  taken  it  and  turned  it  over,  saying 
that  for  sure  it  had  slept  in  the  depths  of  some  hiding- 
place. 

Weeks  elapsed,  and  the  money  Koubaud  had  in  his 
hands  finished  exciting  his  passion.  It  was  not  that  he 
played  a heavy  game,  but  ill-luck  pursned  him,  so  con- 
stant,  so  fierce,  that  the  small  losses  of  each  day,  added 
up,  reached  a large  sum.  Toward  the  close  of  the  montii 
he  again  found  himself  without  a sou,  already  owing 
several  louis  on  his  word,  sick  from  no  longer  daring  to 
touch  a card.  However,  he  struggled,  nearly  taking  to  his 
bed.  The  idea  of  the  nine  notes  which  were  slumbering 
there,  beneath  the  floor  of  the  salle-à-manger,  was  a con- 
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tinual  nightmare  to  liim;  he  saw  them  tlirough  the 
wood,  be  lélt  tbem  warm  his  soles.  To  think  that  if  lie 
had  so  wisbed  be  could  bave  taken  anotberl  But  be 
bad  sworii  firrniy  tbis  time,  be  would  ratber  bave  put 
bis  baud  in  tbe  fire  tban  search  tbe  biding-place  anew. 
And,  one  evening  wben  Sëverine.bad  gone  to  sleep  early, 
be  raised  tbe  pîank,  yielding  witb  rage,  dismayed  by 
sucb  sorrovv  tbat  bis  eyes  filled  witb  tears.  What  was 
tbe  good  of  resisting- tbus  ? It  would  be  only  useless 
suffering,  for  be  cornprebended  tbat  be  would  now  take 
tbe  notes,  one  by  one,  to  tbe  last. 

Tbe  next  morning  Séverine  noticed  by  chance  a fresb 
scratcb  on  one  of  tbe  sides  of  tbe  plank.  Sbe  stooped 
and  found  traces  of  a rem o val.  Evidently  ber  busband 
was  continuing  to  take  tbe  money.  And  sbe  was  aston- 
isbed  at  tbe  fit  of  anger  wbicb  came  upon  ber,  for  usually 
sbe  was  not  mercenary;  witbout  counting  tbat  sbe  also 
believed  berself  resolved  to  die  of  bunger  ratber  tban 
toucb  tbose  blood-stained  notes.  But  were  tbey  not  as 
mucb  bers  as  bis?  Wby  did  be  dispose  of  tbem 
covertly,  witbout  even  Consulting  ber  ? Until  dinner  sbe 
was  tormented  by  tbe  need  of  a certainty,  and  sbe 
would,  in  ber  turn,  bave  displaced  tbe  plank  to  see  if  sbe 
bad  not  felt  a little  cbill  in  ber  bair  at  tbe  tbougbt  of 
searcbing  tbere  ail  alone.  Would  not  tbe  dead  arise  from 
tbat  bole?  Tbis  infantile  fear  made  tbe  salle-à-manger 
so  disagreeable  to  ber  tbat  sbe  took  ber  work  and  sbut 
berself  up  in  ber  cbamber. 

Tben,  in  tbe  evening,  as  tbey  were  eating  togetber  in 
silence  tbe  remains  of  a ragoût,  a new  irritation  seized 
upon  lier  on  seeing  Roubaud  cast  involuntary  glances  at 
tbe  corner  of  tbe  floor. 

“You  bave  again  taken  some  of  it,  eb?”  demanded 
sbe,  suddenly. 

He  raised  bis  liead,  astonisbed. 

“Some  of  wbat? ” 

“ Oh  ! don’t  act  tbe  innocent,  you  understand  me  well 
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enougli.  But  listen:  I don’t  want  you  to  take  any  of  it 
again,  because  it  is  no  more  yours  than  mine  and  because 
it  makes  me  sick  to  know  tliat  you  are  touching  it,” 

Ilabitually  lie  avoided  quarrels.  The  life  in  comrnon 
was  no  longer  anytliing  but  the  foroed  contact  of  two 
beings  bound  one  to  the  other,  passing  whole  days  with- 
out  exchanging  a word,  going  and  coming  side  by  side 
as  strangers  for  the  future,  indifferent  and  solitary. 
Hence  he  contented  himself  with  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
refusing  ail  explanation. 

But  she  was  greatly  excited,  she  intended  to  finish 
with  the  question  of  that  money  hidden  there,  from 
which  she  had  suffered  since  the  period  of  the  crime. 

“ I want  you  to  answer  me.  Dare  you  tell  me  that 
you  haven’t  touched  it?” 

“ What  différence  does  that  make  to  you?” 

“It  makes  so  much  différence  that  it  gives  me  a turn. 
To-day  again  I was  afraid,  I could  not  stay  here.  Every 
tirne  you  meddle  with  it  I hâve  frightful  dreams  for 
three  nights.  We  never  speak  of  it.  So,  behave  your- 
self  and  don’t  force  me  to  mention  it.” 

Ile  looked  at  her  with  his  big  fixed  eyes,  he  repeated, 
heavily  : 

“ What  différence  does  it  make  to  you  if  I touch  it,  if 
I don’t  compel  you  to  do  so?  It’s  my  business,  it  coii- 
cerns  me.” 

She  made  a violent  gesture,  which  she  suppressed. 
T lien,  upset,  with  a visage  expressive  of  suffering  and 
disgust,  she  said  : 

“Ah!  I don’t  understand  you.  You  were  an  honest 
rnan,  however.  Yes,  you  would  never  hâve  taken  a sou 
from  any  one.  And  what  you  hâve  done,  that  may  be 
pardoned,  for  you  were  mad,  as  you  had  made  me  mad 
myself.  But  that  money,  ah  1 that  abominable  money, 
which  should  hâve  ceased  to  exist  for  you  and  which 
you  are  stealing  sou  by  sou  for  your  pleasure  ! What 
has  happened,  how  can  you  descend  so  low?  ” 
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Ile  listened  to  lier  and,  in  a minute  of  lucidity,  lie  also 
was  astonislied  at  having  arrived  at  theft.  The  phases 
of  the  slow  demoralization  were  effaced,  lie  could  not 
rebind  vvhat  the  murder  had  eut  around  him,  neither  could 
lie  explain  how  another  existence,  alrnost  a nevv  beiiig, 
il  ad  commenced  with  his  household  destrojed,  his  wife 
estranged  and  hostile.  But  instantly  the  irréparable 
resurned  possession  of  him,  he  made  a gesture  as  if  to 
disembarrass  himself  of  irnportunate  reflections. 

“ When  it’s  stupid  at  home,”  growled  he,  “one  seeks 
amusement  elsewhere.  Since  you  don’t  love  me  any 
longer ” 

“ Oh  ! no,  I don’t  love  you  any  longer  I ” 

Ile  stared  at  her,  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  his 
face  invaded  by  a flow  of  blood. 

“ Then,  let  me  be  ! Do  I prevent  you  from  amusing 
yourself?  Do  I judge  you?  There  are  many  things 
which  an  honest  man  would  do  in  my  place  and  which 
I do  not  do.  First,  I should  hâve  kicked  you  out-of- 
doors.  After  tliat  I would  not  bave  stolen,  perhaps.” 

She  had  grown  ghastly  pale,  for  she  also  had  often 
thought  that,  when  a man,  a jealous  man,  is  ravaged  by 
an  internai  evil  to  the  extent  of  tolerating  another  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  wife,  it  is  an  indication  of  a 
spreading  moral  gangrené,  killing  the  other  scruples, 
disorganizing  the  entire  conscience.  But  she  struggled 
with  herself,  she  refused  to  be  responsible.  And  she  cried 
out  : 

“ I forbid  you  to  touch  the  money  ! ” 

He  had  finished  eating.  Tranquilly  he  folded  his 
napkin,  then  he  arose,  saying  with  a bantering  air: 

“ We  will  divide,  if  that’s  what  you  want  ! ” 

Already  he  was  stooping  as  if  to  raise  the  plank. 
She  sprang  forward,  placed  her  foot  upon  it. 

“Ho,  nol  You  know  that  l’d  rather  die.  Don’t  open 
that.  No,  no  ! — not  before  me  ! ” 

Séverine  that  evening  had  an  appointment  to  rneet 
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Jacques  behind  the  freiglit  dépôt,  and  when  slie  retnrned 
Lomé,  the  scene  with  her  husband  came  back  to  lier 
and  she  double-locked  herself  in  her  chamber.  Eon- 
baud  was  on  night  duty,  she  did  not  even  fear  that 
he  would  corne  in  to  go  to  bed,  as  that  rarely  happeiied. 
But,  with  the  bed  clotlies  drawn  up  to  her  chin  and  the 
larnp  turned  down,  she  was  unable  to  sleep.  Wliy  had 
she  refused  to  divide?  And  she  did  not  find  so  brisk 
the  revoit  of  her  honesty  at  the  idea  of  profiting  by  that 
money.  Had  she  not  accepted  the  legacy  of  the  Croix- 
de-Maufras  property?  She  might  as  well  take  the 
money  also.  Then,  the  chill  returned.  Ho,  no,  neverî 
Ordinary  money  slie  would  hâve  taken  ; what  she  dare 
not  touch,  from  fear  of  having  her  fingers  burned  by  it, 
was  that  money  stolen  from  a dead  man,  the  abomina- 
ble money  of  murder.  She  calmed  herself  anew,  she 
reasoned  : it  was  not  to  spend  it  that  she  would  hâve 
taken  it;  on  the  contrary,  she  would  hâve  hidden  it 
elsewhere,  buried  it  in  a spot  known  to  herself  alone, 
where  it  would  hâve  slept  eternally  ; and,  at  that  hour, 
it  would  be  at  least  half  of  the  sum  saved  from  the 
hands  of  her  husband.  He  would  not  triumph  in  keep- 
ing  ail,  he  would  not  gamble  away  what  belonged  to 
her.  When  the  cuckoo  dock  struck  three,  she  mortally 
regretted  having  refused  the  division.  A thought  came 
to  her,  confused,  distant  y et  : to  arise  and  search  beneath 
the  floor  that  nothing  might  be  left  for  him.  But  such 
a chill  froze  her  that  she  would  not  think  of  it.  Take 
ail,  keep  ail,  and  he  not  daring  even  to  cornplainl  And 
this  project,  little  by  little,  imposed  itself  upon  her, 
while  a will,  stronger  than  her  résistance,  was  growing 
up  from  the  unconsoious  depths  of  her  being.  She 
would  nôt,  and  she  sprang  suddenly  from  her  bed,  for 
she  could  not  do  otherwise.  She  turned  up  the  wick  of 
the  lamp,  she  passed  into  the  salle-à- manger. 

From  that  time  Séverine  no  longer  trernbled.  Her 
terrors  had  fled,  she  proceeded  coldly,  with  the  slow  and 
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précisé  movements  of  a somnambulist.  She  got  tlie 
poker,  which  served  to  raise  the  plank.  Tlien,  wlien 
tlie  liole  was  uncovered,  as  slie  could  not  see  clearly,  she 
brought  the  lamp.  Bat  a stupor  nailed  her,  leaning, 
motioiiless  : the  hole  was  empty.  Evidently,  while  she 
was  at  her  rendezvous,  Eoubaud  had  returned,  nioved, 
before  lier,  with  the  same  desire  ; to  take  ail,  to  keep  ail  ; 
and,  at  a stroke,  he  had  pocketed  the  notes,  not  one 
remained.  She  knelt  down,  she  saw  in  the  depths  only 
the  watch  and  chain,  the  gold  of  which  shone  amid  the 
diist  of  the  joists.  A cold  rage  held  her  there  for  an 
instant,  stifîened,  half-clad,  repeating  aloud  twenty 
tirnes  ; 

“ ThiefI  thiefi  thief!” 

Then,  with  a furious  movement,  she  grasped  the 
watch,  while  a huge  black  spider,  disturbed,  fled  along 
the  plaster.  With  her  heel  she  replaced  the  plank,  and 
she  went  back  to  bed,  placing  the  lamp  on  the  night 
table.  When  she  was  warm,  she  looked  at  the  watch, 
which  she  had  kept  in  her  closed  fist,  turned  it  over, 
exami ned  it  for  a long  while.  Upon  the  case,  the  two 
initiais  of  the  President,  interlaced,  interested  her.  On 
the  inside  she  read  the  number  2516,  a mark  of  fabrica- 
tion. It  was  a jewel  very  dangerous  to  keep,  for  justice 
knew  this  mark.  But,  in  her  anger  at  having  been  able 
to  save  only  that,  she  was  no  longer  afraid.  She  even 
felt  that  her  nightmares  were  over  now  that  there  was  no 
longer  a corpse  beneath  the  floor.  At  last  she  would 
walk  tranquilly  in  her  apartments,  wherever  she  liked. 
She  slipped  the  watch  under  her  bolster,  put  out  the 
lamp  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  Jacques,  who  had  leave  of  absence,  was 
to  wait  until  Eoubaud  had  installed  himself  at  the  Oafë 
du  Commerce,  according  to  his  custom,  and  then  corne 
up  to  breakfast  with  her.  Sometimes,  when  they  dare, 
they  did  this.  And,  that  day,  while  she  was  eating, 
quivering  yet,  she  spoke  to  him  of  the  money,  told  him 
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how  slie  liad  found  tbe  liiding-place  empty.  Her  bitter- 
ness  against  ber  husband  bad  riot  abated,  tbe  same  cry 
returned  incessantly  : 

“TbiefI  tbief!  tbief!” 

Tben,  sbe  brougbt  tbe  watcb,sbe  insisted  upon  giving 
it  to  Jacques,  in  spite  ot*  tbe  répugnance  lie  displaj/ed. 

“ Understand  now,  nobody  will  look  for  it  in  your 
apartment.  If  I keep  it,  be  will  take  it  from  me  again. 
And,  do  you  see,  l’d  ratber  let  bim  tear  a strip  of  my 
flesb  off.  No,  be  bas  bad  too  mucb.  I didn’t  want  tbat 
money.  I bad  a borror  of  it,  never  would  I bave  spent 
a sou  of  it.  But  bad  be  tbe  rigbt  to  profit  by  it  ? Ôb  ! 
I bâte  bim  ! ” 

Sbe  wept,  sbe  insisted  witb  so  many  supplications  tliat 
tbe  young  man  at  last  put  tbe  watcb  in  bis  vest  pocket. 

An  bour  passed  and  Jacques  was  sitting  beside 
Séverine,  witb  bis  arm  about  ber  waist.  Her  bead  was 
on  bis  shoulder  and  ber  rigbt  arm  encircled  bis  neck. 
Tbey  were  in  tbis  position,  wben  Koubaud,  wbo  bad  a 
key,  entered  tbe  roorn.  Witb  a quick  bound,  Séverine 
was  on  ber  feet.  But  tbey  were  caugbt,  it  was  useless 
to  deny  it.  The  busband  bad  stopped  sbort,  unable  to 
close  bis  eyes  to  tbe  sigbt,  wbile  Jacques  rernained 
seated,  stupelied.  Tben,  sbe  did  not  even  embarrass  ber- 
self  by  any  explanation  wbatever;  sbe  advanced  and 
repeated,  angrily  ; 

“Tbief!  tbief!  tbief!” 

For  a second  Koubaud  besitated.  Tben,  witb  tbat 
sbrug  of  tbe  sboulders  witb  wbicb  be  set  aside  every- 
tbing  now,  be  entered  tbe  bed-cbamber,  got  a service 
note-book  be  bad  forgotten  tbere.  But  sbe  pursued  bim, 
overwhelmed  bim. 

“ You  bave  searcbed,  dare  to  say  tbat  you  bave  not 
séarcbed  ! And  you  bave  taken  ail,  tbief!  tbief!  tbief!  ” 

Witbout  a Word,  be  crossed  tbe  salle-à-manger.  At 
tbe  door  only  be  turned,  enveloped  ber  witb  bis  dull 
look. 
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“ Let  me  be,  won’t  jou  ! ” 

And  lie  went  away,  the  door  did  not  even  slam.  He 
did  not  seern  to  hâve  seen,  he  had  made  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  presence  of  Jacques. 

After  a long  silence,  Séverine  turned  toward  the 
engineer. 

W ould  you  believe  it  I ” 

The  latter,  who  had  not  said  a Word,  arose  at  last. 
And  he  gave  his  opinion. 

“ The  man  is  done  for  ! ” 

As  to  this  they  both  agreed.  To  tlieir  surprise  had 
succeeded  a disgust  for  the  complaisant  husband.  When 
a man  gets  there,  he  is  in  the  mud,  he  may  roll  in  ail 
the  gu  tiers. 

From  that  day  Séverine  and  Jacques  had  entire  liberty. 
They  made  use  of  it  without  paying  further  attention  to 
Eoubaud.  But,  at  présent,  when  the  husband  no  longer 
gave  them  uneasiness,  their  great  annoyance  was  the 
espionnage  of  Madame  Lebleu,  the  neighbor  always  on 
the  watch.  Certainly  she  suspected  something.  In 
vain  Jacques  deadened  the  Sound  of  his  footsteps,  at 
each  of  his  visits  he  saw  the  door  opposite  noiselessly 
corne  ajar,  while,  through  the  opening,  an  eye  stared  at 
him.  This  had  become  intolérable,  he  no  longer  dared 
to  corne  up-stairs;  for,  if  he  risked  himself.She  was 
known  to  be  there,  an  ear  glued  itself  to  the  kêyhole,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  even  for  them  to  talk  freely. 
And  it  was  then  tliat  Séverine,  exasperated  at  this  new 
obstacle,  resumed  against  the  Lebleus  her  old  campaign 
to  get  their  lodgings.  It  was  notorious  that  the  under 
station  master  had  always  occupied  them.  But  the 
superb  view,  the  Windows  looking  out  upon  the  court- 
yard  of  departure  and  upon  the  lieights  of  Ingou ville, 
no  longer  tempted  her.  The  sole  reason  of  her  desire, 
whicli  she  kept  to  herself,  was  that  the  lodgings  had  a 
second  entrance,  a door  opening  upon  a private  stair- 
way.  Jacques  could  corne  up  and  go  down  by  this  stair- 
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way  without  Madame  Lebleu  even  suspecting  his  visits. 
In  short,  they  would  be  free. 

The  battle  was  terrible.  This  question,  which  had 
already  excited  ail  the  corridor,  was  envenomed  fiom 
hour  to  hour.  Madame  Lebleu,  threatened,  defended 
herself  desperately.  But  shè  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  she  had  received  the  lodgings  from  a former  under 
station  master,  Roubaud’s  predecessor,  who,  being  a 
bachelor,  had  yielded  them  to  her  through  gallantry  ; there 
even  existed  somewhere  a letter  writtenby  herhusband, 
pledging  himself  to  give  them  up  should  a new  under  sta- 
tion master  daim  them.  As  this  letter  had  not  yet  been 
found,  slie  denied  its  existence.  In  proportion  as  her  cause 
grew  desperate,  she  became  more  violent,  more  aggres- 
sive.  But  Madame  Lebleu’s  great  error,  that  which  was 
to  bring  on  her  defeat,  was  still  to  irritate  Mlle.  Guichon, 
the  cash-taker,  by  her  persistent  espionnage.  Hence 
Mlle.  Guichon,  furious  at  being  unable  either  to  corne  in 
or  go  ont  without  being  watched,  was  now  urging  that  she 
should  be  relegated  to  the  apartments  at  the  back:  a 
suite  of  rooms  would  then  separate  them,  she  would,  at 
least,  no  longer  hâve  her  opposite  to  her,  would  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  pass  her  door.  It  had  become  évident 
that  M.  Dabadie,  the  chief  station  master,  was  taking 
part  against  the  Lebleus  more  every  day,  which  was  a 
grave  sign. 

Quarrels  further  complicated  the  situation.  Philomëne, 
who  now  brought  her  fresh  eggs  to  Séveritie,  showed 
herself  very  insolent  every  time  she  met  Madame  Leblen. 
This  intimacy  between  Séverine  and  Philomëne  had 
corne  to  confidences,  the  latter  had  fiiiished  by  executing 
the  commissions  of  Jacques  to  the  former  wlien  he  dare 
not  corne  to  her  himself.  She  arrived  with  lier  eggs, 
dmnged  the  meetings,  told  why  he  had  been  forced  to 
be  prudent  the  night  before,  spoke  of  the  hour  he  had 
remained  at  her  house,  chatting.  Jacques,  sornetimes, 
when  an  obstacle  had  stopped  him,  willingly  forgot  hirn- 
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self  thus  in  Sauvagnat’s  little  bouse.  Ile  followed  bis 
firernan  Pecqueux  tbere,  as  if,  from  a need  of  quieting 
bimself,  be  feared  to  live  a wbole  eveiiing  aloiie.  Even 
wbeii  tbe  firernan  bad  disappeared,  absent  by  leave 
among  tbe  sailors’  taverns,  be  entered  Pbilomène’s  dvvell- 
ing,  gave  ber  a message  to  take,  sat  dovvn,  remained. 
And  sbe,  little  by  little  mixed  np  in  tbe  affair,  was 
softened,  for  until  then  sbe  bad  knowü  only  brutal  men. 
Tbe  sinall  bands,  tbe  polisbed  ways  of  tbis  sad  young 
fellow,  wbo  bad  sucb  a gentle  air,  seemed  to  ber  delicacies 
tbe  like  of  wbicb  sbe  bad  never  imagined  existed.  One 
day  sbe  grew  confidential  witb  bim,  complained  of  tbe 
firernan,  a sullen  one,  sbe  said,  beneatb  bis  jovial  air, 
very  capable  of  an  evil  stroke  tbe  days  wben  be  was 
drunk.  He  remarked  tbat  sbe  was  neater  tban  formerly, 
drinking  less,  keeping  tbe  bouse  less  dirty.  lier  brotber, 
baving  one  evening  beard  a man’s  voice,  entered  witb 
band  uplifted  to  strike  ber;  but,  on  recognizing  Jacques, 
be  simply  treated  to  a bottle  of  cider.  Tbe  engineer, 
well  received,  cured  tbere  of  bis  quiver,  appeared  to  be 
pleased  tbere.  Tberefore  Pbilornène  sbowed  a rnore 
and  more  lively  friendsbip  for  Séverine,  raging  against 
Madame  Lebleu,  wborn  sbe  everywbere  called  an  old 
beggar. 

Jacques  every  day  became  more  sombre.  Twice, 
wben  abie  to  see  Séverine,  be  bad  invented  pretexts  for 
not  doing  so  ; and  if  be  delayed  occasionally  at  tlie 
SauvagnatS’,  it  was  also  to  avoid  ber.  Nevertbeless  bis 
affection  for  ber  was  constantly  growing.  But,  wben  in 
ber  company  now,  tbe  frigbtful  malady  resumed  posses- 
sion of  bim,  sucb  a vertigo  tbat  be  drew  away  from  ber 
quickly,  frozen,  terrified  at  no  longer  being  bimself,  at 
feeling  tbe  animal  ready  to  bite.  He  bad  striven  to  fall 
back  on  tbe  fatigue  of  long  trips,  soliciting  supplemen- 
tary  tasks,  passing  twelve  bours  at  a tirae  standing  on 
bis  eugine,  bis  body  broken  by  trépidation,  bis  lungs 
burnt  by  tbe  wind.  Ilis  comrades  complained  of  tbe 
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îiard  trade  of  an  engineer,  wliicli,  thej  said,  nsed  up  a 
rnan  in  tvventy  years;  he  would  hâve  liked  to  be  used 
up  immediateiy,  he  was  never  sufïiciently  overcome  with 
lassitude,  he  was  happy  only  when  the  Lison  v/as  bear- 
ing  him  away,  no  longer  thinking,  no  longer  having 
anything  save  eyes  with  which  to  see  the  signais.  On 
arriving  sleep  struck  him  down  before  he  even  had  time 
to  wash  up.  But,  with  his  awakening,  returned  the  tor- 
ment  of  the  fixed  idea.  He  had  also  striven  to  résumé 
teiiderness  for  the  Lison,  again  spending  hours  in  clean- 
ing  it,  exacting  from  Pecqueux  that  the  steel  parts 
should  shine  like  silver.  The  inspectors,  who,  en  route, 
got  up  beside  him,  congratulated  him.  He  tossed  his 
head,  remained  dissatisfied,  for  he  knew  well  that  his 
engine,  since  the  stoppage  in  the  snow,  had  not  been 
the  same  as  before.  He  suffered  on  account  of  this.  His 
tenderness  grew  discouraged  : what  was  the  good  of  lov- 
ing,  since  he  would  kill  ail  he  should  love  ? 

Séverine  had  felt  that  he  was  changed,  and  she  was 
grieved,  believing  that  he  had  grown  sad  because  of  lier, 
since  he  knew  ail.  When  he  suddenly  drew  away  from 
her  was  it  not  because  he  remembered  and  she  filled  him 
with  horror  ? Never  had  she  dared  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation again  to  those  things.  She  repented  of  having 
spoken,  surprised  at  the  outburst  of  her  confession,  for- 
getting  her  former  need  of  confidence.  But  she  was 
more  attached  to  him  because  lie  was  ignorant  of  noth- 
ing.  She  lived  only  for  Jacques. 

Meanwhile  their  meetings  continued  without,  while 
they  were  waiting  until  they  could  see  each  other  tran- 
quilly  in  the  new  apartments.  The  winter  was  ending, 
the  month  of  February  was  very  rnild.  They  prolonged 
their  promenades,  waîked  for  hours  through  the  vague 
grounds  of  the  dépôt  yard  ; for  he  avoided  stopping  and, 
when  she  complained  of  fatigue  and  wanted  to  sit  down, 
lie  exacted  that  it  should  be  in  some  dark  corner,  in  his 
terror  of  striking  if  he  perceived  a bit  of  her  skia:  as 
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long  as  he  did  not  see  he  would,  perhaps,  resist.  In 
Paris,  wliither  she  still  followed  him  every  Friday,  Le 
was  eqaally  carefiil.  Tliis  weekly  trip  slie  now  rnade 
witLout  even  giving  an  explanation  to  her  Lusband. 
For  tlie  neiglibors  tbe  old  pretext,  tlie  malady  of  ber  knee, 
served  ; and  sbe  also  said  that  sbe  went  to  embrace  ber 
nurse,  Mère  Yictoire,  wbose  convalescence  lingered  at 
tbe  hospital.  Both  of  tbem  y et  found  a great  diversion 
in  tbis  journey,  be  very  attentive  that  day  to  tbe  good 
conduct  of  bis  engine,  sbe  deligbted  to  see  bim  less 
sombre,  amused  berself  by  tbe  trip,  although  sbe  bad 
begun  to  know  tbe  sligbtest  bills,  tbe  smallest  groves  of 
trecs  on  tbe  route.  But,  in  tbe  morning  as  in  tbe  even- 
ing,  every  tirne  sbe  passed  tbe  Croix-de-Maufras,  sbe 
tbrust  forward  ber  bead,  cast'  a prudent  glance  before 
shovving  berself,  certain  to  find  tbere  Flore,  standing  in 
front  of  tbe  barrière,  presenting  tbe  flag  and  enveloping 
tbe  train  witb  ber  look  of  flame. 

Since  tbis  girl,  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  snovv  storm,  bad 
seen  tbem  kissing,  Jacques  bad  warned  Séverine  to 
beware  of  ber.  He  knew  witb  wbat  a berce  passion  sbe 
pursued  bim  from  tbe  deptbs  of  ber  youtb,  and  be  was 
aware  that  sbe  was  jealous,  of  a virile  energy,  of  an 
unbridled  and  murderous  animosity.  On  tbe  other  band, 
sbe  must  know  a great  deal  too  mucb  about  tbings,  for  be 
remembered  an  allusion  to  tbe  relations  of  tbe  President 
witb  a young  lady  wbom  nobocly  suspected  and  wbom  be 
bad  married  off.  If  sbe  knew  that,  sbe  bad  surely  divined 
tbe  crime  : witb  ont  doubt  sbe  would  speak,  write,  a venge 
berself  by  a denunciation.  But  days,  weeks  bad  passed 
and  notbing  bad  bappened,  be  never  saw  ber  save 
stifïly  planted  at  ber  post  at  tbe  side  of  tbe  road,  witb 
ber  flag.  From  tbe  most  distant  point  at  wbicb  sbe  per- 
ceived  tbe  engine,  be  bad  upon  bim  tbe  sensation  of  ber 
ardent  eyes.  Sbe  saw  bim  despi  te  tbe  smoke,  took  en  tire 
possession  of  bim,  accompanied  bim  in  tbe  ligbtning 
speed,  amid  tbe  tbunder  of  tbe  wbeels.  And  tbe  train, 
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at  the  same  time,  was  sounded,  pierced,  visited,  from  tlie 
first  to  the  last  wagon.  Always  slie  found  the  other, 
the  rival,  whom  now  she  knew  to  be  there  every  Friday, 
In  vain  the  other  advanced  but  a bit  of  lier  face,  with 
an  imperious  need  of  seeing:  she  was  observed,  their 
glances  crossed  like  swords.  Already  the  train  was  flying 
and  there  was  one  who  remained  on  the  ground,  power- 
less  to  follow  it,  enraged  at  the  happiness  which  it  was 
bearing  away.  She  seeined  to  grow,  Jacques  thought 
her  taller  at  every  trip,  uneasy  henceforth  that  she  h ad 
done  nothing,  asking  himself  what  project  was  maturing 
in  that  big  sombre  girl,  whose  motionless  apparition  he 
could  not  shun. 

An  employé  also,  Henri  Dau vergue,  the  chief  con- 
ductor,  ernbarrassed  Séverine  and  Jacques.  He  had 
charge  of  that  Friday  train  and  he  display ed  an  impor- 
tunate  amiability  toward  the  young  wornan.  Having 
perceived  her  friendship  for  the  engineer,  he  had  said  to 
himself  that  his  turn,  perhaps,  would  corne.  At  the  depart- 
ure  from  Havre,  the  mornings  he  was  on  duty,  Roubaud 
chuckled,  so  rnarked  had  Henri ’s  attentions  becorne  : 
he  reserved  an  entire  compartment  for  her  and  installed 
her  in  it.  One  day  even,  Roubaud,  who  tranquilly  con- 
tinued  to  talk  with  Jacques,  showed  hirn,  with  a wink 
of  the  eye,  the  manœuvres  of  the  young  man,  as  if  to  ask 
him  if  lie  would  permit  that.  Besides,  in  the  quarrels, 
lie  squarely  accused  his  wife  of  having  a fondness  for 
both.  She  had  imagined  for  an  instant  that  Jacques 
believed  this  and  that  from  thence  came  his  sadness. 
Amid  a crisis  of  sobs,  she  had  protested  her  innocence, 
telling  him  to  kill  her  if  he  suspected  her.  Then,  he 
had  joked,  very  pale,  kissing  her,  responding  that  he 
knew  she  was  well-behaved  and  that  he  hoped  he  should 
ne  ver  kill  anybody. 

But  the  first  evenings  of  March  were  frightful,  they 
were  compelled  to  interrupt  their  meetings  ; and  the 
trips  to  Paris,  the  few  hours  of  freedom,  so  long  looked 
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forward  to,  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  Séverine.  Slie 
wished  to  hâve  Jacques  altogether  to  herself.  Her 
exécration  for  her  husband  increased,  the  daily  life  with 
that  rnan  threw  her  into  asickly,  intolérable  excitement. 
So  docile,  of  the  complaisance  of  a tender  woman,  she 
grew  irritated  as  soon  as  there  was  question  of  him,  was 
enraged  by  the  slightest  obstacle  he  opposed  to  her  will. 
Then,  it  seemed  as  if  the  shadow  of  her  black  hair 
darkened  the  limpid  blue  of  her  eyes.  She  grew  wild, 
she  accused  him  of  having  spoiled  her  existence  to  such 
a point  that  life  was  thenceforth  impossible  side  by  side. 
Was  it  not  he  who  had  done  everything  ? If  nothing 
further  existed  of  their  family  ties,  if  everything  had 
gone  wrong,  was  it  not  his  fault?  The  heavy  tranquil- 
lity  in  which  she  saw  him,  the  indiffèrent  glance  with 
which  he  received  her  fits  of  rage,  his  round  back,  his 
corpulent  stomach,  ail  that  dull  fat  which  appeared  indic- 
ative of  happiness,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  her  exas- 
pération, she  who  siiffered.  To  break  with  him,  to  go 
away,  to  recommence  life  elsewhere,  she  thought  only 
of  that.  Oh  I to  begin  anew,  so  to  hâve  it  that,  above 
ail,  the  past  was  not,  to  recommence  life  before  ail  those 
abominations,  to  find  herself  again  such  as  she  was  at 
fifteen,  and  to  love  and  be  loved  and  to  live  as  she  had 
dreamed  of  living  then  I For  a week  she  cherished  a 
project  of  flight  : she  departed  with  Jacques,  they  hid 
thernselves  in  Belgium,  they  installed  themselves  there 
like  a laborious  young  family.  But  she  did  not  even 
speak  to  him  of  it  ; immediately  obstacles  had  arisen  : 
the  irregularity  of  the  situation,  the  continuai  tremble 
in  which  they  would  be,  above  ail  the  grief  of  leaving 
lier  husband  her  fortune,  the  money,  the  Croix-de-Mau- 
fras  property.  Rather  than  départ  abandoning  a sou, 
she  preferred  to  die  there.  One  day  when  he  came  up- 
stairs,  livid,  saying  that  on  Crossing  the  track  in  front 
of  a locomotive  he  had  nearly  been  run  over,  she  thought 
that  if  he  were  dead  she  would  be  free.  She  glared  at 
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him  with  lier  big  fixed  eyes:  wliy  did  he  not  die,  since 
she  loved  him  no  longer  and  as  he  embarrassed  every- 
body  now? 

From  that  time  Séverine’s  dream  changed.  Koubaud 
had  been  killed  in  an  accident  and  slie  had  departed  with 
Jacques  for  America.  But  they  were  married,  they  had 
sold  the  Oroix-de-Maufras  property,  realized  the  whole 
fortune.  Behind  tliem  they  had  left  no  fear.  If  they  had 
expatriated  themselves,  it  was  to  be  born  again.  In  the 
foreign  land  there  would  be  nothing  of  that  she  wished 
to  forget,  she  could  believe  that  life  was  new.  Since  she 
had  deceived  herself,  she  would  résumé  at  the  com- 
mencement the  expérience  of  happiness.  He  would  find 
an  occupation  ; she  herself  would  undertake  something  ; 
it  would  be  fortune,  children  without  doubt,  a new 
existence  of  toil  and  felicity.  As  soon  as  she  was  alone, 
in  bed  in  the  morning,  embroidering  during  theday,  she 
fell  back  into  this  imagination,  corrected  it,  enlarged  it, 
incessantly  added  happy  details  to  it,  finished  by  believ- 
ing  herself  crowned  with  joy  and  wealth.  She,  who 
formerly  had  gone  out  so  rarely,  now  had  the  passion  to 
go  see  the  steamers  départ  : she  went  down  upon  the 
pier,  leaned  on  a rail,  folio wed  the  smoke  of  the  vessel 
until  it  was  confounded  with  the  mists  of  the  sea  ; she 
divided  herself,  beli^ved  she  was  on  the  deck  with 
Jacques,  already  far  from  France,  en  route  for  the 
dreamed  of  paradise. 

One  evening  in  the  middle  of  March,  the  young  man, 
having  risked  coming  up  to  see  her  in  her  apartraents, 
related  to  her  that  he.  had  just  brought  from  Paris,  in 
his  train,  one  of  his  old  schoolmates,  who  was  about  to 
start  for  New  York.to  put  in  the  market  a fiew  inven- 
tion, a machine  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  ; and,  as 
he  needed  a partner,  an  engineer,  he  had  offered  to  take 
him.  Oh  ! a superb  affair  which  required  only  an 
investment  of  about  30,000  francs,  and  in  which  there 
were,  perhaps,  millions  to  be  made.  Ile  said  this  merely 
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for  tlie  sake  of  talking,  adding,  besides,  tbat  he  had,  of 
course,  refused  tlie  offer.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a trifle 
lieavj-hearted  about  it,  for  it  was  hard  ail  the  same  to 
renouiice  fortune  when  it  presented  itself. 

Séverine  had  listened  to  bim,  standing,  her  glances 
lost  in  space.  Was  not  tliis  the  realization  of  her  dream  ? 

“ Ah  I ” murmured  she  at  last,  “ we  should  départ  to- 
morrow.” 

He  raised  his  head,  surprised. 

“ What  I — we  should  départ  ? ” 

“ Yes,  if  he  were  dead.” 

She  had  not  named  Koubaud,  indicating  him  ouly 
with  a movement  of  her  chin.  But  he  had  understood, 
he  made  a vague  gesture  as  if  to  say  that,  unfortunately, 
he  was  not  dead. 

“ We  would  départ,”  resumed  she,  in  her  slow  and  deep 
voice,  “ we  would  be  so  happy  there  I I could  get  the 
30,000  francs  by  selling  the  property  ; and  I would  still 
hâve  enough  left  to  install  ourselves.  You  would  make 
the  investrnent  pay.  I would  aiTange  a little  house  in 
which  we  would  tenderly  love  each  other.  Oh  I it  would 
be  good,  it  would  be  so  good  ! ” 

And  she  added,  in  a very  low  tone  : 

“ Far  from  ail  remernbrance,  nothing  but  new  days 
before  us.” 

He  was  invaded  by  a great  delight,  their  hands  United, 
clasped  each  other  instinct! vely,  and  neither  of  them 
spoke  any  more,  both  absorbed  in  that  hope.  Then,  she 
said  : 

“ Hevertheless,  you  must  see  your  fri  end  again  before 
his  departure  and  tell  him  not  to  take  a partner  with- 
out  first  notifying  you.” 

Once  more  he  was  astonished.  “ And  why  ? ” 

“ Mon  Dieu  ! can  one  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 
The  other  day,  with  that  locomotive — a second  more  and 
I would  hâve  been  free.  One  is  alive  in  the  morning 
and  dead  at  night  1 ” 
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She  lüoked  at  hini  fîxedly,  she  repeated: 

“ Ail  I if  he  were  dead  1 ” 

“ You  don’t  want  me  to  kill  him,  doyou?”  demanded 
he,  striving  to  smile. 

Three  times  she  said  no  ; bot  ber  eyes  said  yes,  her 
eyes  full  of  inexorable  cruelty.  Since  he  had  killed 
another,  why  had  some  one  not  killed  him  ? This  had 
suddenly  sprung  up  within  her  like  a conséquence,  a 
necessary  end.  Kill  him  and  go  away,  nothing  so 
simple.  He  dead,  everything  would  finish,  she  could 
recommence  everything.  Already  slie  saw  no  other  pos- 
sible dénouement,  her  resolution  was  taken,  absolute  ; 
while,  with  a slight  shake  of  her  head,  she  continued  to 
say  no,  not  having  the  courage  of  her  violence. 

He,  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  buffet,  still 
affected  to  smile.  He  cauglit  sight  of  the  knife  which 
was  lying  there. 

“ If  you  want  me  to  kill  him,  you  must  give  me  the 
knife.  I already  hâve  the  watch — they  will  make  up  a 
little  muséum  for  me  ! ” 

He  laughed  aloud.  She  responded,  gravely  : 

“ Take  the  knife  ! ” 

And,  when  he  had  put  it  in  his  pocket,  as  if  to  push 
the  pleasantry  to  its  limit,  he  kissed  her. 

“ Well,  now  good-bye.  I will  see  my  friend  at  once 
and  tell  him  to  wait.  Saturday,  if  it  does  not  rain,  rneet 
me  behind  Sauvagnat’s  house.  It’s  understood,  eh  ? 
And  rest  easy,  we  will  kill  no  one — it  was  only  a 
joke.” 

Despi  te  the  late  hour,  Jacques  went  down  toward  the 
harbor  to  find,  at  the  hôtel  where  he  was  to  sleep,  his 
comrade  who  was  to  départ  on  the  morrow.  He  spoke 
to  him  of  a possible  inheritance,  demanded  two  weeks 
before  giving  him  a definitive  answer.  Then,  as  he  was 
returning  toward  the  dépôt  through  the  wide,  gloorny 
avenues,  he  thought,  he  was  astonished  at  what  he  had 
done.  Had  he  then  resol ved  to  kill  Roubaud,  since  he 
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was  already  disposing  of  his  wife  and  his  money  ? No, 
certainly,  he  liad  decided  on  notliing  and  he  had  taken 
tins  précaution,  doubtless,  in  case  lie  should  décidé  to  do 
the  deed.  But  the  remembrance  of  Séverine  was  evoked, 
tbe  burning  pressure  of  ber  liand,  ber  fixed  look  wliicb 
bad  said  yes  wben  ber  mouth  said  no.  Evidently  sbe 
wisbed  bim  to  kill  tbe  otber.  He  was  seized  upon  by  a 
great  trouble.  What  was  be  going  to  do? 

Wben  be  bad  reached  the  Eue*  François-Mazeline  and 
gone  to  bed  beside  Pecqueux,  who  was  snoring,  Jacques 
could  not  sleep.  In  spite  of  himself,  bis  brain  worked 
over  tbis  idea  of  murder,  tbis  canvas  of  a drama  wbich 
he  was  arranging,  of  wbich  be  calculated  the  most  remote 
conséquences.  He  sought,  he  discussed  the  reasons  for, 
tbe  reasons  against.  Tn  the  aggregate,  upon  cold 
reflection,  witbout  tbe  least  excitement,  ail  werein  favor 
of  tbe  deed.  Was  not  Eoubaud  tbe  sole  obstacle  to  his 
happiness?  He  dead,  he  would  marry  Séverine  whom  be 
adored  ; there  would  be  no  furtber  concealment,  he  would 
bave  her  wholly  to  himself.  Then,  there  was  tbe  money, 
a fortune.  He  would  quit  his  hard  trade,  become  an 
employer  in  his  turn,  in  that  America,  of  which  he  had 
heard  bis  comrades  talk  as  of  a country  where  engineers 
made  money  by  the  sbovelful.  His  new  existence  there 
unfolded  itself  as  in  a dream  : a wife  who  loved  him  pas- 
sionately,  millions  to  gain  irnmediately,  a broad  life, 
unlimited  ambition,  wbatever  he  wanted.  And,  to 
realize  tbis  dream  there  was  nothing  but  a movement  to 
make,  nothing  but  a man  to  suppress,  the  insect,  tbe 
plant,  wbich  embarrasses  one’s  advance  and  which  one 
crushes.  He  was  not  even  interesting,  that  man,  now  fat 
and  dull,  plunged  in  that  stupid  love  of  garning,  in  which 
his  former  energies  had  foundered.  Wby  spare  him? 
No  circumstance,  absolutely  not  a single  one,  pleaded  in 
his  favor.  Everytbing  condemned  him,  since,  inanswer 
to  eacb  question,  the  interest  of  others  was  that  he  should 
die.  To  besitate  would  be  imbécile  and  cowardly. 
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But  Jacques,  wliose  back  was  burning  and  wbo  liad 
stretched  himself  upon  hisstornacli,  turned  withabound, 
with  the  start  of  a thouglit,  vague  until  tben,  suddenly  so 
sliarp  that  he  had  felt  it  like  a point  in  liis  brain.  He 
who  from  childhood  had  wished  to  kill,  who  was 
ravaged  to  tlie  extent  of  torture  by  the  horror  of  that 
fixed  idea,  why  did  he  not  kill  Koubaud  ? Perhaps  upon 
this  chosen  victim  he  would  satisfy  forever  his  need  of 
murder;  and,  in  that  manner,  he  would  not  only 
make  a good  stroke,  he  would,  besides,  be  cured. 
He  was  soaked  in  sweat,  he  saw  himself,  with  the  knife 
in  his  clutch,  striking  Koubaud  in  the  throatasthe  latter 
had  struck  the  President,  and  satisfied,  glutted,  in  pro- 
portion as  tlie  wound  bled  upon  his  hands.  He  would 
kill  him,  he  was  resol ved,  since  there  was  his  cure,  an 
adored  wife,  fortune.  If  he  must  kill,  it  was  he  whom 
he  would  kill,  knowing,  at  least,  that  he  had  reason, 
interest  and  logic  for  the  act.  His  decision  made,  as 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  was  striking,  Jacques  tried 
to  sleep.  He  had  already  lost  consciousness,  when  a pro- 
found  shock  raised  him,  made  him  sit  up  in  his  bed, 
choking.  Kill  that  man  ! — Mon  Dieu  I had  he  the  right 
to  do  so  ? When  a fly  bothered  him,  he  crushed  it  with 
a tap.  One  day  when  a cat  had  got  entangled  in  his 
legs,  he  had  broken  its  back  with  a kick,  without  wish- 
ing  to  do  so,  it  is  true.  But  this  man,  his  like  ! He  was 
forced  to  again  hâve  recourse  to  ail  his  reasoning  to 
prove  to  himself  his  right  to  commit  the  murder,  the 
right  of  the  strong  whom  the  weak  embarrass  and  are 
destroyed  by  them.  It  was  he,  at  this  hour,  whom  the 
wife  of  the  other  loved  and  she  wished  to  be  free  to  wed 
him,  to  bring  him  what  she  possessed,  He  would  be 
simply  removing  the  obstacle.  Since  the  law  of  the 
strongest  was  the  law  of  life,  it  should  be  obeyed,  setting 
aside  the  scruples  which  men  had  iuvented  in  order  to 
live  together.  Gradually  his  right  grew  to  seem  absolute 
to  him,  he  felt  his  entire  resolution  born  again:  on  the 
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morrow  lie  woiild  cboose  tlie  spot  and  tbe  liour,  lie  would 
préparé  for  the  act.  The  best  course,  without  doubt, 
would  be  to  stab  Koubaud  at  night,  in  tlie  dépôt  yard, 
dnring  one  of  his  rounds,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief 
that  rnarauders,  surprised,  had  killed  hirn.  Downbehind 
the  piles  of  charcoal  lie  knew  a good  place,  if  he  could  be 
lured  there.  Despite  his  effort  to  sleep,  he  was  now 
arranging  the  scene,  discussirig  where  he  should  place 
hirnself,  how  he  should  strike  * in  order  to  kill  him 
instantly  ; and,  secretly,  invincibly,  while  he  was  descend- 
ing  to  the  smallest  details,  his  répugnance  had  returned, 
an  internai  protestation  which  again  set  his  whole  being 
in  revoit.  No,  no,  he  would  not  strike!  The  deed 
seemed  to  him  monstrous,  inexécutable,  impossible.  Yes, 
kill  at  need,  in  a transport  of  instinct  I But  kill  because 
one  so  wished,  through  calculation  and  through  interest, 
no,  never,  never — he  could  not  do  it  ! 

The  day  was  breaking  when  Jacques  succeeded  in  get- 
ing  to  sleep,  but  his  sliimber  was  so  light  that  the  abom- 
inable debate  went  on  confusedly  within  him.  The  day  s 
that  followed  were  the  most  woeful  of  his  existence.  He 
avoided  Séverine,  he  had  sent  word  to  her  not  to  go  to 
the  Saturday  rendezvous,  fearing  lier  eyes.  But  on 
Monday  he  was  compelled  to  see  her  again  ; and,  as  he 
had  dreaded,her  big  blue  eyes,  so  soft,  so  deep,  filledhim 
with  anguish.  She  did  not  speak  of  the  deed,  she  did 
not  make  a gesture,  did  not  utter  a word  to  urgeliim  on. 
But  her  eyes  were  full  of  the  thing  ; they  qüestioned 
him,  they  supplicated  him.  He  knew  not  how  to  avoid 
either  their  impatience  or  their  reproach,  always  he 
found  them  fixed  upoii  his  with  astonishment  that  he 
could  liesitate  to  be  happy.  When  he  was  about  to 
quit  her,  he  kissed  her  with  sudden  force  to  make  her 
understand  that  he  was  resolved  to  kill  Eoubaud.  He 
was  so,  in  fact,  he  was  so  until  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairway,  wlien  the  struggle  of  his  conscience  was 
resumed.  When  he  saw  lier  again,  two  days  later,  he 
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had  the  confused  pallor,  the  furtive  look  of  a coward 
wlio  reooils  before  a uecessaiy  act.  She  burst  into  sobs, 
without  saying  anything,  weeping  upon  his  neck,  horri- 
bly  unliappy  ; and  lie,  upset,  overflowed  with  contempt 
for  himself.  He  felt  tliat  tliis  must  end.  a 

“ Tliursday,  dovvn  there,  eh?”  lie  asked  of  hW,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“ Yes,  on  Thursday  I will  be  there.” 

That  Thursday  the  night  was  very  dark,  a starless 
sky,  opaque  and  dull,  charged  with  mists  from  the  sea. 
As  usual,  Jacques,  arrived  first,  standing  behind  the 
house  of  the  Sauvagiiats,  watched  for  the  coming  of 
Séverine.  But  the  darkness  was  so  thick  and  she  liast- 
ened  along  with  a step  so  light  that  he  gave  a start, 
grazed  by  her  without  having  seen  her.  Already  she 
was  clinging  about  his  neck,  uneasy  at  feeling  hirn 
tremble.  “I  frightened  you,”  murmured  she. 

“ No,  no,  I was  waiting  for  you.  Let  us  walk,  nobody 
can  see  us.” 

And,  with  their  arms  about  each  other’s  waists,  tliey 
slowly  promenaded  the  vague  grounds.  On  this  side  of 
the  dépôt  yard  the  gas-jets  were  rare;  certain  dark  spots 
lacked  them  altogether;  wliile  they  multiplied  in  the 
distance,  toward  the  dépôt,  like  bright  sparks. 

For  a long  while  tliey  went  along  thus,  without  a 
Word.  She  had  laid  her  head  upon  his  slioulder,  she 
raised  it  occasionally,  kissing  him  on  the  chin;  and, 
bending  down,  he  returned  that  kiss  upon  her  ternyJe  at 
the  roots  of  her  hair.  The  grave  stroke  of  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  sounded  from  the  distant  churches.  If 
they  did  not  speak,  it  was  because  they  heard  each  other 
thinlc.  They  thought  only  of  that,  they  could  no  longer 
be  together  without  being  possessed  by  it.  The  debate 
continued,  what  was  the  good  of  speaking  aloud  useless 
words,  since  it  was  necessary  to  act.  When  she  leaned 
against  him  for  a caress  she  felt  the  knife,  bulging  out 
ihe  pocket  of  his  pantalooiis.  Was  he  then  resolved? 
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But  lier  thouglits  overflowed,  lier  lips  opened,  witli  a 
whisper  barelj  distinct. 

“Awliile  ago,  he  came  up-stairs,  I knew  uot  wLj. 
Then,  I saw  liim  take  his  revolver  whick  lie  had  forgot- 
ten.  ^’s  certain  that  lie’s  going  to  make  a round.” 

Sil^Rie  succeeded,  and  tvventy  paces  further  on  only  he 
said,  in  his  turn  : 

“Last  night  some  marauders  stole  lead  from  here. 
He’ll  corne  presently,  that’s  sure.” 

Then,  a little  quiver  shot  through  her  and  both  again 
becarne  mute,  walking  with  a slackened  pace.  A 
doubt  had  seized  upon  her:  was  it,  indeed,  the  knife 
which  swelled  his  pocket  ? Twice  she  stooped  to  ascer- 
tain  the  better.  Then,  as  she  was  still  uncertain,  she 
let  her  hand  fall  and  felt.  It  was  the  knife.  But  he, 
having  understood,  suddenly  clasped  her  to  his  bosom 
and  murmured  in  her  ear: 

“ He  will  corne,  you  shall  be  free!” 

The  murder  was  decided  upon  ; it  seemed  to  them 
that  they  were  no  longer  walking,  that  a strange  force 
was  dragging  them  along  the  ground.  Their  senses 
had  suddenly  acquired  an  extreme  sharpness,  the  sense 
of  touch  especially,  for  their  hands,  clasped  in  each 
other’s,  paiiied  them,  the  slightest  contact  of  their  lips 
was  like  a finger  nail  scratch.  They  also  heard  the 
sounds  they  had  not  noticed  before,  the  roll,  the  dis- 
tant puffing  of  engines,  deadened  shocks,  wandering 
steps,  in  the  depths  of  the  darkness.  And  they  saw 
the  night,  they  distinguished  the  black  stains  of  things, 
as  if  a mist  had  been  cleared  from  their  eyelids:  a 
bat  passed,  the  rapid  turns  of  which  they  were  able 
to  follow.  They  had  stopped  at  the  corner  of  a pile 
of  charcoal,  motionless,  their  ears  and  eyes  on  the 
watch,  in  a tension  of  ail  their  beings.  Now,  they 
were  whispering. 

“Did  you  not  hear,  down  there,  a crv  of  chal- 
lenge ? ” 
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“ No,  it  was  a car  being  put  in  a shelter  bouse.” 

“ But  there,  upon  our  left,  some  one  is  walking. 
The  gravel  scraped.” 

“No,  no;  rats  running  in  tbe  piles  made  the  cliar- 
coal  roll  down.” 

Some  minutes  elapsed.  Suddenlj,  slie  gave  bis  band 
a st ronger  pressure. 

“ There  he  is  I ” 

“Where?  I see  notbing.” 

“ He  bas  turned  the  sbed  of  tbe  fast  freigbt,  be  is 
Corning  straigbt  toward  us.  Look  I tbere’s  bis  sbadow 
on  tbe  wbite  wall  I ” 

“ Do  you  tbink  so  ? — tbat  dark  point.  Tben,  be  is 
alone,  eb  ? ” 

“ YeSj  alone,  beis  alone.” 

And,  at  this  décisive  moment,  sbe  cast  berself  wildly 
upon  bis  neck,  kissed  him  ardently.  Ah  ! if  sbe'  bad 
dared,  twenty  tirnes  already  sbe  would  bave  done  tbe 
deed  berself,  in  order  to  spare  birn  tbe  borror  of  it  ; but 
ber  bands  bad  trembled,  sbe  bad  felt  berself  too  weak, 
it  needed  tbe  fist  of  a man.  And  tbat  kiss  was  ail  sbe 
could  give  bim  of  ber  courage.  In  tbe  distance,  an 
engine  wbistled,  tbrowing  to  tbe  nigbt  a plaint  of  melan- 
cboly  distress  ; tbey  beard  a din,  tbe  sbock  of  a gigantic 
bamrner,  witb  regular  strokes,  corne  from  tbey  knew  not 
wbere;  wbile  tbe  mists,  wbicb  bad  mounted  from  tbe 
sea,  bad  put  in  tbe  sky  tbe  filing  off  of  a moving  chaos, 
tbe  wandering  fragments  of  wbicb  seemed  at  certain 
moments  to  extinguisb  the  brigbt  sparks  of  tbe  gas-jets. 

Witb  a prompt  movemeiit  be  bad  already  opened  tbe 
knife.  But  be  uttered  a balf-stifled  oatb. 

“ Nom  de  Dieu  I we’re  balked,  be  is  going  away  1 ” 

It  was  true;  tbe  moving  sbadow,  after  baving 
approacbed  tbem  witbin  about  fifty  steps,  bad  turned 
to  tbe  left  and  was  départi ng,  witb  tbe  regular  mo ve- 
ulent of  a nigbt  watcbraan  who  is  disturbed  by  notbing. 

Tben,  sbe  pusbed  bim. 
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“ Follovv,  follow  ! ” 

And  tliey  botli  started  off,  he  in  front,  sbe  at  his  heels; 
tliey  slnnk  along,  glided  behind  tiie  man  they  vvere 
cliasing,  avoiding  noise.  For  an  instant,  at  the  corner 
of  the  repair  shops,  tliey  lost  sight  of  him  ; then,  tliey 
inade  a short  eut  across  a freight  track  and  found  him 
again,  distant  tvventy  paces  at  most.  They  were  forced 
to  profit  by  the  slightest  bits  of  wall  in  order  to  shelter 
themselves,  a single  false  step  would  hâve  betrayed 
them. 

“ We  shall  not  get  to  him,”  growled  he,  in  an  under- 
tone.  “If  he  reaches  the  switch-tender’s  post,  he  will 
escape.” 

She  still  repeated  : 

“ Follow,  follow  ! ” 

At  that  minute,  amid  those  vast  fiat  grounds,  drowned 
in  durkness,  amid  the  nocturnal  désolation  of  the  huge 
dépôt  yard,  he  was  resolved,  as  if  in  the  favoring  soli- 
tude of  a cut-throat’s  den.  And,  while  furtively  liasten- 
ing  his  pace,  he  excited  himself,  reasoning  with  himself 
again,  setting  forth  arguments  which  turned  the  murder 
into  a sage,  legitimate  action,  logically  debated  anddecided 
upon.  It  was  merely  a right  he  was  exercising,  the 
very  right  of  life,  since  this  blood  of  another  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  very  life.  Nothing  but  that  knife  to 
plant  and  he  had  conquered  happiness. 

“ We  shall  not  get  to  him,  we  shall  not  get  to  him,” 
repeated  he,  furiousîy,  on  seeing  the  shadow  move  past 
the  switcli-tender’s  post.  “It’s^ver,  he’s  off.” 

But,  with  lier  nervous  hancl,  suddenly  she  grasped 
him  by  the  arm,  immobilized  him  against  lier.  . 

“ Look  ! he  is  coming  back  ! ” 

Eoubaud,  in  fact,  was  retracing  his  steps.  Ile  had 
turned  to  the  right,  then  he  redescended.  Perhaps, 
behind  his  back,  he  had  felt  the  vague  sensation  of  the 
murderers  let  loose  upon  his  scent.  Nevertheless,  he 
continued  to  walk  with  his  tranquil  step,  like  a consci- 
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entious  guardian  who  does  not  wish  to  go  in  witbout 
having  given  a glance  everywhere. 

Stopped  short  in  their  course,  Jacques  and  Sëverine 
no  longer  stirred.  Chance  had  planted  them  at  the  very 
corner  of  a pile  of  charcoal.  Thej  backed  up  against  it, 
seenied  to  enter  it,  their  spines  glued  to  the  black  wall, 
confounded,  lost  in  that  pool  of  ink.  They  held  their 
breath. 

And  Jacques  watched  Koubaud  coming  straight 
toward  them.  Thirty  métrés  scarcely  separated  them, 
each  step  diminished  the  distance,  regularly,  proportioned 
as  if  by  the  inexorable  scales  of  fate.  Twenty  steps 
more,  ten  steps  more  and  he  would  hâve  him  before 
him,  he  would  raise  his  arm  in  this  way,  he  would  plant 
the  knife  in  his  throat,  drawing  it  from  right  to  left  in 
order  to  stifle  the  cry.  The  seconds  seemed  interminable 
to  him,  such  a flood  of  thoughts  traversed  the  void  of  his 
brain  that  the  measure  of  time  was  abolished.  Ail  the 
reasons  which  had  determined  him  filed  off  once  more, 
he  again  clearly  saw  the  murder,  the  causes  and  the  con- 
séquences. Five  steps  more.  His  resolution,  stretched 
to  the  point  of  breaking,  remained  unshaken.  He 
wished  to  kill,  he  knew  why  he  would  kill. 

But  when  Eoubaud  was  two  steps,  one  step  off  there 
was  a breaking  up.  Everything  crumbled  in  him  at  a 
stroke.  No,  no  I he  would  not  kill,  he  could  not  kill 
that  man  thus,  without  defence.  Eeasoning  would  never 
accomplish  the  murder,  it  required  the  instinct  to  bite, 
the  leap  which  throws  the  Jsiiller  upon  the  prey,  the  hun- 
ger  or  passion  which  rends  it.  What  did  it  matter  if 
the  conscience  was  made  up  only  of  ideas  transmitted  by 
a slow  heredity  of  justice  I He  felt  that  he  had  not  the 
right  to  kill,  and  it  was  in  vain  he  might  try,  he  would 
never  succeed  in  persuading  himself  that  he  could  take  it. 

Eoubaud  passed  tranquilly.  His  elbow  almost  touched 
the  two  others  in  the  charcoal.  A breath  would  hâve 
revealed  them  ; but  they  remained  as  if  dead.  The 
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arrn  was  not  raisetl,  did  not  plant  tlie  knife.  Notliing 
shook  the  tUick  darkiiess,  not  even  a quiver.  Already, 
he  was  at  a distance,  at  ten  steps,  wbilê  jet  inotioiiless, 
their  backs  nailed  to  the  black  pile,  both  uf  them 
remained  breatbless  in  their  fear  of  that  man,  alone,  dis- 
armed,  who  had  iiearlj  touched  them  as  he  walked  so 
peacefullj  bj. 

Jacques  uttered  a low  sob  of  rage  and  shame. 

“ I cannot  ! I carmot  I ” 

He  caught  hold  of  Séverine,  with  a need  of  being 
excused,  cousoled.  Without  speaking  a word,  she 
escaped.  He  put  out  bis  hands,  he  felt  her  skirt  ^lip 
through  bis  fingers  ; and  he  heard  onlj  her  light  flight. 
In  vain  he  pursued  her  an  instant,  for  her  sudden  disap- 
pearance  had  finished  upsetting  him.  Was  she  then  so 
angrj  at  bis  weakness  ? Did  she  despise  him  ? Prudence 
prevented  him  from  rejoining  her.  But  when  lie  found 
himself  alone  in  those  vast  fiat  grounds,  stained  with  lit- 
tle  tears  of  yelîow  gas,  a frightful  despair  seized  upon  him  ; 
he  hastened  to  get  out  of  them,  to  go  burj  bis  head  in 
the  depths  of  bis  pillow,  there  to  annihilate  the  abomi- 
nation of  bis  existence. 

It  was  about  ten  dajs  later,  toward  the  end  of  Mardi, 
that  the  Roubauds  finallj  triumphed  over  the  Lebleus. 
The  administration  had  recognized  their  demand  as  just, 
supported  bjM.  Dabadie;  the  more  so  as  the  famous 
letter  of  the  cashier,  pledging  himself  to  give  up  the 
lodgings  if  a new  under  station  master  claimed  them, 
had  been  found  bj  Mlle.  Guichon  while  searching  for  old 
accounts  among  the  archives  of  the  dépôt.  And,  imme- 
diatelj.  Madame  Lebleu  spoke  of  removing,  exasperated 
by  her  defeat  : since  thej  desired  her  death,  as  well  get 
done  with  it  without  waiting.  For  three  days  tins 
mémorable-  removal  excited  the  corridor.  Little  Mad- 
ame Moulin  even,  so  retiring  that  no  one  ever  saw  her 
either  enter  or  go  out,  compromised  herself  in  it  by 
carrying  Séverine’s  work  table  from  one  set  of  apart- 
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ments  to  tlie  otlier.  Bat  Philomëne  parti cularly  fanned 
the  discord,  corne  there  to  aid  at  the  tirst  moment,  mak- 
ing  bundles,  overtarning  the  furihture,  invading  the 
front  lod^ings  before  the  tenant  had  quitted  them  ; and 
it  was  sn^e  who  expelled  her  from  them,  amid  the  con- 
fasion  of  the  two  sets  of  household  goods,  mingled,  con- 
foanded,  in  the  transfer.  She  had  corne  to  show  for 
Jacques  and  ail  he  loved  such  zeal  that  Pecqueux, 
astonished,  filled  with  suspicion,  had  demanded  of  her, 
with  his  evil,  sullen  air,  his  air  of  a vindictive  drunkard, 
if  she  now  had  a tenderness  for  the  engineer,  warning 
her  that  he  would  settle  their  accounts  the  day  tbey 
became  too  démonstrative.  When  she  had  carried  away 
the  last  chair,  the  doors  slammed.  Then,  having  per- 
ceived  a stool,  forgotten  by  the  cashier’s  wife,  she  re* 
opened  the  door  and  threw  it  across  the  corridor.  The 
affair  was  ended. 

Then,  slowly,  life  resumed  its  monotonous  course. 
While  Madame  Lebleu,  in  the  back  lodgings,  nailed  to 
her  fauteuil  by  her  rheumatism,  was  dying  of  vexation, 
witli  big  tears  in  her  eyes,  at  no  longer  seeing  anything 
but  the  zinc  of  the  marquée,  barring  the  sky,  Séverine 
worked  at  an  interminable  bed  quiltshe  had  commenced, 
installed  at  one  of  the  Windows  in  the  front  apartments. 
She  had,  beneath  her,  the  gay  agitation  of  the  court- 
yard  of  departure,  the  continuai  flow  of  pedestrians 
and  vehicles;  already  the  forward  spring  had  turned 
green  the  buds  of  the  tall  trees  at  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalks;  and,  beyond,  the  distant  hills  of  Ingou- 
ville  rolled  away  their  wooded  slopes,  which  the  white 
stains  of  country  houses  pricked.  But  she  was  aston- 
ished at  taking  so  little  pleasure  in  at  last  realizing  tins 
dream,  at  being  there,  in  those  coveted  lodgings,  at  hav- 
ing before  her  space,  daylight,  sunshine.  She  even,  at 
times,  regretted  her  old  den,  as  she  called  it,  where  the 
dirt  showed  less.  Koubaud  had  simply  let  things  go  as 
they  would»  He  did  not  seern  to  know  that  he  had 
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changée!  his  niche:  often  he  made  a mistake,  dicl  not 
notice  his  error  until  his  new  kej  refused  to  enter  the 
old  keyhole.  Besides,  he  absented  hirnself  more  and 
more,  the  disorganization  continued.  For  an  instant, 
hovvever,  he  appeared  reanimated  beneath  the  reawaken- 
ing  of  his  political  ideas;  not  tliat  they  were  very  clear, 
very  ardent;  but  he  kept  at  heart  his  affair  with  tlie 
sub-préfect,  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  situation. 
Since  the  Empire,  shaken  by  the  general  élections,  had 
been  passing  through  a terrible  crisis,  he  had  triumphed, 
he  had  repeated  that  those  people  would  not  always  be  the 
masters.  A friendly  warning  from  M.  Dabadie,  notified 
by  Mlle.  Guichon,  before  whom  the  revolutionary  senti- 
ment had  been  uttered,  had,  however,  sufficed  to  calm 
him  down.  Since  the  corridor  yras  tranquil  and  they 
were  living  in  accord,  now  that  Madame  Lebleu  was 
growing  weaker,  killed  by  sadness,  why  hâve  new  vex- 
ations with  the  affairs  of  the  government?  He  made  a 
simple  gesture,  he  scoffed  at  politics  as  at  everything 
else  ! And,  fatter  every  day,  without  a touch  of  remorse, 
lie  went  on  with  his  heavy  step,  indiffèrent. 

Between  Jacques  and  Séverine  the  embarrassment  had 
increased  since  they  could  meet  each  other  at  any  time 
without  fear  of  being  watched.  The  unrealized,  the 
deed  desired,  consented  to  by  both,  but  unaccomplished, 
had  put  between  them  uneasiness,  an  insurmountable 
wall.  He,  who  brought  with  him  the  shame  of  his  weak- 
ness,  found  her  more  sombre  at  each  visit,  sick  from 
useless  waiting.  The  departure,  the  marriage  in  the 
foreign  land,  the  other  life — that  was  the  only  happiiiess 
they  wanted. 

One  evening,  Jacques  found  Séverine  in  tears  ; and, 
when  she  saw  him,  she  did  not  stop,  she  sobbed  more 
bitterly,  hanging  upon  his  neck.  Already  she  had  wept 
thus,  but  he  had  quieted  her,  while,  this  time,  he  felt 
that  she  was  ravaged  by  a growing  despair.  He  was 
upset,  he  finished  by  taking  her  face  between  his  two 
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hands  ; and,  looking  into  tlie  deptlis  of  her  downcast  eyes, 
he  swore,  comprehending  that,  if  she  was  thus  filled  with 
despair,  it  was  because  she  was  a woman,  because  she 
dare  not  strike  herself,  in  her  passive  softness.  . 

“ Pardon  me,  wait  yet.  I swear  to  you  that  I will  do 
it  soon,  as  soon  as  I can  I ” 

Instantly  she  kissed  him,  as  if  to  seal  the  oatb,  and 
he  returned  the  kiss. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

VENGEANCE  AND  SUICIDE. 

A TINT  PHASIE  died  on  Thursday  evening,  at  ni  ne 
o’clock,  in  a final  convulsion  ; and,  vainl  j,  Misard, 
who  was  waiting  at  lier  bedside,  had  tried  to  close  ber 
ejelids:  tbe  eyes  obstinately  remained  open,  the  face 
had  stiffened,  leaning  a tri  fie  on  the  shoulder,  as  if  to 
look  about  the  chamber,  while  a contraction  of  the  lips 
seemed  to  hâve  drawn  them  up  in  a bantering  laugh. 
A single  candie  was  burning,  planted  on  a corner  of  a 
table  near  her.  And  the  trains  which,  since  nine  o’clock, 
had  passed  swiftly  by,  ignorant  of  that  still  warm  corpse, 
had  shaken  it  for  a second,  beneath  the  flickering  flame 
of  the  candie. 

Immediately,  Misard,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Flore,  had 
sent  her  to  give  notice  of  the  death  at  Doinville.  She 
could  not  return  before  eleven  o’clock,  he  had  two  hours 
before  him.  Tranquilly,  he  first  eut  hiinself  a slice  of 
bread,  for  he  felt  his  stomach  empty,  not  having  dined, 
because  of  that  death  struggle  which  had  seemed  intermi- 
nable. And  he  ate  standing,  going  and  Corning,  putting 
things  in  order.  Fits  of  coughing  stopped  him,  bent 
double,  half-dead  himself,  so  thin,  so  puny,  with  his  dull 
eyes  and  his  faded  hair,  that  he  did  not  appear  likely 
long  to  enjoy  his  victory.  No  matter,  he  had  destroyed 
that  incubus,  that  big  and  handsome  woman,  as  the 
insect  destroys  the  oak  ; she  was  upon  her  back,  finished, 
reduced  to  nothing,  and  he  was  there  yet.  But  an  idea 
caused  him  to  kneel  down,  in  order  to  take  from  under 
the  bed  a pan  contai  ni  ng  a remnant  of  flour  and 
water,  prepared  as  a lotion:  since  she  had  suspected 
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liis  trick,  it  liad  been  no  longer  in  tbe  sait,  but  in  ber 
lotions  that  he  had  put  rat  poison  ; and,  too  stupid, 
having  no  suspicions  in  tliat  direction,  she  bad  absorbed 
it  ail  tbe  saine,  witb  fatal  effect  tbis  tirne.  As  soon 
as  be  bad  emptied  tlie  pan  outside,  be  came  in  again 
and  wasbed  up  witb  a sponge  tlie  floor  of  tbe  room, 
soiled  witb  stains.  But  wby  bad  sbe  been  obstinate? 
Sbe  bad  wisbed  to  be  sharp,  so  mucb  tbe  worse  I Wben 
man  and  wife  play  at  wbich  sball  bury  tbe  otber,  with- 
out  bringing  any  one  else  into  tbe  dispute,  one  sbould 
keep  an  eye  open.  He  was  proud  of  wbat  be  bad  done, 
be  chuckled  as  over  a good  story  at  tbe  drug  absorbed 
so  innocently  witb  tbe  lotion  wben  sbe  had  watcbed 
witb  so  mucb  care  ail  tbat  bad  entered  ber  mouth.  At 
that  moment,  an  express  train  wbicb  passed  enveloped 
tbe  low  bouse  witb  sucb  tenipestous  panting  that,  in 
spite  of  his  habituation,  he  turned  toward  the  window 
witb  a start.  And,  after  tbe  train  bad  gone,  in  tbe 
beavy  silence,  be  encountered  tbe  wide-open  eyes  of  tbe 
dead  woman,  tbe  ôxed  pupils  of  wbicb  seemed  to  follow 
each  of  his  movements,  wbile  tbe  drawn  up  corner  of  tbe 
lips  laughed. 

The  phlegmatic  Misard  was  seized  upon  by  a little  fît 
of  anger.  He  understood  perfectly,  sbe  was  saying  to 
bim  : “ Hunt  ! bunt  I ” But  surely  sbe  bad  not  taken 

thera  witb  ber — ber  thousand  francs;  and,  now  tbat  sbe 
was  no  longer  tbere,  he  would  fînisb  by  fînding  tbern. 
Should  sbe  not  bave  given  tbern  to  bim  willingly  ? In 
tbat  way  ail  these  troubles  would  bave  been  avoided. 
Tbe  eyes  followed  bim  everywbere.  “ Hunt  I bunt  ! ” 
He  glanced  around  tbat  cbamber,  wbich  be  bad  not 
dared  to  searcb  wbile  she  was  alive  in  it.  He  looked  in 
tbe  clothes-press  first  : be  took  tbe  keys  frorn  under  tbe 
bolster,  overturned  the  sbelves  loaded  witb  linen,  emp- 
tied  tbe  two  drawers,  even  took  tbern  out,  in  order  to 
see  if  tbere  was  any  biding-place  about  tbern.  No, 
uotbing  î Afterwards  be  tbouglit  of  tbe  night  table. 
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Ile  took  off  tlie  marble  top,  tunied  it,  uselessly.  He 
hIso  felt  beliind  the  mirror  on  the  inantelpiece  witli  a 
flnt  ruler,  but  drew  out  ouly  a collection  of  black  dust. 
“Hunt!  hunt!”  Tlien,  to  escape  from  tlie  wide-opcn 
eyes  vyhicli  lie  felt  upon  him,  he  got  down  on  ail  fours, 
tapping  the  floor  lightly  with  bis  fist,  listening  to  dis- 
cover if  some  résonance  would  not  reveal  to  liini  an  ^ 
empty  space.  Several  planks  were  loose,  lie  tore  tbem 
np.  Nüthing,  still  notlnng!  When  he  was  on  his  feet 
anew,  the  eyes  took  hold  of  him  again  ; he  turned, 
strove  to  plunge  his  glance  into  the  fixed  glance  of  the 
dead  woman  ; while,  with  the  corner  of  her  drawn-up 
lips,  she  accentuated  her  terrible  laugh.  He  no  longer 
doubted  it — she  was  scofîing  at  him.  “ Hunt  ! hnnt  ! ” 
The  excitement  gained  upon  him,  he  approached  her, 
invaded  by  a suspicion,  by  an  idea  of  sacrilege,  which 
paled  his  wan  face  still  more.  Why  h ad  he  believed 
for  certain  that  she  h ad  not  carried  ofiÈ*  her  thousand 
francs  with  her?  Perhaps,  nevertheless,  she  had  carried 
them  off.  And  hedared  to  examine  her,  since  she  had 
told  him  to  hunt.  Under  her,  back  of  her  neck,  behind 
her  back,  he  hunted.  The  bed  was  overturned,  he 
plunged  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  in  the  mattress. 
He  found  nothing.  “ Hunt  ! hunt  ! ” And  the  face,  fallen 
back  upon  the  disordered  pillow,  still  looked  at  him  with 
its  bantering  eyes. 

As  Misard,  furious  and  trembling,  was  trying  to 
arrange  the  bed.  Flore  came  in,  having  returned  from 
Hoinville. 

“ It  will  be  on  Saturday,  at  eleven  o’clock,”  said  she. 

She  spoke  of  the  burial.  But,  at  a glance,  she  had 
cornprehended  at  what  work  Misard  had  put  himself  out 
of  breath  during  her  absence.  She  made  a gesture  of 
disdainful  indifférence. 

“ Quit,  won’t  you  I — you  will  not  find  them  1 ” - , 

He  imagined  that  she  also  was  braving  him.  And, 
advancing,  he  cried,  between  his  clenched  teeth  : 
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“ Slie  gave  them  to  you,  you  know  wliere  tkey  are  I ” 

The  idea  that  her  mptlier  could  hâve  given  her  thou- 
sand  francs  to  any  one,  eveii  to  lier,  her  dauglitcr,  made 
her  shrug  her  shoulders. 

“Ah!  yes,  gave  them — gave  them  to  the  soil,  yes! 
That’s  where  they  are,  you  can  liunt  and  see  ! ” 

And,  with  a sweeping  gesture,  she  indicated  the  entire 
house,  the  garden  with  its  wall,  the  railroad,  ail  the  vast 
country.  Yes,  there,  in  the  depths  of  a hole,  some  place 
where  never  more  any  person  would  discover  them. 
Then,  while  beside  himself,  anxious,  he  resumed  over- 
turning  the  furniture  and  tapping  the  walls,  without 
heeding  her  presence,  the  young  girl,  standing  at  the 
window,  continued,  in  a half-voice  : 

“ Oh  1 it’s  pleasant  out-of-doors,  a fine  night  ! I 
walked  quickly,  the  stars  lighted  up  everything  as  in 
broad  day.  To-morrow  what  beautiful  weather  we  shall 
hâve  at  sunrise  !” 

For  an  instant  Flore  remained  at  the  window,  her  eyes 
npon  that  serene  country,  softened  by  the  first  warmth 
of  April,  from  which  she  had  returned  thoughtful,  suffer- 
ing  further  from  the  stimulated  wound  of  her  torment. 
But  when  she  heard  Misard  quit  the  chamber  and  renew 
his  furious  search  in  the  other  rooms,  she  approached  the 
bed  in  her  turn,  she  sat  down,  looking  at  her  mother.  At 
the  corner  of  the  table  the  candie  was  still  burning,  with 
a high  and  motionless  flame.  A train  passed  which 
shook  the  house. 

Flore’s  resolution  was  to  remain  ail  night  there  and 
she  reflected.  At  first,  the  sight  of  the  dead  woman 
drew  her  from  her  fixed  idea,  from  the  thing  which 
haunted  her,  which  she  had  debated  beneath  the  stars, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  darkness,  ail  along  the  road  from 
Doinville.  A surprise  now  put  to  sleep  her  suffering: 
why  had  she  not  been  more  grieved  by  her  mother’s 
death  and  why,  at  the  présent  moment,  did  she  not  weep  ? 
She  had  loved  her,  nevertheless,  despite  her  savagery  of 
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a big  mute  girl,  escaping  incessantly,  running  tbe  fields 
as  Süoii  as  she  was  released  from  duty.  Twenty  times, 
during  the  last  crisis  which  was  to  end  in  lier  deatli, 
she  had  corne  and  seated  herself  there  to  beg  ber  to  hâve 
a doctor  summoued  ; for  she  had  suspected  what  Misard 
was  doing,  she  had  hoped  that  fear  would  stop  him. 
But  she  had  never  obtained  from  the  sick  woman  any- 
thing  but  a furious  no,  as  if  the  latter  had  made  it  lier 
pride  in  the  struggle  not  to  accept  aid  from  any  one, 
certain,  in  any  event,  ofthe  victory  since  she  would  carry 
away  the  money  with  lier;  and  then  slie  had  interposed 
no  further,  herself  again  seized  upon  by  h-er  maladj^^, 
vanishing,  running  about  in  order  to  forget.  It  was  that, 
certainly,  which  had  barred  herheart:  when  a person 
bas  one  too  heavy  .grief,  there  is  no  room  for  another  ; 
ber  mother  had  departed,  she  saw  ber  there,  destroyed,  so 
pale,  without  the  power  to  be  more  sad  despite  lier  efforts. 
Wliat  was  the  good  of  summoning  the  gendarmes  and 
denouncing  Misard,  since  everything  was  going  to 
crumble  ? And  little  by  little,  invincibly,  although  ber 
look  remained  fixed  on  the  dead  woman,  she  ceased  to 
perçoive  her,  she  returned  to  lier  internai  vision,  wholly 
reconquered  by  the  idea  which  had  planted  its  nail  iu 
ber  brain,  having  no  longer  any  sensation  but  that  of  the 
deep  rumbling  of  the  trains,  the  passage  of  which,  for 
ber,  rnarked  the  hours. 

For  an  instant  pnst,  in  the  distance  she  had  beard  the 
roaring  approach  of  a Paris  omnibus.  When  the  engine 
finally  passed  the  window,  with  its  headiight,  there  was, 
in  the  chamber,  a flash,  a burst  of  fire. 

“ Eighteen  minutes  past  one,”  thought  she.  “ Seven 
bours  yet.  This  morning,  at  8.16,  they  will  pass.” 

Every  week,  for  months,  this  waiting  had  possessed 
ber.  She  knew  that,  on  Friday  morning,  the  express, 
engineered  by  Jacques,  also  took  Séverine  to  Paris;  and 
she  no  longer  lived,  in  a jealous  torture,  save  to  watcli 
them,  to  see  them,  to  say  to  herself  that  they  were  going 
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to  be  bappy  togetber  in  tbe  city.  Oh  I tbat  fleeing  train, 
tbat  abominable  sensation  of  not  being  able  to  bang  on 
to  tbe  last  wagon,  in  order  also  to  be  borne  away  ! It 
seemed  to  ber  that  ail  tbose  wheels  eut  ber  beart.  She 
bad  suffered  so  mucb  tbat  one  evening  sbe  had  bidden 
berself,  wisbing  to  Write  to  tbe  autborities  ; for  ail  wonld 
be  over  if  sbe  could  get  tbat  woman  arrested  ; and  sbe, 
wbo  had  in  tbe  past  surprised  ber  relations  witb  Presi- 
dent Grandmorin,  suspected  tbat,  by  exposing  tbe  fact  to 
justice,  sbe  wonld  betray  ber.  But,  pen  in  b and,  sbe 
could  not  Write  down  tbe  thing.  And,  besides,  would 
tbe  autborities  beed  ber?  Ail  tbose  fine  people  must 
understand  each  other.  Perbaps  it  would  be  she  tbey 
would  put  in  prison,  as  tbey  had  put  Cabuebe  tbere. 
No  ! sbe  wisbed  to  avenge  berself,  sbe  would  avenge  ber- 
self alone,  witbout  baving  need  of  anybody.  It  was  not 
exactly  a tbougbt  of  vengeance,  as  sbe  understood  it,  tbe 
tbougbt  of  doingan  evil  to  cure  berself  of  bers;  it  was  a 
need  to  finish  rnatters,  to  overtbrow  every thing,  as  if  a 
tbunderbolt  bad  fallen.  Sbe  was  very  proud,  stronger 
and  more  convinced  tban  tbe  other  of  ber  right  to  be 
loved  ; and  wben  sbe  took  ber  solitary  way  arnid  tbe 
patbs  of  that  desolate  district,  witb-  ber  beavy  casque 
of  blonde  bair,  always  uncovered,  sbe  would  bave  pre- 
ferred  to  bave  tbe  other  tbere  and  settle  tbeir  quarrel  at 
tbe  corner  of  a wood,  between  tbem,  like  two  hostile 
warriors.  Sbe  bad  beaten  men;  and  tbat  was  ber  invin- 
cible strengtb — sbe  would  be  victorious. 

Tbe  week  before,  tbe  sudden  idea  bad  planted  itself, 
plunged  itself  in  ber,  as  if  beneatb  a bammer  stroke  corne 
from  sbe  knew  not  wbere  : to  kill  tbem  that  tbey  migbt 
no  longer  pass,  that  tbey  migbt  no  longer  go  to  Paris 
togetber.  Sbe  did  not  reason,  sbe  obeyed  tbe  savage  in- 
stinct to  destroy.  Wben  a thorn  stuck  in  ber  flesb,  she  tore 
it  out,  sbe  would  bave  eut  off  a finger  to  get  rid  of  it.  Kill 
tbem,  kill  tbem  tbe  first  time  tbey  passed  ; and  for  tbat 
overtbrow  tbe  train,  drag  a beara  upon  tbe  road,  tear  up  a 
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rail,  in  short,  break  everjthing,  swallow  up  everjtliing. 
He  would  certainly  remain  upon  the  engine,  bis  limbs 
crnsbed  ; the  woman,  always  in  the  first  carriage  in  order 
to  be  nearer  him,  could  not  escape  ; as  to  the  others,  that 
continuai  ûow  of  people,  she  did  not  even  think  of  therii. 
They  were  nobody,did  she  knovv  tbem?  And  this  wreck- 
ingof  a train,  this  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives,  became  the 
possession  of  each  of  lier  hours,  the  only  catastrophe 
broad  enough,  deep  enough  with  human  blood  and  pain 
for  ber  to  bathe  tberein  lier  enormous  heart,  swollen 
with  tears. 

However,  on  Friday  niorning,  she  had  weakened,  not 
havdng  yet  decided  where  or  in  what  manner  she  would 
tear  up  a rail.  But,  in  the  evening,  being  no  longer  on 
duty,  she  conceived  an  idea,  went  through  the  tunnel  to 
pro'wl  as  far  as  the  Dieppe  bifurcation.  It  was  one  of  lier 
promenades,  this  long  underground  passage  half  a league 
in  extent,  this  straight  vaulted  avenue,  in  which  she 
experienced  the  excitement  of  trains  rolling  upon  lier, 
with  their  blinding  headlights  : every  tirne  she  missed 
being  crushed  there,  and  it  was  this  péril  which  drew  lier 
tbere,  in  a need  of  bravado.  But,  that  evening,  after 
having  escaped  the  surveillance  of  the  w^atcbman,  and 
having  advanced  to  the  rniddle  of  the  tunnel,  keeping  to 
the  left,  so  as.to  be  certain  that  every  train  arriving  in 
front  would  pass  to  her  right,  she  cornmitted  the  impru- 
dence of  turning  to  watch  the  lanterns  of  a train  goingto 
Havre  ; and,  when  she  resumed  walking,  a false  step 
having  made  her  turn  anew,  she  was  unable  to  tell  in 
what  direction  the  red  lights  had  disappeared.  Despite 
her  courage,  still  stunned  by  the  thunder  of  the  wheels, 
she  halted,  ber  hands  cold,  her  uncovered  hair  uplifted  by 
a vvind  of  fear.  Novv,  Avhen  another  train  should  pass, 
she  would  not  know  whetber  it  was  coming  or  going, 
she  would  throw  herself  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  and 
would  be  cutto  pièces  in  any  event.  With  an  effort,  she 
strove  to  retain  her  reason,  to  remember,  to  discuss. 
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Then,  ail  at  once,  terror  bore  ber  away,  at  hazard,  straight 
ahead,  in  a furious  gallop.  No,  no  ! she  did  not  wish  to 
be  killed  before  having  killed  the  two  others  ! Her  feet 
got  eiitangled  in  the  rails,  sheslipped,  fell,  ranfaster.  It 
was  the  madness  of  the  tunnel,  the  walls  which  seemed 
to  dravv  together  to  crush  her,  the  vault  which  echoed’ 
imaginary  noiseSj  voices  of  menace,  formidable  runib- 
lings.  Every  instant  she  turned  her  head,  believing  she 
felt  on  her  neck  the  burning  breath  of  an  engine.  Twice, 
a sudden  certitude  that  she  had  deceived  herself,  thatsbe 
would  be  killed  in  the  direction  in  which  she  was  fleeing, 
made  her  change  her  course  with  a bound.  And  she 
was  galloping,  galloping,  when  in  front  of  her,  in  the  dis- 
tance, appeared  a star,  a round  and  flaming  eye,  which 
grew.  But  she  steeled  herself  against  the  alrnost  irrésist- 
ible desire  to  again  retrace  her  steps.  The  eye  became 
a brazier,  the  rauzzle  of  a devouring  oven.  BUnded,  she 
arleaped  to  the  right,  without  knowing  it  ; and  the  train 
swept  by  like  a thunderbolt,  striking  her  only  with  its 
tempestuous  wind.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  she  emerged 
on  the  Malaunay  side,  safe  and  Sound. 

It  was  nine  o’clock,  yet  a few  minutes  and  the  express 
from  Paris  would  be  there.  Immediately  she  went  on 
at  a promenade  pace  to  the  Dieppe  bifurcation,  two 
hundred  mètres  away,  examining  the  road,  seeking  if 
some  circumstance  would  not  serve  her.  It  so  happened 
that  uponthe  Dieppe  road,  which  was  being  repaired,  a 
ballast  train  was  stationed,  which  her  fri  end  Ozil  had  just 
switched  there;  and,  in  a sudden  illumination,  she 
found,  arranged  a plan  : simply  prevent  the  switch- 
tender  from  putting  the  switch  back  on  the  Havre  road, 
so  that  the  express  would  run  into  and  crush  itself 
against  the  ballast  train.  She  had  been  friendly  toward 
tins  Ozil  since  the  day  she  had  half-split  his  skull  with 
a blow  from  a stick  and  liked  to  make  him  thus  unfore- 
seen  visits  through  the  tunnel,  like  a goat  escaped  from 
its  mountain.  A former  soldier,  very  slim  and  butlittle 
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given  to  cTiatter,  he  had  nbt  yet  a piece  of  négligence 
with  wliicb  to  reproach  himself,  liiseye  open  both  day  and 
night.  Only  tliis  savage,  wbo  bad  beaten  him,  as 
strong  as  a lad,  tarned  bis  head  if  sbe  but  beckoned  to 
him  witb  ber  little  finger.  Hence,  that  nigbt,  in  tbe 
darkness,  wben  sbe  approacbed  bis  post,  calling  bim 
ont,  be  joined  ber,  forgetting  everytbing.  She  bewild- 
ered  bim,  led  bim  toward  tbe  country,  telling  bim  com- 
plicated  taies,  tbat  ber  motber  was  sick,  tbat  she  would 
not  remain  attbe  Croix-de-Maufras  if  sbe  lost  ber.  His 
ear,  in  tbe  distance,  listened  to  tbe  rumbling  of  tbe 
express,  quitting  Malaunay,  approacbing  at  full  steam. 
And,  wben  sbe  felt  tbat  it  was  tbere,  sbe  turtied  to  see. 
But  sbe  bad  not  tbougbt  of  tbe  new  safety  apparatus  : 
tbe  engine,  on  entering  tbe  Dieppe  road,  itself  gave  tbe 
signal  to  stop  ; and  tbe  engineer  bad  time  to  arrest  tbe 
express  a few  paces  from  tbe  ballast  train.  Ozil,  witb 
tbe  cry  of  a man  wbo  is  awakened  by  tbe  fall  of  a bouse,  ^ 
returned  on  a run  to  bis  post  ; wbile  sbe,  stifîened, 
motionless,  watcbed,  from  tbe  deptbs  of  tbe  darkness,  tbe 
manœuvre  necessitated  by  tbe  accident.  Two  days 
afterwards,  tbe  switcb -tende r,  dismissed,  came  to  say 
farewell  to  ber,  suspecting  notbing.  Well,  tbe  stroke 
bad  failed,  sometbing  else  must  be  found  ! 

At  tbat  moment,  beneath  tbis  evoked  remembrance, 
tbe  mist  of  reverie  wbicb  bad  obscured  Flore’s  glance 
vanisbed  ; and  again  sbe  saw  tbe  dead  woman,  ligbted 
by  tbe  yellow  flame  of  tbe  candie.  Her  motber  was  no 
more,  sbould  sbe  go  away,  wed  Ozil,  wbo  wanted  ber, 
wbo  would,  perbaps,  make  ber  bappy  ? Ail  ber  being 
revolted.  No,  no  ! if  sbe  was  cowardly  enougb  to  let 
tbe  two  otbers  live  and  to  live  berself,  sbe  would  ratber 
tramp  tbe  roads,  h ire  berself  out  as  a servant,  tban 
marry  a man  sbe  did  not  love  I And  an  unusual  noise 
baving  made  ber  prick  up  ber  ears,  sbe  comprebended 
tbat  Misard  was  tearing  up  tbe  floor  of  trodden  eartb  in 
tbe  kitcben  witb  a pick  : be  was  madly  pursuing  bis 
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searcli  for  the  hoard,  he  would  tear  down  tlie  bouse  to 
fiiid  it.  But  slie  did  not  wisli  to  remain  witli  liim  either. 
What  sliould  she  do?  A wiiid  blew,  the  walls  sliook 
and  over  tbe  wliite  visage  of  the  dead  woman  passed  the 
reflection  from  a fur n ace,  giving  a bloody  tinge  to  the 
open  eyes  and  the  ironical  contraction  of  the  lips.  It 
was  the  last  omnibus  from  Paris,  with  its  heavy  aud 
slow  engine. 

Flore  turned  her  head,  looked  at  the  stars  which 
shone  in  the  serenity  of  the  spring  night. 

Ten  minutes  after  three.  Five  hours  more  and  tliey 
will  pass.” 

She  would  try  again,  she  suffered  too  much.  To  see 
them,  to  see  them  thus  every  week  going  to  enjoy  them- 
selves  was  beyond  her  strength.  Now  that  slie  was  cer- 
tain of  never  having  Jacques  for  herself  alone,  she  pre- 
ferred  that  he  should  be  no  more,  that  he  should  bave 
nobody.  And  that  lugubrious  chamber  in  which  she 
was  watching  enveloped  her  with  mourning,  beneath  a 
growing  need  of  annihilating  everything.  Since  there 
remained  no  one  who  loved  her,  the  others  mightaswell 
départ  with  her  mother.  Her  sister  was  dead,  her  love 
was  dead,  what  should  she  do  ? Be  alone,  whether  she 
remained  or  departed,  always  alone,  wliile  the  others 
were  together?  No,  no!  let  everything  go  to  ruin 
rather,  let  death,  which  was  there,  in  that  smoky  cham- 
ber, breathe  over  tbe  road  and  sweep  away  everybody  ! 
Then,  decided,  after  this  long  debate,  she  discussed  tbe 
best  rnethod  of  putting  her  project  into  execution.  And 
sbe  returned  to  tbe  idea  of  tearing  up  a rail.  It  was  the 
surest,  tbe  most  practical  way  and  easy  to  do  : only  to 
loosen  the  spikes  with  a hammer,  then  pull  the  rail  from 
tbe  sleepers.  Sbe  hadtbe  tools,  no  one  would  see  her  in 
that  deserted  district.  The  best  spot  to  cboose  was  cer- 
tainly,  after  the  eut,  going  toward  Barentin,  the  curve 
whicli  crossed  a valley,  upon  a bank  seven  or  eight 
mètres  high:  there  the  derailing  would  be  certain,  the 
19 
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overturn  frightful.  But  the  calculation  of  the  hours, 
which  occupied  her  afterwards,  left  lier  anxious.  Ou 
the  ascending  road,  before  the  express  from  Havre, 
wliich  passed  at  8.16,  there  was  only  an  omnibus  train 
at  7.65.  Thatgave  her  then  twenty  minutes  to  do  the 
Work,  which  would  suffice.  But  between  the  regular 
trains,  they  often  sent  out  unforeseen  freight  trains,  espe- 
cially  at  the  péri  ods  wheu  the  arrivai  of  merchandise 
was  great.  Ilence  what  a useless  risk  I How  was  she 
to  know  in  advance  if  it  would  be  the  express  which 
would  be  wrecked  tliere?  For  a long  while  she  rolled 
the  probabilities  in  her  head.  It  was  yet  dark,  the  can- 
die was  expiring  in  a flood  of  tallow,  with  a high  burnt 
wick,  which  she  had  neglected  to  snuff. 

As,  just  at  tliat  moment,  a freight  train  arrived,  coming 
from  Rouen,  Misard  entered.*  His  hands  were  covered 
with  earth,  he  having  been  searching  the  wood-house  ; 
and  he  was  panting,  dismayed  by  his  vain  hunt,  so  excited 
by  powerless  rage  that  he  resumed  searching  beneath 
the  furniture,  in  the  chimney,  everywhere.  The  inter- 
minable train  seerned  never  likely  to  end,  with  the  reg- 
ular din  of  its  heavy  wheels,  each  shock  of  which 
agitated  the  dead  woman  in  her  bed.  And  he,  extending 
his  arms  to  unhook  a little  picture  hanging  on  the 
Wall,  again  encountered  the  open  eyes  which  were 
following  him,  while  the  lips  seerned  to  move  with 
their  laugh. 

He  turned  pale,  he  shivered,  stammering  infrightened 
anger: 

“ Yes,  yes,  hunt,  hunt  ! I will  find  them,  nom  de 
Dieu  ! if  I hâve  to  turn  every  stone  of  the  house  and 
every  clod  of  earth  in  the  district!  ” 

The  black  train  had  passed  with  a crushing  slowness 
amid  the  darkness,  and  the  dead  woman,  again  motion- 
less,  still  gazed  at  her  husband,  so  jocose,  so  certain 
of  conquering,  that  he  disappeared  anew,  leaving  the 
door  open. 
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Flore,  disturbed  in  her  reflections,  had  arisen.  Sbe 
sliut  the  door  that  tliat  man  rniglit  not  retnrii  to 
dérangé  her  mother.  And  she  was  astonished  to  hear 
herself  say,  aloud  : 

“ Ten  minutes  before,  ail  will  be  well.” 

In  fact,  ten  minutes  would  give  her  ample  time.  If, 
ten  minutes  before  the  express,  no  train  was  signalée!, 
she  could  go  to  work.  Thenoeforward,  the  thirig  being 
settled,  certain,  she  felt  no  more  anxiety,  she  was  very 
calm. 

Toward  five  o’clock  the  day  broke,  a cool  dawn,  of 
a pure  limpidity.  Despi  te  the  slightly  keen  cold,  she 
threw  the  window  wide  open  and  the  delicious  morning 
entered  the  lugubrious  chamber,  full  of  smoke  and  an 
odor  of  death.  The  sun  was  yet  below  the  horizon, 
behind  a hill  crowned  with  trees  ; but  it  appeared, 
vermilion,  gushing  over  the  slopes,  inundating  the 
sunken  roads,  in  the  living  gayety  of  the  soil  at  each 
new  spring.  She  h ad  not  deceived  herself  the  previous 
night  : it  would  be  a fine  morning,  weather  for  youth 
and  radiant  health  in  which  one  loves  to  live.  In 
that  deserted  district,  among  the  continuai  hills  eut  by 
narrow  valleys,  how  nice  it  would  be  to  go  along  the 
goat  paths  at  her  own  free  fancy!  And,  when  she 
turned,  walking  back  into  the  chamber,  she  was  surprised 
to  see  the  ôandle,  almost  out,  no  longer  stain  the  light 
save  with  a pale  tear.  The  dead  wornan  now  seemed  to 
be  looking  at  the  railroad,  on  which  trains  continued 
to  cross  each  other,  without  even  remarking  the  faded 
glirnmer  of  that  watch  taper  beside  that  corpse. 

Flore  only  resumed  her  service  when  it  was  day.  And 
she  quitted  her  chamber  but  for  the  omnibus  from  Paris 
at  6.12.  Misard,  also,  at  six  o’clock  replaced  his  col- 
league  on  duty  during  the  night.  It  was  at  his  horn 
blast  that  she  planted  herself  before  the  barrière,  the 
flagin  her  hand.  For  an  instant  she  followed  the  train 
with  her  eyes. 
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“ Still  two  hours,”  thought  she  aloud. 

lier  motlier  liad  iio  further  ueed  of  any  one.  Thence- 
fortli  slie  felt  an  invincible  répugnance  for  re-entering 
tlie  chamber.  It  was  over,  she  had  kissed  her,  sbe 
could  dispose  of  her  own  existence  and  that  of  the  oth- 
ers.  Usuallj,  between  the  trains,  she  escaped,  disap- 
peared  ; but  that  morning  a spécial  interest  seemed  to 
keep  her  at  her  post,  beside  the  barrière,  on  a bench,  a 
simple  plank  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  The  sun  climbed 
the  horizon,  a warm  shower  of  gold  fell  in  the  pure  air  ; 
and  she  did  not  stir,  bathed  with  that  mildness,  amid  the 
vast  couvitry,  ail  quivering  with  the  sap  of  April.  For 
a moment  she  was  interested  by  Misard  in  his  plank 
cabin  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  visibly  agitated,  rid 
of  his  habituai  somnolence  ; he  came  out,  went  back, 
rnanœuvred  his  appliances  with  a nervous  hand,  with 
continuai  glances  toward  the  house,  as  if  his  mind  had 
remained  there,  still  hunting.  Then,  she  forgot  him, 
not  even  knowing  that  he  was  there.  She  was  entirely 
given  over  to  the  wait,  absorbed,  her  face  stolid  and 
rigid,  her  eyes  on  the  bit  of  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Barentin.  And  down  there,  arnid  the  gayety  of  the 
sunshine,  she,  doubtless,  beheld  a vision  which  sharp- 
ened  the  obstinate  savagery  of  her  look. 

The  minutes  passed.  Flore  did  not  move.  Finally, 
when,  at  7.55,  Misard,  with  two  horn  blasts,  signaled  the 
omnibus  from  Havre,  upon  the  up  road,  she  arose,  closed 
the  barrière  and  planted  herself  before  it,  the  flag  in  her 
fist.  Already,  in  the  distance,  the  train  was  lost,  after 
having  shaken  the  ground  ; and  fhey  heard  it  plunge 
into  the  tunnel,  where  the  din  ceased.  Flore  did  not 
return  to  the  bench,  she  remained  standing,  counting  the 
minutes  anew.  If  in  ten  minutes  no  freighl  train  was 
signaled,  she  would  run  down  there,  beyond  the  eut,  to 
tear  off  a rail.  She  was  very  calm,  her  bosom  only 
oppressed,  as  if  beneath  the  enormous  weiglit  of  the  act. 
Besides,  at  this  last  moment,  the  thought  that  Jacques 
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and  Séverine  were  approacliing,  that  they  would  pass 
there  again,  going  to  liappiiiess,  if  she  did  not  stop  tliem, 
sufïicéd  to  stiflfen  her,  blind  and  deaf,  in  her  résolution, 
without  the  debate  even  recommenoing  within  ber:  it 
was  tlie  irrevocable,  the  claw  stroke  of  the  she  wolf 
wliich  breaks  the  back  of  its  prey  as  it  passes.  She  still 
saw,  in  the  sellishness  ot  her  vengeance,  only  their  two 
rnutilated  bodies,  without  preoccupying  herself  with  the 
crowi],  with  the  flood  of  people  who  had  filed  away 
before  her,  for  years,  unknown.  Corpses,  blood,  thesun 
would  be  hidden  by  thein,  perhaps,  that  sun  the  soft 
gaiety  of  which  irritated  her. 

Two  minutes  more,  one  minute  more,  and  she  would 
go  ; she  had  started,  when  heavy  jolts  on  the  Bécourt 
road  stopped  her.  It  was  a vehicle,  a truck  without 
doubt.  Passage  would  be  demanded  of  her,  she  would 
be  forced  to  open  the  barrière,  talk,  remain  there  : 
impossible  to  act,  the  stroke  would  fail.  And  she  made 
a gesture  of  enraged  heedlessness,  she  resumed  her 
course,  leaving  her  post,  abandoning  the  vehicle  and  the 
driver  to  get  through  the  best  way  they  could.  But  a 
whipcracked  in  the  morning  air,  a voice  cried  gayly  : 

“Eh!  Flore!” 

It  was  Cabuche.  She  was  nailed  to  the  ground, 
arrested  in  her  first  bound,  before  the  very  barrière. 

“ What’s  thematter?”  continued  he.  “Are  you  still 
asleep  in  this  beautiful  sunshine?  Quick,  that  I may 
pass  before  the  express  cornes  I ” 

There  was  a crurnbling  within  her.  The  stroke  had 
l'ailed,  the  two  others  would  go  to  their  happiness,  and 
she  would  find  nothing  with  which  to  kill  them  there. 
And,  while  she  was  slowly  opening  the  half-decayed  old 
barrière,  the  hinges  of  which  grated  in  their  rust,  she 
sought  furiously  for  an  obstacle,  something  that  slie 
could  throw  across  the  road,  desperate  to  such  a point 
that  she  would  hâve  stretched  herself  out  there  had  she 
believed  her  boues  hard  enough  to  make  the  engine 
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jump  the  rails.  But  lier  glances  had  fallen  upon  tlie 
truck,  the  clumsy  aüd  low  veliicle,  loaded  with  two 
blocks  of  storie,  which  five  strong  liorses  liad  difficulty 
in  drawing.  Eiiormous,  tall  and  broad,  of  such  a gigaii- 
tic  mass  as  to  bar  the  road,  tliese  blocks  offered  tliem- 
selves  to  lier  and  awakened  in  her  eyes  a sudden  covet- 
ousness,  a mad  desire  to  take  them  and  place  tliern  there. 
The  barrière  was  wide  open,  the  five  svveating  animais, 
panting,  were  waiting. 

“What  ails  you  this  morning?”  resumed  Cabuche. 
“You  hâve  a very  strange  air.” 

Then,  Flore  spoke. 

“ My  mother  died  yesterday  evening.” 

Ile  uttered  a cry  of  sad  friendship.  Putting  downhis 
whip,  he  grasped  lier  haiids  in  his. 

“ Ah  î my  poor  Flore  I It  was  to  be  expected  for  a 
long  time,  but  it’s  very  hard  ail  the  same  ! Then,  she  is 
there  ; I want  to  see  her,  for  we  would  hâve  fiiiished  by 
Corning  to  sorne  understanding  had  not  this  misfortune 
liapiiened.” 

Softly  he  walked  with  her  to  the  house.  On  the 
tlireshold,  however,  he  glanced  at  his  horses.  ^n  a few 
words,  she  reassured  him. 

“No  danger  that  they’ll  stir  ! And,  besides,  the 
express  is  quite  a distance  ofi’.” 

She  lied.  With  her  practiced  ear,  in  the  warm  qui  ver 
of  the  country,  she  had  just  heard  the  express  quit  the 
Barentin  station.  Five  minutes  more  and  it  would  be 
there,  it  would  emerge  from  the  eut  at  a hundred  mètres 
from  the  passage  at  grade.  While  the  quarryman,  stand- 
ing in  the  dead  woman’s  chamber,  forgot  him  self,  think- 
ing  of  Louisette,  greatly  moved,  she,  who  had  remained 
without,  in  front  of  the  window,  continued  to  hear,  in 
the  distance,  the  regular  pufîing  of  the  engine,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenl}^  the  idea  of  Misard  came  to 
lier;  he  would  see  her,  he  would  prevent  her;  and  her 
•bosom  heaved  when,  having  turned,  she  did  not  perceive 
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him  at  his  post.  She  found  him  on  tlie  other  side  of  tbe 
bouse,  where  be  was  searcbing  tbe  soil  beneatb  tbe  curb 
of  tbe  well,  not  baving  beeii  able  to  resist  bis  madness 
for  tbe  hunt,  seized,  doubtless,  witb  tbe  sudden  certaintj 
tbat  tbe  board  was  tbere  : altogether  given  over  to  bis 
passion,  blind,  deaf,  be  bunted,  be  bunted.  And  tbis 
was  for  ber  tbe  last  excitement.  Tbings  tbemselves 
wisbed  it.  One  of  tbe  borses  began  to  neigb,  wbile  tbe 
engine,  beyond  tbe  eut,  pufFed  very  loudly,  like  a burried 
person  wbo  is  hastening  along. 

“ l’il  keep  tbem  quiet,”  said  Flore  to  Cabuebe.  “ Hâve 
no  fear.” 

She  sprang  forward,  took  tbe  first  horse  by  tbe  bit, 
pulled  witb  ail  ber  figbter’s  strength  increased  tenfold. 
The  borses  stiffened  tbemselves  ; for  an  instant  tbe  truck, 
beavy  witb  its  enormous  load,  oscillated  without  start- 
ing  ; but,  as  if  sbe  bad  geared  berself  to  it  as  a reinforc- 
ing animal,  it  moved,  went  upon  tbe  railway.  And  its 
entire  bulk  was  across  tbe  rails,  when  tbe  express,  a 
bundred  mètres  off,  emerged  from  tbe  eut.  Then,  to 
immobilize  tbe  truck,  afraid  lest  it  migbt  pass  to  tbe 
other  side  of  tbe  track,  sbe  cbecked  the  borses  witb  a 
sudden  pull,  a superbuman  effort,  wbicb  made  ber  limbs 
crack.  Sbe  wbo  bad  ber  legend,  of  wbom  tbey  related 
feats  of  extraordinary  strengtb — a car,  launebed  upon  a 
slope,  stopped  in  its  course  ; a cart  pusbed,  saved  from  a 
train — she  then  did  tbis  tbing  : sbe  beld,  witb  ber  iron 
fist,  tbe  five  borses,  rearing  and  neigbing  in  tbe  instinct 
of  péril. 

It  was  scarcely  ten  seconds  of  an  endless  terror.  Tbe 
two  gigantic  stones  sëemed  to  bar  the  horizon.  Witb 
its  brigbt  copper,  its  sbining  steel,  tbe  engine  was  gli- 
ding  along,  coming  witb  its  steady  and  lightning  speed, 
beneatb  tlie  golden  rain  of  tbe  beautiful  morning.  Tbe 
inévitable  was  tbere,  notbing  in  the  world  could  now 
prevent  the  crash.  And  the  wait  lasted. 

Misard,  wbo  bad  returned  to  bis  post  witb  a bound. 
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shouted,  his  arms  in  tlie  air,  shaking  his  fists,  in  tlie 
inad  wish  to  warn  and  stop  the  train.  Corne  ont  from 
the  house  at  the  noise  of  wheels  and  neighs,  Cabuclie 
sprang  forward,  shouting  also,  to  make  the  animais 
advance.  But  Flore,  wbo  had  leaped  aside,  held  him 
back,  which  saved  him.  Ile  believed  tbat  she  had  not 
had  the  strength  to  master  his  horses,  that  they  had 
dragged  her  along.  And  he  accused  Inmself,  he  sobbed, 
with  a rattle  of  hopeless  terror  ; while  she,  motionless, 
drawn  up  to  her  full  height,  her  eyelids  widened  and 
burning,  looked  on.  At  the  moment  when  the  bi-east  of 
the  engine  was  about  to  strike  the  blocks,  when  there 
rernained  a mètre,  perhaps,  for  it  to  run  over,  during  that 
inappréciable  time  she  very  clearly  saw  Jacques,  his 
hand  upon  the  governing  lever.  Hë  turned,  tlieir  eyes 
met  in  a glance  which  she  found  immeasurably  long. 

That  morning,  Jacques  had  smiled  upon  Séverine 
when  she  came  down  on  the  quay,  at  Havre,  to  take  the 
express  as  she  did  every  week.  What  was  the  good  of 
spoiling  life  with  nightmares  ? Why  not  profit  by  happy 
days  when  they  presented  themselves?  Ail  this  would 
finish  by  arranging  itself,  perhaps.  And  he  was  resolved 
to  tas  te,  at  least,  the  joy  of  that  day,  making  projects, 
(Ireaming  of  breakfasting  with  her  at  a restaurant. 
Hence,  as  she  had  cast  a grieved  glance  at  him  because 
there  was  no  first-class  wagon  at  the  head  of  the  train 
and  she  was  forced  to  install  herself  at  a distance  from 
him,  in  the  rear,  he  had  striven  to  console  her  by  smi- 
ling  upon  her  so  gayly.  They  would  arrive  in  Paris 
together  ail  the  same,  they  would  make  up  then  for 
having  been  separated.  After  having  leaned  out  to  see 
her  get  into  her  compartment  away  at  the  end,  he  had 
even  pushed  good  humor  so  far  as  to  joke  with  the  chief 
conductor,  Henri  Hauvergne,  whom  he  knew  to  be  smit- 
ten  with  her.  The  preceding  week  he  had  irnagined 
that  the  latter  had  grown  bolder  and  that  she  was 
eucüuraging  him  through  a need  of  amusement,  wishiug 
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to  esoape  from  tlie  atrocious  existence  whicli  she  h ad 
Tnade  for  herself.  And  Jacques  had  demanded  of  Henri 
for  whom,  the  previous  niglit,  hidden  behind  one  of  the 
elms  of  tlie  court-yard  of  departure,  lie  had  thrown 
kisses  in  the  air,  which  had  made  Pecqueux  almost 
split  his  sides  with  laughter,  as  he  was  charging  the  fire- 
box  of  the  Lison,  smoking  and  ready  to  départ. 

Froin  Havre  to  Barentin  the  express  had  traveled 
with  the  régulation  speed,  without  incident  ; and  it  was 
Henri  who  first,  from  his  lookout  box,  on  emerging  from 
the  eut,  signalled  the  truck  across  the  track.  The  bag- 
gage  car  at  the  front  was  packed  with  baggage,  for  the 
train,  heavily  loaded,  was  bringing  a large  number  of 
passengers  who  had  disembarked  the  night  befjre  from 
a steamer.  When  the  chief  conductor  perceived  the 
obstacle,  his  surprise  was  such  that  he  doubted  for  an 
instant,  frightened,  paralyzed.  Several  seconds  were 
lost,  the  train  was  already  speeding  along  out  of  the  eut 
and  a great  cry  had  rnounted  from  the  engine  when  he 
decided  to  pull  the  cord  of  the  alarm  bell,  the  end  of 
which  hung  before  him  in  his  elevated  station.* 

Jacques,  at  that  suprême  moment,  his  hand  upon  the 
governing  lever,  was  looking  without  seeing,  in  a minute 
of  absence.  He  was  thinking  of  .confused  and  distant 
things,  from  wliich  the  image  of  Séverine  herself  had 
vanished.  The  mad  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  sliout  of 
Pecqueux,  behind  him,  awakened  him.  Tlie  fireman, 
who  had  pulled  up  the  rod  of  the  ash-pit,  dissatisfied 
with  the  draught,  had  just  seen,  on  leaning  out  to  assure 
himself  of  the  speed.  And  Jacques,  of  the  pallor  of 
death,  saw  ail,  understood  ail — the  truck  across  tlie  rond, 
tlie  engine  darting  ahead,  the  frightful  shock,  ail  tliat 
with  a clearness  so  sharp  that  he  distinguished  even  the 
grain  of  the  two  stones,  while  he  had  already  in  his  bones 
the  thud  of  the  crash.  It  was  the  inévitable.  Yiolenlly 
lie  turhed  the  lever,  closed  the  regulator,  tightened  the 
brake.  Ile  strove  to  back  the  engine,  he  hung,  with  an 
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unconscious  hand,  to  the  rod  of  the  whistle,  witb  a 
furious  and  powerless  will  to  avert,  to  set  aside  the 
gigantic  barricade  in  front.  But,  amid  that  terrible 
whistling  of  distress  which  tore  the  air,  the  Lison  did 
not  obej,  went  on  at  a scarcely  slackened  speed.  It 
was  no  longer  the  docile  engine  of  the  past,  sin'ce  it  had 
lost  in  the  snow  its  excellent  vaporization,  itseasy  move- 
inent,  grown  capricious  and  unruly  now,  like  a woman 
who  bas  aged,  whose  lungs  hâve  been^destroyed  by  a 
cold.  It  panted,  resisted  its  brake,  went  on,  went  on 
constantly  in  the  heavy  obstinacy  of  its  mass.  Pecqueux, 
wild  with  fear,  lea})ed  out.  Jacques,  stiffened  at  his 
post,  his  right  hand  clenching  the  régulation  lever,  the 
other  remaining  on  the  whistle  rod  without  his  knowl- 
edge, waited.  And  the  Lison,  smoking,  panting,  with 
that  sharp  roar  which  did  not  cease,  dashed  against  the 
truck,  with  the  enormous  weight  of  the  thirteen  cars  it 
drew. 

Then,  twenty  mètres  away,  at  the  edge  of  the  road 
where  terror  had  nailed  them,  Misard  and  Cabuche,  with 
their  arms  in  the  air.  Flore,  with  staring  eyes,  saw  this 
frightful  thing:  the  train  rise  up,  seven  wagons  mount 
one  upon  another,  then  fall  back  with  an  abominable 
crash  in  a shapeless  confusion  of  débris.  The  first  three 
were  ground  to  pièces,  the  four  others  made  but  a 
mountain,  an  entanglement  of  split  roofs,  broken  wheels, 
doors,  chairs  and  window  frames,  amid  fragments  of 
glass.  And,  above  ail,  had  been  heard  the  grinding  of 
the  engine  against  the  stones,  a hollow  crushing  termi- 
nated  by  a cry  of  agony.  The  Lison,  disemboweled,  was 
overturned  to  the  left  upon  the  truck  ; while  the  stones, 
cleft,  had  split  in  pièces  as  if  shattered  by  a blast,  and, 
of  the  five  horses,  four,  rolled,  dragged,  had  been  killed 
instantly.  The  rear  of  the  train,  six  more  wagons, 
intact,  had  corne  to  a stop,  without  even  quitting  the  rails. 

But  cries  arose,  appeals,  the  words  of  which  were  lost 
in  inarticulate  brutish  howls. 
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“ Help  ! help  ! Oh  ! mon  Dieu  I I am  dyingl  Help  I ” 

They  no  longer  lieard,  tliey  no  longer  saw.  The  Lison, 
ihrown  on  its  back,  its  stomacb  open,  was  losing  its 
steam,  where  cocks  had  been  torn  olf  and  pipes  broken, 
in  puffs  which  roared  like  the  furious  deatli-rattle  of  a 
giantess.  An  inexhaustible  white  breath  came  from  it, 
rolling  in  thick  whirls  along  tbe  ground  ; wbile  tbe  live  ^ 
coals,  red  as  tbe  very  blood  of  its  entrails,  fallen  from 
tbe  fire-box,  added  tbeir  black  smoke.  Tbe  smoke-pipe, 
in  the  violence  of  the  shock,  liad  entered  the  ground  ; at 
the  spot  where  it  had  struck,  the  frame  was  broken, 
twisting  tbe  two  rods  running  along  it  ; and,  witb  its 
wbeels  in  the  air,  like  a monstrous  horse,  ripped  open  by 
some  formidable  horn  thrust,  the  Lison  showed  its 
twisted  driving-rods,  its  broken  cylinders,  its  drawers 
with  their  eccentrics  crushed,  a frightfnl  wound  gaping 
in  the  atmosphère,  by  which  the  soûl  continued  to  go 
out  with  a din  of  wild  despair.  ISTear  the  engine,  the 
horse  which  was  not  dead  also  lay,  its  two  fore  feet 
carried  away,  losing  its  entrails  in  tbe  same  manner 
tlirough  a tear  in  its  stomach.  From  its  stretcbed  out 
head,  stiffened  in  a spasm  of  atrocious  pain  one  saw  that 
it  was  uttering  the  death-rattle  in  a terrible  neigh,  noth- 
ing  of  which  reached  the  ear,  amid  the  thunder  of  the 
expiring  engine. 

The  cries  were  strangled,  not  understood,  lost,  borne 
away. 

“ Save  me  I kill  me  ! I suffer  too  much,  kill  me  I kill 
me  ! ” 

Amid  this  deafening  tumult,  this  blinding  smoke,  tbe 
doors  of  tbe  carriages  left  intact  opened  and  a confusion 
of  passengers  threw  themselves  out.  Tbey  fell  upon  tbe 
traok,  got  up,  struggled  with  kicks  and  fist  blows.  Tlien, 
Avhen  they  Iblt  the  solid  soil,  the  country  open  before 
thern,  tbey  fled  at  a gallop,  leaping  over  the  live  hedge, 
cutting  across  the  fields,  yielding  to  the  single  instinct 
to  be  far  from  danger,  far,  very  far.  W omen,  men,  shout- 
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ing,  their  liair  on  end,  lost  tliemselves  in  the  deptlis  of 
the  woods. 

Trodden  on,  her  hair  down  and  her  dress  in  tatters, 
Séverine  had  finished  by  freeing  lierself;  and  sbe  did 
iiot  flee,  slie  ran  toward  tlie  roaring  engine,  wben  sbe 
found  berself  face  to  face  witb  Pecqueux. 

“Jacques,  Jacques  l He  is  saved,  is  be  not  ? ” 

Tbe  fireinan,  wbo,  by  a miracle,  bad  noteven  sprained 
a limb,  was  also  rumiing,  bis  beart  wrung  witb  reniorse 
at  tbe  idea  tbat  bis  engineer  was  beneatb  tbe  wreck. 
Tbey  bad  traveled  so  mucb,  sufféred  so  mucb  togetber, 
beneatb  tbe  continued  fatigue  of  tbe  beavy  windsl  And 
tbeir  engine,  tbeir  poor  engine,  tbe  good  friend  so  beloved 
of  tbeir  bousebold  of  tbree,  was  tbere  upon  its  back,  losing 
ail  tbe  breatb  of  its  breast  tbrougb  its  cracked  lungs  ! 

“I  leaped,”  stammered  be.  “ I know  notbing,  notb- 
ing  at  ail  I Let  us  run,  let  us  run  fast  I ” 

Upon  tbe  quay  tbey  came  on  Flore,  wbo  bad 
watcbed  tbem  coming.  Sbe  bad  not  yet  stirred,  in  tbe 
stupor  of  tbe  act  accomplisbed,  of  tbis  massacre  wbicli 
sbe  bad  made.  Tt  was  over  and  it  was  well  done  ; sbe 
felt  only  tbe  satisfaction  of  a need,  witbout  pity  for  tbe 
misfortunes  of  tbe  otbers,  wbom  sbe  did  not  even  see. 
But  wben  sbe  recognized  Séverine,  ber  eyes  opened 
immeasurably,  a sbadow  of  frigbtful  sufîering  blackened 
ber  pale  visage.  Wbat  I tbat  woman  was  alive  wben 
be  was  certainly  dead  I Amid  tbe  sbarp  pain  of  ber 
assassinated  love,  tbat  knife  blow  wbicb  sbe  bad  given 
berself  full  in  tbe  beart,  sbe  suddenly  realized  tbe 
abomination  of  ber  crime.  Sbe  bad  done  tbat,  sbe  bad 
killed'  bim,  sbe  bad  killed  ail  tbose  people!  A grcat 
cry  tore  ber  tbroat,  sbe  twisted  ber  arms,  sbe  ran 
madly. 

“Jacques,  obi  Jacques!  He  is  tbere,  be  was  tbrown 
backwards,  I saw  bim.  Jacqqes,  Jacques!” 

Tbe  Lison’s  deatb-rattle  was  less  loud,  a boarse  lamen- 
tation wbicb  grew  weaker,  and  amid  wbicb  now  was 
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heard  increasing,  more  and  more  lieart-rending,  tlie  noise 
of  the  wounded.  Bat  tbe  srnoke  remained  thick,  tbe 
enormous  pile  of  débris,  frorn  vvbence  came  tbose  voices 
of  torture  and  terror,  seemed  enveloped  hy  a black  dust, 
motionless  in  tbe  sunlight.  Wbat  was  to  be  doue? 
Wbere  were  tbey  to  commence,  bovv  were  tbej  to  reacb 
tllose  unfortunates  ? 

“Jacques!”  still  cried  Flore.  “I  tell  you  tbat  be 
looked  at  me  and  tbat  be  was  tbrown  tbere,  beneatb  tbe 
teiider.  Corne  now,  belp  me,  wont  you  1 ” 

Already  Cabucbe  and  Misard  bad  picked  up  Henri, 
tbe  cliief  conductor,  wbo,  at  tbe  last  second,  bad  leaped 
out  also.  He  bad  dislocated  bis  foot  ; tbey  seated  bim 
on  tbe  ground,  against  tbe  bedge,  froin  wbence,  stupefied, 
mute,  be  watcbed  tbe  work  of  rescue,  witbout  appearing 
to  suffer. 

“ Cabucbe,  corne  belp  me,  I tell  you  tbat  Jacques  is 
under  tbere  ! ” 

Tbe  quarryman  did  not  bear,  ran  to  tbe  otber  wounded 
people,  carried  away  a young  woman,  wbose  legs  hung 
down,  broken  at  tbe  tbigbs. 

And  it  was  Séverine  wbo  rusbed  forward  at  Flore’s 
appeal. 

“Jacques,  Jacques  î Wbere  is  be  ? I will  belp  you.” 

“ Well  tben,  belp  me!” 

Tbeir  bands  met,  tbey  pulled  togetber  at  a broken 
wbeel.  But  tbe  délicate  bngers  of  tbe  one  accomplisbed 
notbing,  wbile  tbe  otber,  witb  ber  strong  fîst,  beat  down 
tbe  obstacles. 

“ Attention  ! ” said  Ped^[ueux,  also  joining  in  tbe 
work. 

Witb  a sudden  movement,  be  stopped  Séverine  at  tbe 
moment  wben  sbe  was  about  to  tread  on  an  arm,  eut  off 
at  tlie  shoulder,  still  clad  in  a sleeve  of  blue  clotb.  Sbe 
recoiled  in  liorror.  Nevertbeless  sbe  did  not  recognize 
tbe  sleeve  : it  was  an-unknown  arm,  rolled  tbere,  from  a 
body  wbicli  would  be  found  somewbere  else,  witbout 
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doubt.  And  it  made  ber  tremble  so  tbat  sbe  stood  as  if 
paralyzed,  Aveeping  and  watcliiug  the  others  toil,  incap- 
able even  of  clearing  away  the  bits  of  glass  wliich  eut 
their  hands. 

Besides,  the  rescue  of  the  dying  and  the  search  for  the 
dead  Avere  full  of  anguish  and  danger,  for  the  fire  from 
the  engine  had  communicated  itself  to  fragments  of  wood, 
and  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  extinguish  this  incipient 
conflagration,  to  shovel  earth  upon  it.  While  a messen- 
ger was  hastening  to  Barentin  to  ask  for  aid  and  a dis- 
patcli  was  being  sent  ofl’  to  Kouen,  the  clearing  away 
began  with  the  greatest  activity  possible,  every  arm  was 
bent  to  it  with  great  courage.  Many  of  the  fugitives  had 
returned,  ashamed  of  their  panic.  But  the  rescuers 
advanced  with  infinité  précautions,  the  removal  of  each 
fragment  demanded  care,  for  they  were  afraid  of  finish- 
ing  the  buried  unfortunates  should  slides  be  produced. 
Wounded  persons  protruded  from  the  heap,  covered  to 
the  breast,  held  there  as  if  in  a vise  and  groaning.  They 
toiled  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  deliver  a man,  who  did  not 
complaiu,  as  pale  as  a sheet,  saying  that  he  was  unhurt  ; 
and,  when  they  had  extricated  him,  both  his  legs  were 
off*  he  expired  immediately,  without  having  either  felt  or 
known  of  his  horrible  mutilation  in  the  shock  of  his 
fear.  An  entire  family  was  withdrawn  from  a carriage 
which  had  caught  fire  : the  father  and  mother  were 
Avounded  at  the  knees,  the  grandmother  had  an  arm 
broken;  but  these  also  did  not  feel  their  injuries,  sob- 
bing,  calling  their  little  dau^hter,  who  had  disappeared 
in  the  crush,  a blonde  little  thing  scarcely  three  years 
old,  whom  the  rescuers  recovered  beneath  a strip  of  roof, 
safe  and  sound,  smiling  and  seeming  amused.  Another 
little  girl,  this  one  covered  with  blood,  her  poor  baby 
hands  crushed,  who  had  been  placed  aside,  awaiting  the 
discovery  of  her  parents,  remained  solitary  and  unknown, 
so  choked  that  she  did  not  utter  a Word,  her  face  con- 
vulsedintoa  maskof  indescribable  terror  whenever  any 
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body  approacbed  ber.  Tbey  could  not  open  tbe  doors, 
tbe  iron  vvork  of  wbich  had'bcen  twisted  by  the  sbock, 
tbey  were  forced  to  descend  into  tbe  compartments 
through  tbe  broken  Windows.  Already  four  corpses 
were  ranged  side  by  side  on  tbe  border  of  tbe  road.  Teii 
of  the  wounded,  extended  on  tbe  ground,  near  tbe  dead, 
were  waiting,  without  a pliysician  to  dress  tbeir  hurts, 
without  belp.  And  the  clearing  away  had  scarcely  com- 
rnenced,  they  gatbered  np  a new  victim  beneatli  each  bit 
of  wreckage,  the  pile  did  not  seem  to  diminisb,  ail  qua- 
king  and  palpitating  witli  this  human  butcbery. 

“I  tell  you  tbat  Jacques  is  under  there  I ” repeated 
Flore,  relieving  berself  witb  tbis  obslinate  cry,  whicb  sbe 
uttered  without  reason,  like  tbe  very  groaning  of  ber 
despair.  “ Ile  is  calling,  listen  1 listen  ! ” 

The  tender  was  fast  under  tbe  wagons,  wbich,  after 
climbing  one  upon  the  other,  bad  fallen  over  it;  and,  in 
fact,  since  tbe  engine  bad  subdued  its  deatb-rattle,  tbey 
bad  beard  tbe  strong  voice  of  a man  roaring  in  tbe  deptbs 
of  the  ruins.  In  proportion  as  tbey  advanced  the  clamor 
of  tbe  voice  of  agony  grew  louder,  of  a pain  so  enorrnous 
tbat  tbe  toilers  could  no  longer  support  it,  weeping  and 
crying  out  tbemselves.  Then,  finally,  wben  they  bad 
tbis  man,  wbose  legs  tbey  bad  freed  and  were  drawing  to 
tbem,  tbe  roar  of  suffering  ceased.  The  man  was  dead. 

“!N’o,”said  Flore,  “it  is  not  Jacques.  It’s  furtber 
down,  be  is  under  there.” 

And,  witb  ber  arms  of  a female  warrior,  sbe  lifted 
wbeels,  burled  tbem  away,  sbe  twisted  tbe  zinc  of  roofs, 
broke  doors,  tore  off  bits  of  cbain.  And,  wbenever  sbe 
came,  upon  a dead  or  a wounded  person,  sbe  called  out 
in  order  tbat  sbe  migbt  be  disembarrassed,  not  wisbing 
to  leave  ber  mad  searcb  for  a second. 

Bebind  ber,  Cabucbe,  Pecqueux  and  Misard  were 
World ng,  while  Séverine,  faint  from  standing  without 
being  able  to  do  anytbing,  bad  sat  down  on  tbe  stove  in 
seat  of  a wagon.  But  Misard,  again  seized  upon  by  bis 
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phlegm,  easy  and  indifierent,  shunned  tlie  heavier  labor, 
aided  particularly  in  transporting  tbe  bodies.  And  lie, 
as  weîl  as  Flore,  looked  at  tlie  corpses  as  if  tliey  lioped 
to  recognize  tliem  from  among  the  crowd  of  thousands 
and  tliousands  of  visages,  wliicb,  in  ten  years,  bad  defiled 
before  tbern,  at  fnll  steam,  leaviiig  tbem  but  tbe  cou- 
fused  remenibrance  of  a tbrong,  brougbt,  borne  away  in 
a flasb.  Flore  believed  sbe  bad  found  one  witb  wbom 
sbe  bad  talkéd  tbe  day  tbe  train  was  snowbound  : tbat 
American,  witb  wliose  profile  sbe  bad  finisbed  by 
becoming  acquainted,  witbout  knowing  eitber  bis  name 
or  anytbing  concerning  bim  and  bis.  Misard  carried  bim 
witb  tbe  otber  dead,  corne  from  tbey  knew  not  wbere, 
stopped  tbere  en  route  tbey  knew  not  to  wbat  place. 

Tben,  tbere  was  still  anotber  beart-rending  spectacle. 
In  tbe  overturned  body  of  afirst-classcompartment,  tbey 
discovered  a young  couple,  newly  rnarried,  witbout 
doubt,  tbrovvn  one  against  tbe  otber  so  unfortunatelj'' 
tliat  tbe  woman,  beneatb  ber,  was  crusbing  tbe  man, 
witbout  being  able  to  make  a movement  to  relieve  bim. 
He,  stifled,  was  already  giving  vent  to  tbe  deatb-rattle  ; 
wbile  sbe,  ber  moutb  free,  was  wildly  supplicating  tbe 
rescuers  to  burry,  terrified,  ber  beart  wrencbed,  at  feel- 
ing  tbat  sbe  was  killing  bim.  And,  wben  botb  bad 
been  delivered,  it  was  sbe  wbo,  suddenly,  expired,  ber 
side  torn  by  a spike.  And  tbe  man,  baving  recovered 
consciousness,  was  clamorousin  bis  grief,  kneeling  beside 
bis  wife,  whose  eyes  remained  full  of  tears. 

Now,  tbere  were  twelve  dead,  more  tban  tbirtv 
wounded.  I^ut  tbey  bad  succeeded  in  freeing  tbe  tender  : 
and  Flore,  from  time  to  time,  paused,  plunged  ber  b and 
ainong  tbe  splintered  wood,  tbe  tvvisted  iron,  searcbing 
eagerly  witb  ber  eyes  to  see  if  sbe  could  not  perçoive  tbe 
engineer.  Suddenly,  sbe  uttered  a loud  cry. 

“I  see  bim,  be  is  under  tbere!  Yes,  tbere’s  bis  arm 
and  bis  bine  woolen  vest.  And  be  don’t  stir,  be  don’t 
breatbe  ! ” 
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She  straiglitened  herself  up,  she  swore  like  a man. 

“ Nom  de  Dieu  ! rnake  liaste,  won’t  you  I — pull  him 
out  frora  uuder  tbere  ! ” 

Witli  both  hauds  she  strove  to  tear  away  the  floor  of 
a carriage,  which  other  débris  prevented  lier  from  dravv- 
ingto  lier.  Tlien,  she  ran  off,  she  returned  with  the  axe 
which  at  the  Misard’s  was  used  to  split  wood  ; atid 
brandi shihg  it,  as  a wood  cutter  brandishes  his  axe  iii 
the  midst  of  a forest  of  oaks,  she  attacked  the  floor  witli 
furious  blows.  The  rest  drew  aside,  let  lier  go  on,  cry- 
ing  to  her  to  take  care.  But  there  was  no  wounded 
person  left  save  the  engiiieer,  sheltered  beneath  a tangie 
of  axle-trees  and  wheels.  Besides,  she  did  not  heed, 
stirred  by  excitement,  sure  of  him,  irrésistible.  She 
cleft  the  wood  asunder,  each  of  her  blows  eut  away  au 
obstacl^.  With  her  blonde  hair  flying,  her  corsage  torii 
and  showing  her  bare  arms,  she  was  like  a terrible 
mower  cutting  a swath  arnid  the  destruction  she  had 
caused.  A final  blow,  which  struck  an  axle-tree,  broke 
in  two  the  blade  of  the  axe.  And,  aided  by  the  others, 
she  threw  aside  the  wheels  which  had  sliielded  the’ 
young  man  from  certain  crushing,  she  was  the  first  to 
seize  him,  to  bear  him  away  in  her  arms. 

“ Jacques,  Jacques  ! Ile  breathes,  lie  lives  I Ah  ! mon 
Dieu  ! lie  lives  ! I knew  I had  seen  him  fall  and  that  lie 
was  there  ! ” 

Séverine,  bewildered,  followed  lier.  Between  them 
they  placed  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge,  beside  Henri, 
who,  stupefied,  was  still  looking,  without  appearing  to 
cornprehend  where  lie  was  or  what  was  being  doue 
around  him.  Pecqueux,  who  had  approached,  stood 
staring  at  his  engineer,  upset  by  seeing  him  in  such  a 
wretched  State  ; while  the  two  women,  kneeling  now, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  supported  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate,  watching  with  anguish  the 
slightest  quivers  of  his  face. 

At  last,  Jacques  opened  his  eyelids.  His  troubled 
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glances  fell  upon  tliem  turn  by  turn,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  recognize  tbem.  They  were  of  no  conséquence  to 
bim.  But  bis  eyes  liaving  encountered,  a fevv  mètres 
away,  tbe  expiring  engine,  firat  grew  frigbtened,  tben 
fixed  tbemselves,  fluttering  witb  a gvowing  émotion.* 
He  recognized  tbe  Lison  perfectly  and  it  recalled  ail  to 
bim — tbe  two  stones  across  tbe  track,  the  abominable 
sbock,  tbat  crusbing  wljich  be  bad  felt  at  once  in  it  and 
in  bimself,  from  -wbicb  be  was  resuscitated,  wbile  tbe 
engine  surely  was  dying  of  it.  Tbe  disernboweled 
giantess  grew  more  quiet,  gradually  sank  into  a gentle 
sleep,  finisbed  by  not  uttering  a sound.  Tbe  engine  was 
dead. 

Tben,  Jacques,  baving  comprebended  tbat  tbe  Lison 
was  no  more,  sbut  bis  eyes  again  witb  tbe  desire  to  die 
also,  so  weak,  besides,  tbat  be  believed  bimself  borne 
away  in  tbe  last  faint  breatb  of  tbe  engine  ; and,  from 
bis  closed  eyelids,  slow  tears  now  flowed,  flooding  bis 
cbeeks.  Tbis  was  too  rnucb  for  Pecqueux,  wbo  bad 
remained  tbere,  motionless,  a great  lurnp  in  bis  tbrôat. 
•Tbeir  good  friend  was  dead  and  bebold  bis  engineer 
wisbed  to  follow  it.  And  tbe  fireman,  wbo,  nevertbe- 
less,  bad  not  been  drinking,  burst  into  violent  sobs, 
wbicb  sbook  bim  from  bead  to  foot  and  wbicb  be  could 
not  restrain. 

Séverine  and  Flore  were  also  in  despair,  disturbed  by 
tbis  new  fainting  fit  wbicb  bad  seized  upon  Jacques. 
Tbe  latter  ran  borne,  returned  witb  sorne  campborated 
brandy,  began  to  rub  bim,  in  order  to  do  sometbing. 
But  tbe  two  women,  in  tbeir  anguisb,  were  exasperated 
by  tbe  interminable  deatb  struggle  of  tbe  borse  wbicb, 
aione  out  of  tbe  five,  bad  survived,  its  two  fore  feet 
gone.  It  lay  near  tbem,  it  uttered  a continuons  neigb, 
a cry  almost  buman,  so  résonant  and  of  sucb  frigbtful 
pain  tbat  two  of  tbe  wounded,  seized  upon  by  tbe  con- 
tagion, began  to  bowl  also  like  beasts.  Never  bad  a 
deatb  cry  rent  tbe  air  witb  tbat  deep,  not  to  be  forgotten 
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plaint  wliich  froze  tbe  blood.  The  torture  became 
airocious,  voices  trembling  with  pity  and  anger  biust 
forth,  begging  tliat  some  one  would  finish  the  misérable 
horse,  whicli  was  sufiering  so  much  and  the  endléss 
death-rattle  of  which,  now  that  the  engine  was  dead, 
reraained  like  the  last  lamentation  of  the  catastrophe, 
Then,  Pecqueux,  still  sobbing,  picked  up  tiie  broken  axe 
and  with  a single  blow  full  in  the  head  killed  it.  And^ 
upon  the  field  of  massacre,  silence  fell. 

Aid  finally  arrived,  after  two  hours  of  waiting.  In 
the  shock  of  the  collision,  the  carnages  had  ail  been 
thrown  to  the  left,  so  the  clearing  of  the  descending 
road  could  be  accomplished  in  a few  hours.  A train 
of  three  wagons,  drawn  by  a pilot  engine  had  brought 
from  Rouen  the  chief  of  the  préfect’s  office,  the  Pro- 
cureur Impérial,  engineers  and  physicians  in  the  service 
of  the  Compagnie,  a whole  flood  of  frightened  and  liur- 
ried  personages;  while  the  chief  station  master  of  Par- 
entin,  M.  Bessiëre,  was  already  on  the  spot,  with  a force 
of  laborers,  attacking  the  débris.  An  agitation,  an- 
extraordinary  excitement  reigned  in  this  corner  of  tlie 
out-of-the-way  district,  so  deserted  and  so  silent  ordi- 
narily.  The  safe  and  sound  passengers  kept  from  the 
frenzy  of  their  panio  a feverish  need  of  movement; 
some  searched  for  vehicles,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  again 
getting  into  a railway  wagon  ; others,  seeing  that  they 
would  not  even  find  a wheelbarrow,  were  already  uneasy 
to  know  where  they  would  eat  or  where  they  would 
sleep  ; and  ail  wanted  a telegraph  office,  several  started 
on  foot  for  Barentin,  carrying  dispatches.  While  the 
authorities,  aided  by  the  railway  administration,  com- 
menced  an  inquiry,  the  physicians  proceeded  in  haste  to 
dress  the  hurts  of  the  wounded.  Many  had  fainted  arnid 
pools  of  blood.  Others,  beneath  the  pincers  and  the 
needles,  were  groaning  in  feeble  voices.  There  were, 
.altogether,  fifteen  dead  and  thirty-two  passengers  griev- 
ously  hurt.  While  waiting  until  their  identity  could  be 
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establislied,  tlie  dead  remai ned  on  tlie  ground,  ranged 
along  the  hedge,  their  faces  upturned.  Only  a substi- 
tute,  a blonde  and  pink  young  man,  who  displayed  zeal, 
occupied  bimself  with  tliem,  searching  their  pockets  to 
see  if  papers,  cards  or  letters  would  not  enable  him  to 
bill  eacli  with  a name  and  address.  Meanwhile,  around 
him,  a gaping  circle  had  formed  ; for,  although  there  was 
not  a house  for  a league  in  any  direction,  curions  persons 
had  arrived,  about  thirty  men,  women  and  children,  who 
created  botlier,  without  aiding  in  anything.  And,  the 
black  dust,  tlie  veil  of  smoke  and  steam  which  had 
enveloped  everything,  being  dissipated,  the  radiant  April 
morning  triumphed  over  the  field  of  massacre,  bathing 
with  the  soft  and  gay  niin  of  its  bright  sunshine  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  tlie  disemboweled  Lison,  the  disaster 
of  the  heaped  up  ruins  which  the  corps  of  laborers  were 
clearing  away,  like  insects  repairing  the  ravages  made 
by  the  tread  of  an  absent-minded  passer  in  their  hill. 

Jacques  was  still  in  his  swoon,  and  Séverine  had  stop- 
ped  a physician  as  he  passed,  supplicating  him.  The 
latter  examined  the  young  man  without  finding  any 
apparent  wound  ; but  he  feared  internai  injuries,  for 
slender  threads  of  blood  had  appeared  on  the  lips. 
Unable  to  give  a definite  opinion  as  yet,  he  advised 
carrying  away  the  wound ed  man  as  soon  as  possible 
and  putting  him  in  bed,  avoiding  shocks. 

Beneath  the  hands  which  were  feeling  him  Jacques 
again  opened  his  eyes,  with  a slight  cry  of  pain  ; and, 
this  time,  he  recognized  Séverine,  he  stammered,  in  his 
wandering  : 

“ Take  me  away,  take  me  away  ! ” 

Flore  bent  over  him,  and,  turning  his  head  he  recog- 
nized her  also.  His  looks  expressed  an  infantile  terror, 
he  threw  himself  toward  Séverine,  in  a recoil  of  hâte  and 
horror,  repeating  : “ Take  me  away  at  once,  at  once  I ” 

Then,  she  demanded  of  him  in  an  afïectionate  manner,* 
alone  with  him,  for  that  girl  no  longer  counted; 
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“ Shall  I take  you  to  the  Croix-de-Maufras  bouse  ? 
If  you  wish  to  go  there,  it’s  just  opposite,  we  shall  be  at 
home.” 

And  he  accepted,  still  trembling,  bis  eyes  upon  tlie 
other. 

“ Wherever  you  will,  at  once  ! ” 

Motionless,  Flore  had  turned  pale  beneatb  that  look  of 
terriQed  exécration.  So,  in  that  carnage  of  theunknown 
and  innocent,  she  had  succeeded  in  killing  neither  of 
them  : the  woman  had  corne  off  without  a scratch  ; he, 
now,  would,  perhaps,  escape  ; and  she  had  only  drawn 
them  doser  to  each  other,  thrown  them  alone  together 
in  the  depths  of  that  solitary  mansion.  She  saw  them 
installed  there,  Jacques  cured,  convalescent,  Séverine 
very  attentive  to  him,  paid  for  herniglitsof  watcliingby 
continuai  caresses,  the  tvvain  prolonging,  removed  from 
everybody,  in  absolute  liberty,  that  honeymoon  of  the 
catastrophe.  A great  cold  froze  her,  she  looked  at  the 
dead,  she  had  killed  for  nothing. 

At  that  moment,  in  that  glance  cast  at  the  slaughter, 
Flore  perceived  Misard  and  Cabuclie,  wliom  some  gentle- 
men were  questioning — justice  for  sure.  In  fact,  the 
Procureur  Impérial  and  the  chief  of  the  préfect’s  office 
were  striving  to  understand  Iiow  that  quarryman’s  truck 
had  got  across  the  track.  Misard  maintained  that  he 
had  not  quitted  his  post,  though  he  could  give  no  pré- 
cisé information  ; he  really  knew  nothing,  he  clairned 
that  he  had  turned  his  back,  occupied  with  his  appara- 
tuses.  As  to  Cabuche,  still  upset,  he  related  a long,  con- 
fused  story,  Avhy  he  had  made  the  mistake  of  quitting 
his  horses,  désirons  of  seeing  the  dead  woman,  and  in 
what  rnanner  the  animais  had  started  off  alone  and  how 
the  young  girl  had  been  unable  to  stop  them.  Ile  got 
tangïed  up,  began  anew,  without  succeeding  in  making 
himself  understood. 

A savage  need  of  liberty  again  put  Flore's  frozen 
blood  in  circulation.  She  wished  to  be  free  from  her- 
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self,  free  to  reflect  and  arrange  a plan,  having  never  liad 
need  of  any  one  to  put  her  iu  the  right  road.  What 
was  the  good  of  waiting  for  them  to  bore  her  with  ques- 
tions, to  arrest  her,  perhaps?  For,  outsideof  the  crime, 
there  had  been  a fault  of  service,  thej  would  hold  her 
responsible.  ISTevertheless,  she  remained,  held  there  as 
long  as  Jacques  should  be  there  himself. 

Séverine  had  supplicated  Pecqueux  so  strongly  that 
the  latter  had  finally  procured  a stretcher  ; and  he 
reappeared  with  a comrade  to  carry  away  the  wounded 
man.  The  physician  had  also  persuaded  the  young 
woman  to  take  to  her  house  the  chief  conductor,  Henri, 
who  seemed  to  be  suffering  only  frorn  a cérébral  shock, 
stupefied.  They  would  transport  him  after  the  other. 

And,  as  Séverine  bent  down  to  unbutton  Jacques’  col- 
lar,  which  annoyed  him,  she  kissed  him  upon  the  eyes, 
openly,  wishing  to  give  him  the  courage  to  bear  the 
transfer. 

“ Ilave  no  fear,  we  shall  be  happy  I ” 

Smiling,  he  kissed  her  in  his  turn.  And  this  was  for 
Flore  the  suprême  rending,  that  which  tore  him  from 
her  forever.  It  seemed  to  lier  that  her  own  blood  was  now 
running  in  streams  from  an  incurable  wound.  Wlien 
they  bore  him  away,  she  fled.  But,  as  she  passed  in 
front  of  the  low  house,  she  perceived  through  the  win- 
dovv  panes,  the  chamber  of  death,  with  the  pale  stain  of 
the  candie,  which  wasburning  in  the  full  day,  beside  her 
mother’s  body.  During  the  accident  the  dead  woman 
had  remained  alone,  her  head  half-turned,  hereyes  wide- 
open,  her  lip  curled,  as  if  she  were  watching  ail  those 
people  whom  she  did  not  know  get  crushed  and  die. 

Flore  galloped,  tnrned  immediately  at  the  elbow 
which  the  road  to  Doin ville  made,  then  sprang  to  tlie 
leftin  the  bushes.  She  knew  each  nook  of  the  district, 
thenceforward  she  dehed  the  gendarmes  to  take  her,  if 
they  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  her.  Hence  she  suddenly 
ceased  to  run,  continuing  slowly,  going  to  a hiding-place 
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wliere  slie  loved  to  conceal  berself  on  lier  da^’^s  of  sad- 
iiess,  an  excavation  above  tlie  tunnel.  She  raised  her 
eyes,  saw  by  the  sun  tbat  it  was  noon.  W lien  slie  was 
in  lier  den,  she  stretched  herself  ont  upon  the  hard  rock, 
she  lay  motionless,  her  hands  knotted  at  the  iiape  of  her 
neck,  reflecting.  Then  only  a frightful  void  was  pro- 
duced  within  lier,  the  sensation  of  being  already  dead 
graduai ly  benumbed  her  limbs.  It  was  not  rernorse  for 
having  uselessly  killed  ail  those  people,  for  she  was  com- 
pelled  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  regret  and  horror  for 
the  deed.  But  she  was  certain  no w that  Jacques  had 
seen  her  hold  the  horses  ; and  she  comprehended  from 
his  recoil  that  he  entertained  for  ^^r  the  terrified  repul- 
sion one  has  for  monsters.  Never  would  he  forget. 
Besides,  when  one  misses  people,  one  rnust  not  miss 
one’s  self.  Presently  she  would  kill  herself.  She  had 
no  other  hope,  she  further  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of 
it  as  she  lay  tliere,  calming  herself  and  reasoning.  The 
fatigue,  an  annihilation  of  ail  her  being  alone  prevented 
her  Ifom  rising  to  seek  a weapon  and  die.  And,  never- 
theless,  from  the  depths  of  the  invincible  somnolence 
which  had  seized  upon  her,  yet  mounted  the  love  of  life, 
the  need  of  good  fortune,  a final  dream  of  being  happy, 
silice  she  had  left  the  two  others  to  the  felicity  of  living 
together,  free.  Why  should  she  not  await  the  night  and 
hasten  to  rejoin  Ozil,  who  adored  lier,  who  would  defend 
her?  Ilerideas  grew  soft  and  confused,  she  fell  inlo  a 
dark,  dreamless  sleep. 

When  Flore  awoke,  night  had  fallen,  profound.  Be- 
wildered,  she  felt  around  her,  suddenly  remembered,  on 
touchingthe  bare  rock,  where  she  had  lain  down.  And, 
like  a thumierclap  she  realized  the  implacable  necessity  : 
she  must  die.  It  seemed  ns  if  the  soft  cowardice,  that 
weakening  before  life  possible  yet,  had  gone  away  with 
the  fatigue.  Ko, no!  death  alone  was  good.  She  could 
not  live  in  ail  that  blood,  her  heart  torn  out,  execrated 
by  the  only  man  she  had  wanted  and  who  was  anoth- 
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er’s.  Now  tliat  sbe  b ad  strçngth  enougb  for  it  sbe  must 
die.  Flore  arose,  quitted  tbe  rocky  den.  Sbe  did  rot 
besitate,  for  sbe  bad  found  by  instinct  wbere  sbe  would 
go.  From  anotber  look  at  tbe  sky,  toward  tbe  stars,  sbe 
knew  tbat  it  was  nearly  nine  o’clock.  As  sbe  arrived  at 
tbe  line  of  tbe  railway,  a train  passed,  witb  great  rapidity, 
upon  tbe  descending  road,  wbicb  appeared  to  give  ber 
pleasure  : ail  would  go  well,  tbey  bad  evidently  cleared 
tbat  road,  wbile  tbe  otber  was,  witbout  doubt,  still 
obstructed,  for  tbe  circulation  did  not  seem  to  be  re-es- 
tablisbed  tbere.  From  tbat  time  sbe  followed  tbe  live 
bedge,  amid  tbe  great  silence  of  tbe  wild  district.  Notb- 
ing  pressed,  tbere  would  be  no  train  before  tbe  express 
from  Paris,  wbicb  would  reacb  tbere  only  at  9.25  ; and 
sbe  still  went  slowly  along  tbe  bedge,  in  tbe  tbick 
gloom,  very  calm,  as  if  sbe  were  taking  one  of  ber  cus- 
tornary  promenades  along  tbe  deserted  patbs.  ïïowever, 
before  arriving  at  tbe  tunnel,  sbe  sprang  over  tbe  bedge,' 
she  continued  to  advance  on  tbe  very  track,  witb  ber 
idling  step,  walking  to  meet  tbe  express.  Sbe  was 
compelled  to  trick,  in  order  not  tobe  seen  by  tbe  watcb- 
man,  as  sbe  bad  babitually  done  every  time  sbe  bad 
gone  to  visit  Ozil  at  tbe  otber  extremity.  And,  in  tbe 
tunnel,  sbe  still  walked  constantly,  constantly  forward. 
But  it  was  no  longer  as  it  bad  been  tbe  otber  week, 
sbe  was  no  longer  afraid,  if  sbe  turned  about,  of  losing 
tbe  exact  notion  of  tbe  direction  in  wbicb  sbe  was 
going.  Tbe  madness  of  tbe  tunnel  did  not  tbrobbeneatb 
lier  skull,  tbat  madness  in  wbicb  tbings  founder,  as  well 
as  time  and  space,  amid  tbe  tbunder  of  tbe  sounds  and 
tbe  crusbing  of  tbe  vault.  Little  sbe  cared,  bow^ever, 
sbe  did  not  reason,  did  not  even  tbink,  bad  but  one  fixed 
resolution:  to  walk,  to  walk  straigbt  before  ber  as  long 
as  sbe  did  not  meet  tbe  train,  and  to  walk  still,  straigbt 
up  to  tbe  beadligbt  as  soon  as  sbe  saw  it  flame  in  tbe 
darkness. 

Flore,  at  lengtb,  grew  astonisbed,  for  sbe  believed  sbe 
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had  been  walking  tlius  for  hours.  How  far  oif  it  was, 
that  death  whicli  sbe  wanted  I The  idea  that  she  would 
not  find  it,  that  she  would  go  for  leagiies  and  leagues 
without  running  against  it,  filled  her  with  desfjair  for  a 
moment.  Her  feet  were  growing  weary,  would  she  then 
be  obliged  to  sit  down,  to  wait  for  it,  lying  across  the 
rails?  But  that  appeared  base  to  her,  she  had  the  need 
of  walking  to  the  end,  of  dying  on  her  feet,  through  the 
instinct  of  a maiden  and  a warrior.  And  there  was 
within  her  an  awakening  of  energy,  a new  push  forward, 
when  she  perceived,  very  far  oif,  the  headlight  of  the 
express,  like  a little  star,  twinkling  and  alone  in  the 
depths  of  a sky  of  ink.  The  train  was  not  yet  beneatli 
the  vault,  not  a Sound  announced  it,  there  was  only  that 
lire,  so  piercing,  so  bright,  growing  gradually.  Drawn 
up  to  her  full  heiglit,  balanced  upon  her  strong  limbs, 
she  advanced  now  with  a striding  step,  but  without  run- 
ning, as  at  the  approach  of  a friend  to  whom  she-wished 
to  spare  a portion  of  the  road.  But- the  train  entered 
the  tunnel,  the  frightful  rumbling  came  nearer,  shaking 
the  ground  with  a tempestuous  wind,  while  the  star  had 
become  an  enormous  eye,  constantly  increasing,  gusliing 
out  as  from  the  orbit  of  the  darkness.  Then,  beneath 
the  empire  of  an  inexplicable  feeling,  perhaps  in  order 
to  die  entirely  alone,  she  emptied  her  pockets,  without 
ceasing  her  walk  of  heroic  persistence,  placed  quite  a 
bundle  on  the  side  of  the  road,  a handkerchief,  keys, 
pack-thread,  two  knivea;  she  even  took  off*  the  fichu  tied 
about  her  neck,  left  her  corsage  unliooked,  half-torn 
away.  The  eye  changed  into  a brazier,  intothe  inuzzle  of 
an  üven,  vomiting  fire,  the  breath  of  the  rnônster  arrived, 
damp  and  warm  already,  amid  that  rolling  of  thunder 
more  and  more  deafening.  And  shestill  walked,  slie  went 
straight  to  that  furnace,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  engine, 
fascinated  like  an  insect  of  thenight  atti  acted  by  aflame. 
And,  in  the  dreadful  shock,  .in  the  embrace,  she  drew 
herself  up  further,  as  if,  excited  by  a fighier’s  last  revoit, 
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slie  liad  wished  to  grasp  tlie  colossiis  and  overthrow  it. 
Her  head  had  daslied  into  tlie  centre  of  tlie  headliglit 
and  extinguished  it. 

It  was  more  tlian  an  hour  afterwards  tliat  Flore’s 
corpse  was  picked  up.  The  engineer  had  clearly  seen 
that  tall,  pale  figure  walk  against  the  engine,  with  the 
terrifying  strangeness  of  an  apparition,  beneath  the  jet 
of  sharp  light  which  flooded  it;  and,  when,  suddenly, 
the  lantern  was  extingnished,  the  train  was  in  a profound 
obscurity,  rolling  with  its  noise  of  thunder,  he  had 
trernbled,  feeling  the  passage  of  death.  At  the  exit  of 
the  tunnel,  he  had  endeavored  to  shout  about  the  acci- 
dent to  the  watchman.  But  at  Barentin  only  he  was 
able  to  relate  tliat  some  one  had  got  eut  to  pièces  down 
there  on  the  track  : it  was  certainly  a woman  ; hair, 
mingled  with  the  débris  of  the  skull,  still  remained 
glued  to  the  broken  glass  of  the  headlight.  And,  when 
the  men,  sent  to  search  for  the  body,  discovered  it,  they 
were  frightened  at  seeing  it  so  white,  of  the  whiteness 
of  rnarble.  It  lay  upon  the  ascending  road^  hurled  there 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  the  head  reducéd  to  a jelly, 
the  limbs  without  a scratch,  half  stripped,  of  an  admi- 
rable beauty  in  their  purit}^  and  strength.  Silently  the 
men  covered  her  up.  They  had  recognized  her.  She 
had  surely  killed  herself,  mad,  to  escape  from  the  terri- 
ble responsibility  devolving  upon  her. 

At  midnight,  Flore’s  corpse,  in  the  little  low  house, 
reposed  beside  the  corpse  of  her  mother.  They  had  put 
a mattress  on  the  floor  and  relighted  a candie  between 
them.  Phasie,  her  head  still  leaning,  with  the  frightful 
laugh  of  her  twisted  mouth,  now  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  her  daughter  with  her  big  fixed  eyes  ; while,  in  the 
solitude,  amid  the  profound  silence,  was  heard  on  ail  sides 
the  inexorable  labor,  the  panting  efforts  of  Misard,  who 
had  resumed  his  searches.  And,  at  the  régulation  inter- 
vals,  the  trains  pâssed,  crossed  each  other  upon  the  two 
tracks,  the  circulation  having  been  completely  re*estab- 
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lislied.  They  passed  inexorable,  with  tbeir  migbty 
niecbanical  power,  indiffèrent,  ignorant  of  those  dramas 
and  those  crimes.  What  did  the  unknowns  of  the  crowd 
fallen  en  route,  crushed  beneath  the  wheels,  matter? 
They  had  borne  off*  tlie  dead,  washed  away  the  blood 
and  again  started  for  down  there,  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTEK  XL 

THE  HUMAN  ANIMAL  IS  SATISFIED. 

IT  was  in  the  great  bed-chamber  of  tbe  Croix-de-Mau- 
fras  bouse,  tbe  chamber  bung  with  red  damask,  tbe 
lüfty  Windows  of  wliich  opened  upon  tbe  line  of  tbe 
railway,  a few  mètres  off.  Frorn  tbe  bed,  an  old  bed 
with  posts,  placed  opposite,  tbe  trains  could  be  seen 
passing.  And,  for  years,  tbey  bad  not  reinoved  an 
object,  not  disturbed  a piece  of  furniture. 

Séverine  bad  bad  Jacquès,  wounded  and  fainting,  car- 
ried  into  tbis  room  ; wbile  she  bad  left  Henri  Daiivergne 
on  the  ground-floor,  in  another  and  smaller  bed-cbamber. 
She  had  kept  for  berself  a cbamber  adjoining  that  of 
Jacques,  separated  from  it  only  by  tbe  stair  landing.  In 
two  hours  tbe  installation  was  sufficiently  comfortable, 
for  tbe  mansion  bad  rernained  completely  furnished,  every- 
tbing  was  tbere  even  to  tbe  linen  in  tbe  deptbs  of  tbe 
closets.  With  an  apron  tied  over  lier  dress,  Séverine 
had  found  herself  changed  into  a nurse,  after  having 
simply  telegraphed  to  Eoubaud  that  be  need  not  expect 
ber,  that  sbe  would,  doubtless,  remain  tbere  several  days 
to  take  care  of  tbe  wounded  brougbt  to  their  bouse. 

And,  tbe  next  day,  tbe  pbysician  bad  believed  that  be 
could  answer  for  Jacques,  be  even  counted  upon  getting 
hirn  on  bis  feet  in  a week:  a véritable  miracle,  a few 
sligbt  internai  injuries  only.  But  be  recommended  tbe 
greatest  care,  tbe  most  absolute  immobility.  Ilence, 
wben  tbe  sick  man  opened  bis  eyes,  Séverine,  wbo  was 
watcbing  over  liirn  as  if  be  bad  been  an  infant,  begged 
bim  to  be  kind,  to  obey  lier  in  everytbing.  He,  still 
very  weak,  promised  with  a nod  of  his  head.  He  bad 
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ail  liis  lucidity,  he  recognized  tliis  chamber,  described  by 
ber  tbe  night  of  ber  confession  : tbe  red  cbamber.  where, 
at  sixteen  and  a balf  years  of  âge  sbe  liad  lîiet  President 
Grandmorin.  And  he  felt  that  bouse  around  birri 
sucli  as  be  bad  seen  it  so  olten  -when  lie  bad  passed 
there,  borne  away  upon  bis  engine.  He  saw  it  again, 
planted  crosswise  on  tbe  border  of  tbe  road,  in  its  distress 
and  tbe  abandonment  of  its  closed  sbutters,  rendered, 
since  it  bad  been  for  sale,  moi#  lamentable  and  more 
dubious  by  tbe  immense  poster,  wbicb  added  to  tbe  mel* 
ancboly  of  tbe  garden,  obstructed  witb  briars.  lie 
recalled  tbe  frigbtful  sadness  be  bad  experienced  eacii 
time,  tbe  uneasiness  witb  wbicb  it  bad  baunted  birn,  as 
if  it  were  loorning  up  in  tbat  place  for  tbe  misfortune  of 
bis  existence.  How,  lying  in  tbat  bed,  so  pale,  be 
believed  be  understood,  for  it  could  be  notbing  but  tbat: 
be  was  surely  going  to  die  there. 

Assoon  as  sbe  bad  tbougbt  bim  in  a condition  to  com- 
prebend,  Séverine  bad  bastened  to  reassure  bim,  wbispcr- 
ing  in  bis  ear,  as  sbe  pulled  up  tbe  bed-clotbes  ; 

“ Don’t  worry  yourself,  I bave  emptied  your  pockets,  I 
bave  taken  tbe  watcb.” 

He  stared  at  ber,  witb  widened  eyes,  making  an  effort 
of  memory. 

“Tbe  watcb  ? Ab  I y es,  tbe  watcb.” 

“ You  migbt  bave  been  searcbed.  And  I bave  bidden 
it  among  sorne  of  my  own  tbings.  Hâve  no  fear.” 

He  tbanked  ber  witb  a pressure  of  tbe  b and.  On 
turning  bis  bead,  he  perceived,  upon  tbe  table,  tbe  knife, 
also  found  in  one  of  liis  pockets.  Tbere  was  no  need  of 
concealing  tbat:  a knife  like  ail  tlie  others. 

But,  next  day,  Jacques  was  already  stronger,  and  be 
resumed  boping  tbat  be  would  not  die  tbere.  Ile  bad 
felt  a véritable  pleasure  on  recognizing,  near  bim,  Ca- 
bucbe,  making  haste,  deadening  upon  tbe  floor  bis  beavy 
steps  of  a colossus  ; for,  since  tbe  accident,  tbe  quarry- 
man  bad  not  quitted  Séverine,  as  if  carried  away  also  by 
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an  ardent  need  of  dévotion  : he  left  his  own  work, 
retnrned  eacli  morning  to  aid  in  tlie  heavy  household 
toils,  served  lier  like  a faithful  dog,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
hers.  As  he  said,  she  vvas  a stroiig  womaii,  despite  her 
weak  air.  One  might  well  do  something  for  her  who'did 
so  inuch  for  otbers.  And  Jacques  and  Séverine  got  nsed 
to  him  and  display ed  their  l'ondness  for  each  other  with- 
out  beeding  bim  when  he  was  discreetly  Crossing  tbe 
cbamber,  eSacing  bis  litige  body  as  much  as  possible. 

Jacques,  however,wasastonislied  by  Séverine’s  frequent 
absences.  The  first  day,  by  order  of  tbe  doctor,  she  bad 
bidden  from  hirn  tbe  presence  of  Henri  below,  fully  realiz- 
ing  of  what  calming  sweetness  tbe  idea  of  an  absolute 
solitude  would  be  to  him. 

“ We  are  alone,  are  we  not  ? ” 

“Yes,  alone,  entirely  alone.  Sleep  in  peace.” 

But  she  disappeared  every  minute,  and  tbe  neXt  day 
be  beard  on  tbe  ground  floor  sounds  of  steps  and  wbis- 
pers.  Tben,  tbe  following  day,  ringing  laugbter,  tvvo 
young  and  fresh  voices  wbich  chattered  incessantly. 

“ Wbat  is  it? — who  is  it  ? Tben,  we  are  not  alone?  ” 

“Well,  no,  tbere  is  below,  just  under  your  roorn, 
another  wounded  man  to  whom  I bave  given  an 
asjdum.” 

“ Ab  ! wbo  tben?  ” 

“ Henri,  you  know,  tbe  cbief  conductor.” 

“ Henri — ab  I ” 

“ And,  tbis  morning,  bis  sisters  arrived.  Tbey  are  tbe 
people  you  bear,  they  laugb  at  everything.  As  be  is 
v.ery  much  better,  they  will  return  home  tbis  evening, 
because  of  tbeir  father,  who  cannot  do  witbout  thern  ; 
and  Henri  will  remain  two  or  fbree  days  longer  to  get 
completely  well.  Just  tbink  of  it,  be  leaped  from  tbe 
train  and  broke  notbing;  but  be  was  like  an  idiot, 
tbougb  he  bas  got  over  tbat.” 

Jacques  did  not  speak,  fixed  upon  ber  a look  so  long 
tbat  sbe  added  : ° 
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“You  understand,  eh?  If  he  wasn’t  here,  people 
might  chatter  about  us.  As  long  as  I am  not  alone  with 
you,  my  husband  can  bave  nothing  to  saj,  I liave  a good 
pretext  for  remaining  here.  You  understand,  do  you 
not?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  it’s  ail  right.” 

And,  until  evening,  Jacques  listened  to  the  laughter 
of  the  little  Dauvergnes,  whioh  lie  remernbered  having 
heard,  in  Paris,  niount  thus  from  the  lower  story  to  the 
chamber  in  which  Séverine  had  confessed  to  him.  Then, 
quiet  ensued,  he  no  longer  distinguished  anytliing  save 
the  light  step  of  the  latter,  going  from  him  to  tlie  other 
wounded  man.  The  door  down-stairs  was  closed,  tlie 
bouse  fell  into  a profound  silence.  Twice,  growing  very 
thirsty,  he  was  forced  to  rap  with  a chair  on  the  floor  in 
order  to  bring  her  up.  And  when  she  reappeared,  she 
was  srniling,  greatly  hurried,  explaining  that  she  would 
ne  ver  get  doue  with  it  because  it  was  impérative  to  keep 
compresses  of  ice  water  upon  Henri ’s  head. 

On  the  fourth  day  Jacques  was  able  to  be  up  and  pass 
two  hours  in  a fauteuil  before  the  window.  Leaningfor- 
ward  a little,  he  perceived  the  small  garden  which  the 
railroad  had  eut,  shut  in  by  low  walls,  invaded  by  eglan- 
tines  with  pale  flowers.  And  he  recalled  the  night 
when  he  had  raised  himself  up  to  look  overthe  wall,  he 
again  saw  the  quite  large  grounds,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bouse,  enclosed  only  by  a live  hedge,  that  hedge  over 
which  he  had  climbed  and  behind  which  he  had  run 
against  Flore,  seated  on  the  threshold  of  a small  ruined 
hot-house,  engaged  in  cutting  stolen  ropes  with  a pair 
of  scissors.  Ah  ! that  abominable  night,  full  of  the 
terror  of  his  malady!  That  Flore,  with  her  tall  and 
supple  form  of  a blonde  warrior,  her  flarning  eyes  fixed 
straight  in  his,  had  been  like  an  incubus  to  him  since 
memory  had  returned  to  him,  clearer  and  clearer.  At 
first  he  had  not  opened  his  mouth  in  regard  to  the  acci- 
dent and  no  one  about  him  had  spoken  of  it,  through 
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prudence.  But  eacli  detail  liad  returned  to  him,  he  had 
leconstructed  èverytliing,  he  thought  only  of  that  with 
an  effort  so  continuons  that  now,  at  the  window,  his  sole 
occupation  was  to  seek  the  traces,  to  watch  the  actors 
in  the  catastrophe.  Why  did  he  no  longer  see  lier  at 
her  post  at  the  barrière,  the  flag  in  her  fist?  He  dare 
not  ask  the  question,  which  aggravated  the  uneasiness 
imparted  to  him  by  this  lugubrious  house,  which  seemed 
to  him  wholly  peopled  by  spectres. 

One  morning,  however,  when  Cabuche  was  there,  aid- 
ing  Séverine,  he,  at  last,  made  up  his  mind  to  ask.  , 

“ And  Flore,  is  she  sick  ? ” 

Tiie  quarryman,  overwhelmed,  failed  to  understand  a 
look  given  him  by  the  young  woman,  belle ved  that  she 
directed  him  to  speak. 

“ Poor  Flore  is  dead  I ” 

Jacques  stared  at  them,  quivering,  and  it  was  then 
necessary  to  tell  him  ail.  Between  them,  they  related 
to  him  the  suicide  of  the  young  girl,  how  she  had 
caused  herself  to  be  eut  to  pièces  in  the  tunnel.  They 
had  postponed  the  burial  of  the  mother  until  evening, 
in  order  to  take  away  the  daughter  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  the  twain  slept  side  by  side  in  the  little  cemetery 
of  Doinville,  where  they  had  gone  to  rejoin  the  first 
to  go,  the  younger  sister,  that  gentle  and  unfortunate 
Louisette,  also  borne  off*  violently,  ail  stained  with  blood 
and  mud.  Three  wretched  ones,  of  the  number  who 
fall  by  the  wayside  and  are  crushed,  vanished  as  if 
swept  away  by  the  terrible  wind  of  the  passing  trains. 

“ Dead,  mon  Dieu  I ” repeated  Jacques,  in  a very  low 
tone,  “ My  poor  Aunt  Phasie,  Flore  and  Louisette  ! ” 

At  the  name  of  the  latter,  Cabuche,  who  was  helping 
Séverine  make  the  bed,  instinctively  raised  his  eyes  to 
her,  troubled  by  the  remembrance  of  Jiis  past  tender- 
ness,  amid  the  growing  passion  by  which  he  had  been 
invaded,  without  defence,  like  a tender  and  ignorant 
being,  like  a good  dog  which  yields  to  the  first  caress. 
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But  the  joung  woman,  who  knew  about  bis  tragic  love- 
aiïair,  remained  grave,  looked  at  liirn  with  sympathetic 
eyes  ; and  tliis  aflected  liim  greatly  ; and,  bis  band  liav- 
iiig  accidentally  toucbed  bers,  as  be  passed  ber  tlie 
pillows,  be  cboked,  and,  in  a starnmering  voice,  mnde 
answer  to  tbis  question  wbicb  Jacques  bad  asked  Ijiin: 

“So,  sbe  was  accused  tben  ot  baviiig  provoked  tbe 
accident  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! uo,  no  î But  it  was  ber  fault,  you  understand,” 

In  broken  phrases,  be  told  wbat  be  knew.  He  bim- 
self  bad  seen  notbing,  for  be  wgps  in  tbe  bouse  wben  the 
borses  started,  taking  the  truck  across  the  track,  Froin 
that  carne  his  heavy  remorse,  tbe  gentlemen  of  tbe  law 
bad  reproacbed  bim  severely  for  it;  the  borses  should 
not  bave  been  left,  tbe  frightful  rnisfortune  would  not 
bave  bappened  if  be  had  remained  witb  tbein.  Tlio 
inquest  liad,  tberefore,  resulted  in  a verdict  of  simple 
négligence  on  Flore’s  part;  and,  as  sbe  had  atrociously 
punished  berself,  tbe  inatter  had  been  left  where  it  was, 
they  had  not  even  displaced  Misard,  who,  with  bis  hum- 
ble and  defe.rential  air,  had  got  biniself  out  of  tbe  diffi- 
culty  by  tbrowing  ail  tbe  blâme  on  tbe  dead  girl  : she 
was  always  beadstrong,  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  post 
every  minute  to  close  the  barrière.  Besidcs,  the  Com- 
pagnie bad  been  unable  to  establish  anythiiig  to  tbe  coii- 
trary  of  the  perlèct  correctness  of  his  service  that  rnorn- 
ing;  and,  until  he  sbould  re-marry,  be  had  been  author- 
ized  to  take  with  hira,  to  keep  watcb  at  tbe  barrière,  an 
old  wotnan  of  tbe  neigbborhood.  Mère  Ducloux,  forrn- 
erly  servant  at  an  inn,  wbo  lived  on  suspicions  gains, 
amassed  in  the  past. 

When  Cabuche  quitted  tbe  cbamber,  Jacques  retained 
Séverine  witb  a look.  He  was  veiy  pale. 

“You  know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  Flore  v/ho 
])ulled  tbe  borses  and  wbo  barred  tbe  track  witb  tbe 
stones.” 

Séverine  grevv  pale  in  ber  turn. 

21 
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“ What  are  you  talkiiig  about!  You  are  excited  and 
inust  go  to  bed  again.” 

No,  no,  it  is  not  an  illusion.  Don’t  you  understand? 
I saw  ber  as  plainly  as  I see  you.  Slie  beld  tbe  horses, 
sbe  prevented  tbe  truck  Irom  advancing,  with  ber  pow- 
erful  fist.” 

Tlien,  tbe  young  woman  sank  upon  a cbair,  opposite 
to  bim,  ber  limbs  baving  given  way  beneatb  ber. 

“Mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  it  fills  me  witb  fear.  It’s 
monstrous,  it  will  prevent  me  from  sleeping.” 

“Parbleu!”  continued  be,  “tbe  tbing  is  clear,  sbe 
attempted  to  kill  botb  of  us  witb  tbe  rest.  For  a long 
wbile  sbe  wanled  me  and  sbe  was  jealous.  Witb  tbat, 
ber  bead  was  deranged,  sbe  bad  ideas  of  tbe  otber  world, 
So  many  murders  at  one  stroke,  a wbole  crowd  in  blood  I 
Ab  ! tbe  wretcb!  ” 

lier  eyes  widened,  anervous  contraction  dresv  ber  lips; 
and  be  was  silent,  tbey  continued  to  look  at  eacli  otber 
for  a long  minute.  Tben,  tearing  bimself  from  tbe 
abominable  visions  wbicb  bad  been  evoked  betweeu 
tbem,  be  resumed,  in  a balf-voice  : 

“Ab!  sbe  is  dead  and  sbe  returns  ! Since  I bave 
recovered  consciousness,  it  bas  always  seemed  to  me  tbat 
sbe  was  bere.  Tins  very  morning,  I turned  around, 
believing  ber  at  my  bedside.  Sbe  is  dead  and  we  are 
alive.  1 bope  sbe  may  not  avenge  berself  now  ! ” 

Séverine  trembled. 

“Stop!  stop  ! you  will  drive  me  mad!” 

And  sbe  went  out.  Jacques  beard  ber  go  down-stairs 
to  tbe  otber  wounded  rnan.  Kernaining  at  tbe  window, 
be  forgot  bimself  anew  in  exarnining  tbe  road,  tbe  little 
bouse  of  tbe  garde-barriëre,  witb  its  buge  wall,  tbe  sig- 
nal post,  tbat  small  but  of  planks  in  wbicb  Misard 
seemed  to  doze,  arnid  bis  reguiar  and  monotonous  toil. 
Tbese  tliings  absorbed  bim  now  for  bours,  like  tbe  study 
of  a problem  wbicb  be  could  not  solve  and  tbe  solution 
of  wbicb,  büwever,  was  important  for  bis  safety. 
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He  never  wearied  of  watching  Misard,  that  punj^, 
quiet  and  pale  being,  coiitiiiually  shakeii  bj  a wretched 
little  cougîi,  wlio  Lad  poisoned  bis  wife,  wbo  bad  tri- 
uinped  over  tbat  fine  woman,  like  a gnawing  irisect, 
absorbed  iu  bis  passion.  Surely,  for  years,  be  bad  bad 
no  otber  idea  in  bis  bead,  day  and  nigbt,  during  tlie 
twelve  interminable  bours  of  bis  service.  Blovving  bis 
born  at  eacb  tinkle  of  tbe  electric  bell  wbicb  aimounced 
a train  to  bim  ; tben,  tbe  train  baving  passed  and  tbe 
way  closed,  toucbing  a button  to  announce  tbe  fact  to 
tbe  post  succeeding,  toucbing  anotber  to  open  tbe  way 
to  tbe  preceding  post — tbese  were  tbe  simple  rnecbani- 
cal  movements  wbicb  bad  finisbed  by  entering  as  bodily 
babits  into  bis  végétative  life.  Illiterate,  obtuse,  be 
never  read,  be  remained  witb  banging  bands  and  vague, 
listless  eyes  between  tbe  calls  of  bis  apparatuses. 
Almost  al  ways  seated  in  bis  wateb-box,  be  took  no  otber 
amusement  tbere  tban  breakfasting  as  long  as  possible. 
Afterwards,  be  fell  back  into  bis  stupéfaction,  bis  brain 
empty,  witbout  a tbougbt,  tormented  particularly  by 
terrible  fits  of  somnolence,  at  tirnes  falling  asleep  witli 
bis  eyes  open.  At  nigbt,  if  be  did  not  wisb  to  succurnb 
to  tins  almost  irrésistible  torpor,  be  was  forced  to  arise, 
to  walk  witb  legs  aslirnber  as  tbose  of  a drunken  rnan. 
And  it  was  tbus  tbat  tbe  struggle  witb  bis  wife,  tbat 
secret  figbt  for  tlie  tbousand  francs,  as  to  wbo  sbould 
bave  tbem  after  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  otber,  must  bave  been, 
for  montbs  and  rnontbs,  tbe  s^e  reflection  in  tbe 
benumbed  brain  of  tbe  solitary  man.  Wben  be  blew  tbe 
born,  wben  be  manœuvred  bis  signais,  watebing  like  an 
automaton  over  tbe  safety  of  so  many  lives,  be  tbougbt 
of  tbe  poison  ; and,  wben  be  waited,  witb  inert  arms  and 
eyesblinking  witb  sleep,  be  tbougbt  of  jt  still.  Notbing 
beyond:  be  would  kill  ber,  be  would  seareb,  it  was  be 
wbo  would  bave  tbe  money. 

And  now  Jacques  was  astonisbed  to  find  bim  tbe 
saine.  One  killed  tben  witbout  a sbock  and  life  went 
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011.  After  tlie  excitement  of  tlie  first  searclies,  Misard, 
in  fact,  liad  fallen  back  iiito  bis  plilegm,  of  the  sullen 
inildness  of  a fragile  being  who  fears  claslies.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  lie  bad  made  avvay  witb  ber,  bis  wife 
bad  triurnpbed  notwitbstanding,  for  be  was  beaten,  lie 
bad  turned  tlie  bouse  inside  out  witbout  discovering  anj- 
tbing,  not  even  a centime;  and  bis  looks  alone,  liis 
uneasy  and  searcbing  looks,  betrayed  bis  préoccupation 
in  bis  earthy  face.  Continually  he  saw  the  wide-open 
eyes  of  tbe  dead  woman,  tbe  frigbtful  laugb  of  ber  lips, 
wbicb  repeated  : “ Hunt,  bunt  ! ” He  was  searcbing,  lie 
no  longer  gave  bis  brain  a minute  of  repose;  witbout 
relaxation,  it  toiled,  toiled,  in  quest  of  the  spot  wbere 
tbe  board  was  buriecl,  resuming  tbe  examination  of  the 
possible  liiding-places,  casting  aside  tbose  be  had  already 
searched,  working  himself  into  excitement  tbe  moment 
be  bad  imagined  a new  one,  driven  tbere  by  sucb  liaste 
that  be  dropped  everytbing  to  run  to  it — uselessly:  a 
punishinent  grown  intolérable  at  length,  an  avenging  tor- 
ture, a sort  of  cérébral  insomnia  wbicb  kept  bim  awake, 
stupid  and  reflecting  in  spite  of  bimself,  beneatb  tbe 
clocklike  tic-tac  of  tbe  fixed  idea.  When  be  blew  bis 
boni,  once  for  tbe  down  trains,  twice  for  tbe  up  trains, 
be  searcbed  ; when  be  obeyed  the  bell  calls,  when  be 
toucbed  the  buttons  of  bis  apparatuses,  closing,  opening 
the  way,  he  searched;  incessantly  he  searched,  searched 
wildly,  in  the  daytime,  during  bis  long  waits,  macle 
heavy  by  idleness,  afrnigbt,  tormented  by  sleep,  like  an 
exile  at  tbe  end  of  the  world,  amid  tbe  silence  of  tbe 
vast  dark  country.  And  Mère  Ducloux,  tbe  woman 
who  at  présent  kept  the  barrière,  worked  upon  by  the 
desire  to  cause  bim  to  marry  ber,  was  mucb  worried, 
uneasy  because  be  never  closed  bis  eyes. 

One  nigbt,  Jacques,  wbo  bad  begun  to  walk  a few 
steps  in  bis  cbamber,  having  arisen  and  gone  tothe  win- 
dow,  saw  a lantern  coming  and  going  at  Misard’s  house  : 
surely,  tbe  man  was  searcbing.  But,  tbe  followirig  nigbt, 
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as  tbe  convalescent  was  again  watcliing,  he  was  aston- 
ished  to  recognize  Cabuclie  in  a tall,  sombre  form 
standing  in  the  road,  beneath  the  window  of  the  adjoin- 
ing  room  in  which  Séverine  slept.  And  tbis,  thougli  lie 
did  not  know  wby,  instead  of  irritating  bim,  filled  liim 
witb  commisération  and  sadness:  anotber  unfortunate, 
tbat  tall  brute,  planted  tbere  like  a fond  and  faitbful  ani- 
mal. Truly,  Séverine,  so  slender,  not  bandsome  wben 
one  took  ber  in  detail,  must  bave  a very  powerful  cbarm, 
witb  berinky  bairand  ber  pale  periwinkle  eyes,  tbat  tbe 
savages  tbemselves,  tbe  ignorant  colossuses,  were  so 
smitten  witb  ber  as  to  pass  tbe  nigbts  at  ber  door, 
like  trembling  little  boys!  He  recalled  circumstances, 
tbe  eagerness  of  tbe  quarryman  to  aid  ber,  tbe  looks  of 
servitude  witb  wbicb  be  liad  offered  bimself  to  ber. 
Yes,  certainly,  Cabucbe  loved  ber,  wanted  to  be  near 
ber.  And,  tbe  next  day,  baving  kept  an  eye  on  bim,  be 
saw  bim  furtively  pick  up  a bairpin,  fallen  from  ber 
chignon  wbile  sbe  was  making  the  bed,  and  keep  it  in 
bis  fist  so  as  not  to  give  it  back.  Jacques  thougbt  of 
bis  own  tonnent,  ail  be  bad  suffered  from  love,  ail  tbe 
trouble  and  frigbtful  tbings  wbicb  bad  returned  to  bim 
witb  bealtb. 

Two  days  more  passed,  tbe  week  ended  and,  as  tbe 
doctor  bad  foreseen,  tbe  wounded  men  were  in  condi- 
tion to  résumé  tbeir  service.  One  morning  the  engi- 
neer,  being  at  the  window,  saw  go  by,  npon  an  entirely 
new  engine,  bis  fireman  Pecquenx,  wbo  waved  bis 
band  to  bim,  as  if  he  were  summonirig  bim.  But  be 
was  in  no  burry,  an  awakening  of  love  kept  bim  tbere, 
a sort  of  anxious  waiting  for.>wbat  was  destined  to 
occur.  Tbat  very  day,  below,  he  bad  again  beard  fresb 
and  youtbful  laughter,  a gaiety  of  big  girls,  filling  the 
mournful  bouse  witb  tbe  din  of  a boarding-scbool  at 
recess.  He  bad  recognized  tbe  little  Dauvergnes.  Ile 
did  not  speak  of  the  matter  to  Séverine,  wbo,  besides, 
was  constantly  escaping  during  tbe  entire  day  and 
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could  not  remain  with  liim  five  minutes  at  a time. 
Then,  in  the  evening,  the  house  fell  iiito  tlie  silence  of 
deatli.  And,  as,  with  a grave  air,  a trifle  pale,  she 
lingered  in  bis  cliamber,  he  gazed  at  ber  fixedly,  he 
dernanded  of  her  : 

“So  be  is  gone,  bis  sisters  bave  taken  bim  away?  ” 

Sbe  answered,  in  a sbort  voice:  “ Yes.” 

“ And  we  are  alone  at  last,  altogetber  alone  ? ” 

“Yes,  altogetber  alone.  To-morrow  we  must  separate, 
I will  return  to  Havre.  Tbe  camping  in  tbis  desert  is 
over.” 

He  continued  to  gaze  at  ber,  witb  a srniling  and 
embarrassed  air.  However,  be  rnade  bis  decision. 

“ You  regret  tbat  be  bas  gone,  eb  ? ” And,  as  sbe  gave 
a start,  wisbing  to  protest,  be  stopped  ber. 

“ J am  not  seeking  a quarrel.  You  see  plainly  enougb 
tbat  I am  not  jealous.  One  day,  you  told  me  to  kill  you 
if  I suspected  you,  but  I bave  not  tbe  air  of  a man  wbo 
tbinks  of  killing,  bave  I ? Eeally,  bowever,  you  did  not 
stir  from  down-stairs.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  bave 
you  bere  a minute.  I bave  finisbed  by  remembering 
wbat  your  busband  said — tbat  you  would  eventually  be 
smitten  witb  tbat  young  fellow.” 

She  b ad  ceased  to  struggle  with  berself,  sbe  repeated 
twice,  slowly  : 

“ Smitten,  smitten ” 

Tben,  in  a burst  of  irrésistible  frankness  : 

“ Well,  listen,  it’s  true  ! We  can  tell  eacb  otber  every- 
tbing — enougb  tbings  bind  us  togetber.  For  montbs,tbat 
man  bas  pursued  me.  He  knew  tbat  I was  friendly  witb 
you  and  tbougbt  I co^ild  also  be  friendly  with  bim. 
And,  wben  be  was  down-stairs  in  tbis  bouse,  be  spoketo 
me  about  bis  friendsbip  for  me  again,  be  spoke  witb  an 
air  so  full  of  gratitude  for  tbe  cares  I bad  bestowed  upoti 
bim,  witb  sucb  kind  tenderness  tbat  for  a moment  I 
dreamed  of  accepting  bim  as  a friend.  ïïis  friendsbip 
would  be  calrnness  for  me.” 
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Slie  interrupted  herself,  hesitated  before  continuing. 

“ For  in  front  of  us  now  ail  is  barred,  we  will  go  no 
furtlier.  Our  drearn  of  departure,  that  liope  of  being 
ricli  and  bappy  away  off  in  America,  ail  that  felicity 
which  depended  upon  you  is  impossible  siiice  you  bave 
not  been  strong  enougb.  Ob  1 I reproacb  you  witb 
nothing,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  tbat  tbe  tbing  be  not  doue  ; 
but  I wisb  to  make  you  understand  that  witb  youl  bave 
notbing  furtber  to  expect  : to-morrow  will  be  like  yes- 
terday,  tbe  same  vexations,  tbe  same  torments.” 

He  bad  let  ber  talk  on,  be  questioued  ber  only  wben 
sbe  paused. 

“And  it’s  for  tbat  reason  tbat  you  bave  made  bim 
your  friend,  eb  ? ” 

Sbe  bad  walked  several  steps  in  tbe  cbamber,  sbe 
retarned,  sbrugged  ber  sboulders. 

“No,  I bave  not  made  him  my  friend,  and  I simply 
tell  you  so  and  you  will  believe  me  I am  sure,  because 
bencefortb  we  will  bave  no  occasion  to  lie  to  eacb  other. 
He  kissed  my  bands,  but  not  my  lips,  I swear  that  to 
you.  He  expects  me  in  Paris  later,  because  I found  him 
so  unbappy  tbat  I could  not  bear  to  drive  bim  to  despe- 
ration.” 

Sbe  was  right,  Jacques  believed  ber,  be  saw  tbat  sbe 
bad  not  lied.  He  cried  out: 

“But  the  otber,  tbere  is  still  anotber,  tbat  Cabuchel  ” 

“ Ab  I you  bave  noticed,  you  know  tbat  also.  Yes,  it’s 
true,  there  is  yet  be.  I wonder  what’s  the  matter  with 
tbem  ail!  He  never  said  a word  tome.  But  I bave 
seen  bim  twist  bis  arrns  wben  we  were  kissing.  If  be 
bears  me  talking  affectionately  to  you,  be  goes  in  the 
corners  and  weeps.  And,  besides,  be  robs  me  of  every- 
tbing,  my  own  property,  gloves,  even  down  to  handker- 
cbiefs  wbicb  disappear,  wbicb  be  carries  oft*  o ver  there  to 
bis  cavern,  like  treasures.  But  you  don’t  tbink  me  ca- 
pable of  encouraging  tbat  savage,  do  you?  Ile  is  too  big, 
be  would  frighten  me.  However,  be  demands  nothing. 
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No,  no,  tliose  huge  brutes,  wben  tbey  are  timid,  die  with 
love,  without  exacting  aiiything.  You  could  leave  me  a 
inontli  in  bis  cave  and  he  Avould  not  touch  me  evenwith 
tbe  tips  of  his  fingers,  no  more  than  be  toucbed  Loui- 
sette,  and  be  did  not  toucb  ber.  I eau  answer  for  tbat 
to-day.” 

At  tbis  remembrance  tbeir  glances  met,  a silence 
reigned.  Tbe  tbings  of  tbe  past  were  evoked — tbeir 
meeting  at  tbe  office  of  tbe  Kouen  Judge  of  Inquiry, 
tben  tbeir  first  trip  to  Paris,  tbeir  association  at  Havre 
and  ail  tbat  b ad  followed,  botb  good  and  terrible.  Sbe 
approacbed,  sbe  was  so  close  to  bim  tbat  be  felt  tbe 
warintb  of  lier  breatb. 

“ No,  no,  I want  bim  still  less  for  a friend  tban  tbe 
otber,  I want,  I can  bave  no  friend  but  you  I ” 

Sbe  put  out  ber  arms,  sbe  wisbed  to  lay  ber  bead  on 
bis  sboulder,  to  kiss  bim.  But  lie  seized  ber  bands,  be 
beld  ber  back,  dismayed,  terrified  to  feel  tbe  old.  quiver 
mount  from  bis  limbs,  witb  tlie  blood  tbat  made  bis 
brain  tbrob.  He  beard  tbe  ringing  in  bis  ears,  tbebam- 
mer  strokes,  tbe  din  of  tbe  throng  of  bis  worst  crises  of 
tbe  past.  For  some  time  be  bad  been  afraid  to  look  at 
ber  eitber  in  broad  day  or  even  in  tbe  ligbt  of  a candie, 
dreading  lest  be  sbould  go  mad  if  be  saw  ber.  And  a 
lamp  was  tbere  wbicli  tlirew  its  brilliant  illumination 
upon  tbem  botb  ; and,  if  be  trembled  tbus,  if  be  bad 
commenced  to  grow  wild,  it  must  bebecause  be  perceived 
tlie  wliite  roundness  of  ber  tbroat  wbere  tbe  collar  of  ber 
robe  de  chambre  bad  got  unbuttoned. 

Sbe  continued,  in  a supplicating  voice: 

“ It  is  in  vain  tbat  our  existence  is  barred,  so  mucb 
tbe  worse!  If  I expect  notbing  new  from  you,  if  I know 
tbat  to-morrow  will  bring  back  to  us  tbe  same  annoy- 
ances  and  tbe  same  torments,  J don’t  care,  I can  do  notli- 
ing  but  drag  out  my  life  and  suffer  witb  you.  We  are 
about  to  return  to  Ilavre,  tbings  may  go  as  tbey  like, 
provided  tbat  I can  see  you  tbus  for  an  bour  from  time 
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to  time.  For  three  nights  I hâve  been  unable  to  sleep, 
tortured  in  my  cbamber,  there,  on  the  otlier  side  ot‘  the 
landing,  by  the  need  of  Corning  to  sit  with  you.  You 
hâve  been  so  ill,you  seemed  to  me  so  sombre,  that  I dare 
not.  But  let  me  sit  with  you  tins  evening.  And, 
besides,  remember  that.  it  is  the  last  night.  We  are  at 
the  end  of  the  earth  in  this  house.  Listen — not  a breath, 
not  a soûl.  Nobody  can  corne,  we  are  alone,  so  abso- 
lutelv  alone  that  no  one  would  know  it  if  we  were  to 
die!’’ 

Already,  Jacques,  in  the  excitement  of  his  madness, 
having  no  weapon,  was  advancing  his  fingers  tostrangle 
Séverine,  but  she  turned  and  sat  down,  disconcerting 
him.  Then,  he  also  sat  down,  beside  her,  and,  as  during 
the  night  of  the  confession  in  Paris,  in  Mère  Victoire’s 
cbamber,  he  listened  silently,  wbile  slie,  ber  mouth close 
to  his  ear,  whispered  endless  words  in  a very  low  tone. 
Perbaps,  that  evening,  sbe  had  felt  tbat  death  was  near. 
Up  to  tbat  day  sbe  bad  remained  siniling,  unconscious, 
beneath  tbe  continuai  menace  of  murder.  But  sbe  liad 
just  experienced  tbe  cold  little  qui  ver  of  it,  and  it  was 
that  inexplicable  dread  wbich  kept  her  with  Jacques, 
in  a need  of  protection. 

“ Oh  ! if  you  had  been  able  to  do  the  deed,how  happy 
we  would  bave  been  in  that  foreign  land  I No,  no, 
I no  longer  ask  you  to  do  what  you  cannot  do  ; only,  I 
so  much  regret  our  dream  1 I was  afraid  awbile  ago.  I 
don’t  know  what,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  something  is 
tbreatening  me.  Itis  a cbildisb  freak,  witbout  doubt: 
every  minute  I turn,  as  if  some  one  were  there,  ready  to 
strike  me.  And  I bave  but  you  todefend  me.  AH  my 
joy  dépends  upon  you,  you  are  now  my  sole  reason  for 
living.” 

Witbout  answering,  he  threw  his  arm  about  ber, 
embraced  hei’,  putting  into  tbat  pressure  what  he  did  not 
speak  of  : his  émotion,  his  sincere  desire  to  be  kind  to 
her,  the  strong  affection  with  which  sbe  bad  not  ceased 
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to  inspire  liim.  And  lie  had  again  wished  to  kill  her 
tliat  evening  ; for,  if  she  had  not  turned  and  sat  down,  lie 
would  bave  strangled  her,  that  was  certain.  Ne  ver 
would  he  be  cured  ; the  crises  returned  at  the  hazard  of 
circurnstances,  without  his  being  able  even  to  discover, 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  them.  Why  had  one  corne  on 
that  evening  vrhen  he  had  found  her  faithful,  trusting 
and  aftectionate  ? Was  it  then  that  the  more  she  loved 
him  the  more  he  -wished  to  destroy  her  ? 

“ Say,  why  am  I afraid  ? Do  you  know  anything 
which  threatens  me  ? ” 

“No,  no,  rest  easy,  nothing  threatens  you.” 

“ Why,  there  are  moments  when  my  whole  body 
trembles.  There  is,  behind  me,  a continuai  danger,  which 
I do  not  see,  but  which  I feel  plainly.  Why  then  am  I 
afraid  ? ” 

“No,  no,  hâve  no  fear.  I will  not  let  any  one  hurt 
you.” 

There  was  a brief  silence. 

“ Ah  I ” she  continued,  “ we  might  pass  ail  our  lives 
thus  together.  You  know,  we  would  sell  this  house,  we 
would  go  away  with  the  money  to  rejoin  in  America 
your  friend,  who  is  still  waiting  for  you.  There’s  not  a 
night  that  I don’t  arrange  our  existence  in  the  country 
across  the  océan.  And  every  evening  would  be  like 
this  evening,  we  would  be  constantly  in  each  other’s 
society.  But  you  cannot  do  the  necessary  deed,  1 know 
it.  If  I speak  to  you  of  it,  it  is  not  to  give  you  pain,  it 
is  because  it  cornes  Irom  my  heart  in  spite  of  me.” 

A sudden  decision,  which  he  had  already  made  so 
often,  took  possession  of  Jacques:  to  kill  Eoubaud  in 
order  not  to  kill  her.  This  time,  as  on  the  other  occa- 
sions, he  believed  he  had  the  absolute,  unshakable  will 
to  do  so. 

“ I hâve  not  been  able  to  do  it,”  murmured  he  in  his 
turn,  “but  I will  do  it.  Hâve  I not  so  promised 
you  ? ” 
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She  protested  feebly. 

“ No,  do  not  promise,  I conjure  you.  It  made  us  sick 
afterwards,  wlien  your  courage  failed  you.  And,  besides, 
it’s  friglitful,  it  mustn’t  be  doue,  no,  no,  it  mustn’t  be 
done ! ” 

“ Yes,  on  tbe  contrary,  you  know  very  well  tbat  it 
must  be  done.  It  is  because  it  must  bedone  that  I will 
find  the  strength  to  do  it.  I wisbed  to  talk  to  you 
about  it  and  we  will  talk  about  it  now,  since  we  are 
liere,  alone  and  undisturbed.” 

Already  she  had  resigned  herself,  sighing,  ber  heart 
swollen  and  beating  so  tumultuously  that  he  felt  it 
throb  as  she  leaned  against  bim. 

“ Oh  1 mon  Dieu  I while  it  was  not  to  be  done,  I 
desired  it.  But,  at  présent,  when  it  grows  serious,  it 
almost  kills  me.” 

And  they  paused,  there  was  another  silence,  beneath 
the  heavy  weight  of  that  resolution.  Around  them  they 
felt  the  desert,  the  desolution  of  that  wild  district. 

Then,  as  he  kissed  her,  she  resumed  ber  faint  mur- 
mur. 

“It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  corne  here.  Yes,  I 
can  summon  him  under  a pretext.  I don’t  know  what 
one.  We  will  see  later.  Then,  you  will  hide  yourself  ; 
and  it  will  go  on  ail  alone,  for  we  are  certain  not  to  be 
disturbed  here.  Tbat’s  wbat  must  be  done,  eh  ? ” 

He  contented  hirnself  with  replying  : 

“Yes,  yes.” 

But  she,  plunged  in  reflection,  weighed  every  detail  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  plan  developed  itself  in  her  head, 
she  discussed  it  andimproved  it. 

“ It,  however,  would  be  too  stupid  not  to  take  our  pré- 
cautions. If  we  are  going  to  get  ourselves  arrested  tlie 
next  day,  I should  much  prefer  to  remain  where  we  are. 
Do  you  see,  I read  this,  I no  longer  remember  where,  in 
a novel,  no  doubt:  it  would  be  best  to  make  people 
believe  in  a suicide.  He  bas  been  so  queer  for  some 
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time,  so  out  of  order  and  so  sombre  that  it  wonld  sur- 
prise no  one  to  learn  suddenly  tbat  he  came  bere  to  kill 
hirnself.  But  it  would  be  iiecessary  to  find  the  means, 
to  arrange  the  thing,  so  that  the  idea  of  suicide  would 
be  acceptable — would  it  not  ? ” 

“ Yes,  without  doubt.” 

“ Something  that  would  hide  the  trace,  eh  ? Say  now, 
here's  an  idea  I If,  for  instance,  his  wound  were  in  the 
throat,  we  would  only  hâve  to  take  him  and  carry  him 
between  us  there,  across  the  track.  Do  you  understand  ? 
We  would  put  him  with  his  neck  on  a rail  so  that  the 
first  train  would  decapitate  him.  They  could  search 
afterwards,  when  his  neck  was  crushed  : no  longer  any 
wound,  no  longer  anything  I Will  that  do,  say?  ” 

“ Yes,  that  will  do,  it’sjust  the  thing.” 

They  grew  animated,  she  was  âlmost  gay  and  proud 
of  having  imagination.  Ile  caressed  her  tenderly,  a 
qui  ver  ran  through  her. 

“No,  wait  alittle.  l’m  thinking  it  over,  it  won’t  do 
yet.  If  you  remain  here  with  me,  the  suicide  w'ill 
appear  dubious.  You  must  go  away.  Do  you  hear? — 
tü*morrow  you  will  départ,  but  openly,  before  Cabuche, 
before  Misard,  that  your  departure  may  be  well  estab- 
lished.  You  will  take  the  train  to  Barentin,  you  wdll 
getout  at  Rouen,  under  a pretext;  then,  as  soon  as  night 
shall  hâve  fallen,  you  will  return,  I willlet  you  in  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  It’s  only  four  leagues,  you  can  get 
here  again  in  less  than  three  hours.  This  time,  every- 
thing  is  fîxed.  It’s  donc,  if  you  so  wish  it.” 

“Yes,  I wish  it,  it’s  done.” 

He  now  was  reflecting,  kissed  her  no  longer,  inert. 
And  there  was  silence  again,  while  they  sat  thus,  wdth- 
out  stirring,  their  arrns  about  each  other,  as  if  annihi- 
lated  in  the  future  act,  done,  certain  henceforth.  Then, 
she  released  herself. 

“ And  the  pretext  to  bring  him  here?  In  any  event, 
he  can  take  only  the  eight  o’clock  evening  train,  after 
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his  service,  and  lie  will  not  arrive  before  ten  : tbat’s  ail 
for  the  be*st.  Ah  ! exactly — that  purcbaser  for  the 
bouse,  of  wbom  Misard  bas  spokento  me  and  wbo  is  to 
visit  it  day  after  to-morrow  moniingl  See,  l’il  telegrapli 
tomy  busband,  as  soon  as  I get  up,  tbat  bis  presence  is 
absolutely  necessarj^  Ile  vvill  be  bere  to-morrow  even- 
ing.  As  for  you,  you  will  départ  in  tbe  afternoon  and 
you  can  get  back  before  be  arrives.  It  will  be  dark,  no 
moon,  notbing  to  embarrass  us.  Everytbing  arranges 
itself  perfectly.” 

“ Yes,  perfectly.” 

The  light  had  gone  out,  but,  in  tbeir  excitement,  tbey 
had  jiot  noticed  it.  Finally,  in  tbe  deptbs  of  tbe  great 
silence,  tbey  fell  asleep,  worn  out,  where  tbey  sat,  witb 
tbeir  arms  about  eacb  otber,  just  as  tbe  dawn  commenced 
to  whiten  the  . darkness  ' wbicli  had  bidden  them,  as  if 
enveloped  in  a black  cloak.  Until  ten  o’clock  be  slept 
a crusbing  sleep,  witbout  a dream  ; and,  wben  be  opened 
bis  eyes,  be  was  alone,  sbe  was  cbanging  ber  garments 
in  ber  cbamber  on  tbe  otber  side  of  tbe  landing.  A 
sbeet  of  brigbt  sunsbine  bad  entered  at  tbe  window, 
giving  a fiery  aspect  to  tbe  red  bed-curtains,  tbered  wall- 
hangings,  ail  that  red  witb  wbich  tbe  room  flamed  ; 
wbile  tbe  bouse  trembledin  tbe  tbunder  of  a train  wbich 
was  passing.  It  must  bave  been  that  train  wbich  bad 
awakened  him.  Dazzled,  be  looked  at  tbe  sunsbine,  tbe 
red  gusb  in  wbich  be  was  ; then  be  remembered  : it  was 
decided — the  coming  nigbt  be  would  kill,  wben  tbat 
brigbt  sunsbine  bad  disappeared. 

Things  took  place  tbat  day  as  Séverine  and  Jacques 
bad  arranged  them.  Sbe,  before  breakfast,  requested 
Misard  to  carfy  to  Doin ville  tbe  dispatcb  for  ber  bus- 
band ; and,  toward  tbree  o’clock,  as  Cabucbe  was  there, 
be  openly  made  his  préparations  for  departure.  As  be 
started,  in  order  to  take  the  4.14  train  at  Barentin,  tbe 
quarryman  even  accompanied  him,  baving  notbing  to 
do,  bappy  to  be  near  tbe  man  beloved  by  tbe  woman  be 
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himself  adored.  At  Rouen,  where  Jacques  arrived  at 
twenty  minutes  to  five,  lie  went  to  an  itmneâr  tbe  dépôt, 
kept  bja  wornan  from  his  district.  He  spoke  of  seeing 
some  of  his  comrades  on  the  morrow,  before  going  to 
Paris  to  résumé  his  service.  But  he  said  he  was  greatly 
fatigued,  having  presumed  too  mufth  upon  his  strength  ; 
and,  at  six  o’clock,  he  withdrew  to  go  to  bed  in  a charn- 
ber  he  had  selected  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a window 
which  opened  upon  a deserted  alley.  Ten  minutes  later 
he  was  en  route  for  the  Croix-de-Maufras,  after  getting 
out  of  that  window  without  being  seen,  taking  care  to 
push  to  the  shutter  so  that  he  could  re-enter  there, 
secretly. 

It  was  only  at  a quarter  past  nine  that  Jacques  again 
found  himself  before  the  solitary  mansion,  planted  side- 
wise  at  tlie  border  of  the  railroad,  in  the  distress  of  its 
abandonment.  The  night  was  very  dark,  not  a glimmer 
lighted  the  hermetically  closed  front.  And  he  still  had 
in  his  heart  the  painful  shock,  that  stroke  of  frighlful 
sadness,  which  was  like  the  presentiment  of  the  misfor- 
tune,  the  inévitable  maturit}^  of  which  awaited  him  there. 
As  had  been  agreed  upon  with  Séverine,  he  threw 
tliree  little  pebbles  against  the  window-shutter  of  the 
red  chamber;  then,  he  passed  behind  the  house,  where, 
finally,  a door  was  silently  opened.  Having  closed  it 
after  him,  he  followed  light  footsteps  which  were  climb- 
ing  the  stairs,  feeling  his  way.  But,  above,  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  big  lamp,  burning  upon  the  corner  of 
a table,  he  perceived  that  the  bed  had  already  been 
occupied,  that  the  young  woman’s  garrnents  werethrown 
across  a chair  and  that  she  herself  was  in  her  night- 
dress,  with  her  thick  hair  rolled  up  very  high,  expo- 
sing  her  neck,  and  he  stood  motionless  with  surprise. 

“ What  ! y ou  hâve  retired  ? ” 

“ Without  doubt,  that  was  for  the  best,  an  idea  which 
came  to  me.  You  understand,  when  he  shall  arrive  and 
1 shall  go  down-stairs  to  opeu  the  door  for  him  in  tins 
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attire,  he  will  be  much  less  suspicions.  I will  tell  him 
that  I bave  been  seized  upon  by  a headaclie.  Already 
Misard  believes  that  I am  ill.  That  will  enable  me  to 
say  I did  not  quit  tins  chamber,  wheii,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,  lie  bas  beeti  found  dowu  there,  ou  the  track.” 

But  Jacques,  trembling,  grew  aiigry. 

“No,  no,  dress  yourself.  You  must  be  up.  You 
can’t  remain  that  way.” 

She  smiled,  astonished. 

“ Why  not  ? Don’t  be  uneasy,  I assure  you  that  I 
am  not  at  ail  cold.’’ 

With  a cajoling  movement,  she  approached  him,  rais- 
ing  lier  round  throat.  And,  as  he  recoiled,  in  increasing 
irritation,  she  added  : 

“Don’t  get  angry,  l’il  cover  myself  up  in  the  bed. 
Then,  you  will  no  longer  fear  lest  1 may  contract  illness.” 

Wiien  she  had  gone  to  bed  again,  the  covers  pulled  up 
to  her  chin,  he,  indeed,  appeared  to  calm  hirnself  a trifle. 
Besides,  she  continued  to  talk  with  a tranquil  air,  she 
explained  to  him  how  she  had  arranged  matters  in  her 
head. 

“ As  soon  as  he  shall  knock,  I will  go  down-stairs  and 
open  the.  door  for' him.  At  first,  I had  the  idea  of  let- 
ting  him  corne  up  here,  where  you  would  be  waiting  for 
him.  But  carrying  him  down  again  would  bave  further 
complicated  things;  and,  then,  in  this  chamber,  there  is 
a wooden  floor,  vvhile  the  vestibule  is  tiled,  which  will 
})ermit  me  to  wash  it  easily,  should  there  be  stains. 
Awhile  ago  I thought  of  a romance  in  wliich  the  author 
relates  that  a man,  in  order  to  kill  another,  removed  his 
garments.  You  understand? — he  washed  afterwards, 
he  had  not  a single  splasli  of  blood  on  his  clothes.  Is 
that  practicable  ? ” 

Frightened,  he  stared  at  her.  But  she  was  simply 
preoccupied  with  the  success  of  the  affair.  He  shud- 
dered,  shaken  to  the  boues. 

“ No,  no  ! Why  not  then  eat  his  heart,  to  be  still 
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further  like  savages  ! Do  you  detest  liim  so  very 
mucli  ? ” 

Séverine’s  face  suddenly  grew  gloomy.  Tliis  question 
threw  lier  frorn  her  préparations  of  a prudent  manager 
into  tlie  liorror  of  the  act.  Tears  drowned  her  ey^s. 

“ I hâve  suffered  too  much  for  se  ver  al  montlis,  I can 
scarcely  love  him.  A hundred  tirnes  I hâve  said  so  : 
everytiiing,  rather  than  remain  vvith  that  man  another 
week.  But  you  are  right,  it  is  frightful  to  liave  reached 
the  point  we  hâve,  we  must  truly  desire  to  be  liappy 
together.  But,  to  return,  we  will  go  down-stairs  without 
a light.  You  will  place  yourself  behind  the  door,  and, 
when  I bave  opened  it  and  lie  lias  entered,  you  will  do 
as  you  like.  As  for  me,  if  I hâve  occupied  rnyself  witli 
the  plan,  it  was  to  aid  you,  it  was  that  you  alone  rnight 
not  hâve  ail  the  care.  I hâve  arrangcd  matters  the  best 
I could.” 

He  had  stopped  before  the  table  on  seeing  the  knife, 
the  weapon  which  had  been  used  by  the  husband  him- 
self  and  which  she  had  evidently  placed  there  that  he 
might  strike  him  with  it  in  his  turn.  VVide-open,  the 
knife  was  glearning  beneath  the  lamp.  He  took  it, 
examined  it.  She  was  silent,  looking  also.  Since  he 
had  it,  it  was  useless  to  speak  to  him  about  it.  And  she 
continued  oiily  when  he  had  put  it  back  upon  the  table. 

“ I am  not  pushing  you  to  this  thing,  arn  I?  There 
is  yet  time — go  away  if  you  cannot  do  it  I ” 

But,  with  a violent  gesture,  he  persisted. 

“Do  you  tâke  me  for  a coward?  This  time,  it’s  set- 
tled,  it’s  swoni  ! ” 

At  that  moment  the  house  was  shaken  by  the  thunder 
of  a train,  which  was  passing  like  a flash  of  lightning, 
so  near  the  chamber  that  it  seemed  to  traverse  it  with 
its  rumbling;  and  he  added: 

“That’s  his  train,  the  direct  to  Paris.  He  has  got  out 
at  Barentin,  he  w'ill  be  here  in  half  an  hour.” 

And  neither  Jacques  nor  Séverine  spoke'  any  further, 
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a long  silence  reignecl.  Down  there,  tbey  saw  tliat  man, 
wlio  was  advancing  along  tlie  narrow  paths,  through  tbe 
black  nigbt.  He,  mecbanically,  b ad  also  beguii  to  walk 
in  the  cbamber,  as  if  he  were  counting  tbe  steps  of  tbe 
otlier,  wbom  each  stride  brought  nearer.  One  more,  one 
more  ; and,  at  tbe  last,  be  would  be  in  ambusb  bebind 
the  vestibule  door,  be  would  plant  the  knife  in  bis  throat 
as  soon  as  be  entered.  She,  the  bed-covers  still  at  ber 
chin,  lying  on  ber  back,  witb  ber  big  fixed  eyes  watcbed 
bim  go  and  corne,  ber  mind  sootbed  by  the  cadence  of 
bis  mardi,  wbich  came  to  ber  like  an  ecbo  of  tbe  distant 
steps  down  tbere.  Incessantly,  one  after  anotber,  tbey 
were  coming,  notbing  would  stop  tbein  now,  When 
enough  of  thern  bad  been  taken,  sbe  would  spring  from 
tbe  bed,  would  descend  to  let  bim  in,  barefooted,  witb- 
out  a light.  “ It ’s  you,  my  friend,  corne  in,  I bave  gone 
to  bed.”  And  he  would  not  even  reply,  be  would  fall  iii 
tbe  darkness,  bis  throat  open. 

Again  a train  passed,  a descending  one  tbis  time,  tbe 
omnibus  wbicb  crossed  tbe  direct  to  Paris  before  reacb- 
ing  the  Croix-de-Maufras,  at  live  minutes’  distance. 
Jacques  bad  stopped,  surprised.  Five  minutes  only  I 
How  lotîg  balf  an  hour’s  wait  would  bel  A need  of 
movement  urged  bim,  he  resumed  walking  from  one 
end  of  tbe  cbamber  to  tbe  other.  He  was  already 
questioning  hirnself,  uneasy,  like  a person  stricken  by 
nervousness:  would  he  be  able  to  do  it?  He  knew 
perfectly  tbe  progress  of  the  pbenomenon  within  bim 
from  having  ibllowed  it -for  more  tban  ten  times:  at 
first,  a certainty,  an  absolute  resolution  to  kill  ; tben, 
an  oppression  at  tbe  pit  of  tis  stornacb,  a coldness  of 
tbe  feet  and  hands;  and,  ail  at  once,  weakness,  tbe 
powerlessness  of  tbe  will  over  tbe  muscles,  grown 
inert.  In  order  to  excite  bimself  by  argument,  be 
repeated  wbat  be  bad  said  to  bimself  so  many  times: 
bis  interest  in  suppressing  tbis  man,  tbe  fortune  wbicb 
awaited  liirn  iu  America,  tbe  possession  of  tbe  wornan 
22 
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be  loved.  The  worst  was  that,  awhile  before,  on  seeing 
Séverine’s  bare  throat,  be  h ad  believed  tbe  business  a 
failure  agaiu  ; for  be  ceased  to  belong  to  bimself  as  soon 
as  liis  old  quiver  reappeared.  For  an  instant  be  liad 
trenibled  before  tbe  too  strong  temptation — tbe  wornan’s 
tliroat,  wbicb  offered  itself,  and  that  open  knife,  wbicb 
was  tliere.  But,  iiow,  be  was  solid,  gatbered  for  tbe 
cbbit.  Ile  could  do  it.  And  be  contiimed  to  await  tlie 
riiaii,  striding  about  tbe  cbamber,  from  tbe  door  to  tbe 
vvindovv,  passing  at  eacb  turn  beside  tbe  bed,  wbicb  be 
,did  not  wisb  to  see. 

Séverine,  in  that  bed,  bad  not  jet  stirred.  lier  bead 
motionless  upon  tbe  pillow,  sbe  was  following  bim  witb 
ber  ejes,  anxious  also,  agitated  bj  tbe  fear  tliat,  that 
nigbt  again,  be  would  not  dare  to  strike.  To  be  done 
witb  it  and  recommence  life — sbe  desired  but  that,  com- 
plaisant for  tbe  man  sbe  loved,  devoted  to  bim,  beartless 
for  tbe  otber,  for  whom  sbe  bad  never  cared.  Sbe  would 
get  rid  of  bim  since  be  embarrassed  ber,  notliing  w^as 
more  natural.  Suddenlj  tbe  conviction  came  to  lier  that 
if,  presentlj,  Jacques  could  not  strike,  be  would  fleefrom 
lier  never  to  return.  Then,  sbe  decided  that  be  sbould 
kill,  that  sbe  would  give  bim  sufficient  strength,  sbould 
tbere  be  need  of  it. 

“Still  a quarter  of  an  bour,”  said  Jacques  aloud.  “ He 
bas  passed  tbe  wood  of  Bécourt,  be  is  balf  waj  bere. 
Ah  ! how  long  it  is!  ” 

But,  as  be  was  returning  toward  tbe  window,  be  found 
Séverine  standing  beside  tbe  bed  and  waiting  for  bim. 

“ Suppose  we  go  down-stairs  witb  tbe  lamp,”  explained 
sbe.  “ You  can  see  tbe  |pot,  jou  can  place  jourself,  I 
will  show  you  bow  I arn  gomg  to  open  tbe  door  and 
wbat  movernentyou  will  bave  to  make.” 

He,  trembling,  recoiled. 

“ No,  no  ! not  tbe  lamp  1 ” 

“ Listen  now,  we  will  bide  it  afterwards.  We  must 
take  a look  around.” 
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“ No,  no  ! go  back  to  bed  ! ” 

She  did  not  obej  ; on  tbe  contrary,  slie  marcbed  npon 
liim,  with  the  invincible  and  despotic  smile  of  a woman 
wlio  is  aware  of  lier  omnipotence.  When  she  had 
tlirown  ber  arms  about  him  and  kissed  him,  lie  woLild 
yield,  he  would  do  as  she  wisbed,  and  sbe  continued  to 
talk,  in  a caressing  voice,  to  conquer  him. 

“ See  bere  now,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?  It  looks 
as  if  you  were  afraid  of  me.  As  soon  as  I approacb, 
you  seem  to  sbun  me.  And  if  you  knew,  at  tliis  mo- 
ment, how  I need  to  Jean  upon  you,  to  feel  tbat  you  are 
bere,  tbat  we  are  in  full  accord  for  ail  time  to  corne,  for- 
ever,  do  you  understand  I ” 

Sbe  bad  finisbed  by  penning  bim  up  against  tbe  table, 
and  he  could  not  flee  further,  he  looked  at  her  in  the 
brigbt  ligbt  of  the  lamp.  Never  bad  he  seen  her  thus, 
with  her  bair  coiled  so  higb  tbat  ail  ber  neck  was  bare. 
He  cboked,  .struggling,  already  carried  away,  bewildered 
by  the  flow  of  bis  blood,  in  the  abominable  qui  ver,  and 
he  remembered  tbat  the  knife  was  tbere,  behind  bim, 
upon  tbe  table  : he  bad  but  to  put  out  bis  band  and  take 
it. 

With  an  effort,  be  again  succeeded  in  stammering  out  : 

“ Go  back  to  bed,  I supplicate  you  ! 

She  drew  still  nearer  to  him. 

“ Corne,  kiss  me.  Tbat  will  give  us  courage.  Ab  I 
yes,  we  bave  need  of  courage  I We  must  love  each  other 
in  a different  manner  from  tbe  rest,  more  tban  ail  the 
rest,  to  do  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Kiss  me  with  ail 
your  beart,  with  ail  your  soûl.” 

Strangled,  he  no  longer  breatbed.  The  din  of  a crowd 
in  bis  skull  prevented  bim  from  hearing;  wbile  fiery 
bites,  behind  bis  ears,  pierced  bis  head,  gained  bis  arms, 
bis  legs,  drove  bim  from  bis  own  body,  beneatb  the 
gallop  of  the  other,  the  invading  animal.  He  would  soon 
lose  control  of  bis  hands  in  tbe  too  strong  intoxication  of 
the  crisis.  She  crusbed  berself  against  him  ; her  bare 
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neck,  so  wliite,  so  délicate,  of  an  irrésistible  temptation, 
fiiiished  tlirowing  liim  into  a furious  vertige,  an  endless 
swaying,  in  whicli  foundered  Lis  torn,  annihilated  will. 

“ Kiss  me,  while  we  bave  yet  a minute.  You  know 
he  will  soon  be  here.  Now,  if  he  lias  \valked  rapidly, 
from  one  minute  to  anotber  be  may  knock.  Since  you 
do  not  wish  to  go  dovvn  witb  me  in  advance,  bear  tbis 
well  in  mind:  I will  open  tbe  door,  you  will  be  bebirid 
it  ; and  don’t  vvait,  strike  instantly,  oh  ! instantly,  to  be 
done  witb  it  ! I love  you  so  mucb,  we  sball  bç  so  bappy  ! 
lie  is  only  a bad  man  wbo  bas  made  me  suffer,  wlio  is 
tbe  sole  obstacle  to  our  bappiness.  Kiss  me,  kiss  me!  ” 

Jacques,  witbout  turning,  witb  bis  rigbt  band,  feeling 
bebind  bim,  bad  taken  tbe  knife.  And,  for  an  instant, 
be  remained  tbus,  grasping  it  in  bis  fist.  Was  tbis  bis 
tbirst,  wbicb  bad  returned  to  bim,  to  avenge  very  ancient 
offences  of  wbicb  be  bad  lost  tbe  exact  mernory,  tbat 
animosity  amassed  from  male  to  male  since  tbe  first 
déception  in  tbe  deptbs  of  tbe  caverns?  He  fixed  bis 
wild  eyes  on  Séverine,  be  bad  no  longer  any  need  but 
tbat  of  tbrowing  ber  dead  upon  ber  back,  like  a prey 
wbicb  one  snatebes  from  otbers. 

“ Kiss  me,  kiss  me.” 

Sbe  tbrew  back  ber  face,  submissive,  of  a supplicating 
tenderness,  exposed  ber  bare  neck  at  tbe  swelling  com- 
mencement of  tbe  tbroat.  And  be,  seeing  tbat  wbite 
flesb,  as  in  a burst  of  flame,  raised  tbe  fist  armed  witb 
tlie  knife.  But  sbe  saw  tbe  flasb  of  tbe  blade,  sbe  sprang 
backwards,  overcome  witb  surprise  and  terror. 

“Jacques,  Jacques!  Me,  mon  Dieu!  ^A^iy,  wby?  ” 

Ilis  teetb  clencbed,  be  did  not  utter  a word,  bepursued 
ber.  A sbort  struggle  brougbt  ber  back  beside  tbe  bed. 
Sbe  recoiled,  baggard,  witbout  defence,  ber  nigbt-dress 
torn. 

“ Wby,  mon  Dieu  ! Wby  ? ” 

And  be  brougbt  down  bis  fist,  and  tbe  knife  nailed  tbe 
question  in  ber  tbroat.  In  striking,  be  bad  turned  tbe 
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weapon,  through  a friglitful  need  of  tlie  hand  wliich  sat- 
isfied  itself:  tlie  same  blovv  as  tliat  with  whicli  President 
Grandmorin  had  beeri  striclcen,  in  the  same  place,  witli 
the  same  rage.  Did  she^  cry  oui  ? — he  never  knew.  At 
tbat  second  tlië  Paris  express  passed,  so  violently,  so 
rapidly,  tliat  it  made  the  floor  tremble,  and  she  was  dead, 
as  if  struck  by  a thunderbolt  in  tbat  tempesfc. 

Motionless,  Jacques  now  stared  at  ber,  stretcbed  out  at 
bis  feet,  before  tbe  bed.  The  train  lost  itself  in  the  dis- 
tance, he  stared  at  ber  in  tbe  heavy  silence  of  the  red 
chamber.  Amid  tbose  red  hangings,  tbose  red  curtains, 
where  she  lay,  she  bled  greatly,  with  a red  flood  wbicb 
gusbed  O ver  ber  body  and  fell  in  big  drops  upon  tbe 
floor.  Her  night-dress,  balf-torn  to  pièces,  was  soaked 
with  it.  ISTever  would  be  bave  belle  ved  tbat  sbe  b ad  so 
rnucb  blood.  And  wbat  beld  bim,  baunted  bim,  was  tbe 
mask  of  abominable  terror  taken  on  in  deatb  by  ber 
pretty  face.  Her  black  bair  was  standing  on  end,  a cas- 
que of  horror,  sombre  as  nigbt.  Her  periwinkle  eyes, 
immeasurably  widened,  still  questioned,  bewildered, 
terrified  by  tbe  mystery.  Wby,  wby  bad  he  assassinated 
ber?  And  sbe  bad  been  crusbed,  borne  away  in  tbe 
fatality  of  murder,  an  unconscious  créature  wbom  life  bad 
rolled  frorn  mud  into  blood,  tender  and  innocent  never- 
tbeless,  witbout  ber  even  baving  understood  wby. 

But  Jacques  was  amazed.  He  beard  tbe  snorting  of  a 
beast,  tbe  growling  of  a wild  boar,  tbe  roar  of  a lion; 
and  be  quieted  bimself,  it  was  be  wbo  was  breathing.  At 
List,  at  last  ! be  bad  satisfied  bimself,  be  bad  killedl 
Tes,  be  bad  done  tbat.  An  immoderate  joy,  an  enor- 
rnous  pleasure,  uplifted  bim  in  the  full  satisfaction  of  tbe 
eternal  desire.  She  was  no  more,  sbe  would  never  again 
love  any  one.  And  a sbarp  remembrance  returned  to 
bim,  tbat  of  tbe  otber  victirn  of  assassi nation,  tbe  corpse 
of  President  Grandmorin,  wbicb  be  had  seen  tbat  terri- 
ble nigbt,  five  bundred  mètres  from  there.  Tins  déli- 
cate body,  so  wbite,  striped  with  red,  was  tbe  same 
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liuman  tatter,  broken  automatoii,  soft  rag,  wliicli  a knife 
blow  liad  made  of  a créature.  Yes,  that  was  it.  Ile  iiad 
killed,  and  lie  Lad  tbat  at  Lis  feet.  Like  tbe  other,  sLe 
Lad  fallen  over,  but  upon  tbe  back,  ber  limbs  apart,  ber 
left  arm  folded  beneath  ber  side,  tbe  rigbt  twisted,  balf- 
torn  from  tbe  sboulder.  Was  it  not  tbat  nigbt,  tbat,  bis 
beart  beating  witb  great  tbuds,  be  bad  sworn  to  dare  in 
bis  turn,  in  an  itcb  for  murder  wbicb  was  exaspéra ted  at 
tbe  sigbt  of  tbe  slaugbtered  man?  Ab  1 not  to  be  a 
coward,  satisfy  bimself,  plunge  in  tbe  knife  ! Obscnrely, 
tbat  bad  germinated,  bad  grown  up  witbin  bim  ; not  an 
bour  for  a year  past  but  be  bad  been  inarcbing  toward 
tbe  inévitable  ; even  on  tbe  neck  of  tbat  woman,  beneatb 
ber  kisses,  tbe  secret  travail  bad  been  completed  ; and 
tbe  two  murders  bad  rejoined  eacb  otber — was  not  tbe 
one  tbe  logic  of  tbe  otber  ? 

A din  as  of  sometbing  falling,  a sbaking  of  tbe  floor, 
drew  Jacques  from  tbe  gaping  contemplation  in  wbicb 
be  bad  remained  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  dead  woman. 
Were  tbe doors  flying  to  pièces?  Had  people  corne  to 
arrest  bim?  He  looked,  found  about  bim  only  tbe 
deep  and  mute  solitude.  Ab  ! yes,  anotber  train  I And 
tbat  man  who  was  about  to  knock  at  tbe  door  down- 
stairs,  tbat  man  wbom  be  bad  wisbed  to  kill!  He  bad 
completely  forgotten  bim.  If  be  regretted  notbing  be 
already  judged  bimself  imbécile.  Wbat  bad  occurred  ? 
Tbe  woman  be  loved,  by  wbom  be  was  passionately 
adored,  lay  upon  tbe  floor  witb  ber  tbroat  open  ; wbilo 
tbe  husband,  tbe  obstacle  to  bis  bappiness,  still  lived, 
was  steadily  advancing,  step  by  step,  in  tbe  darkness. 
For  tbat  man  wbom,  for  montbs  past,  tbe  scruples  of  bis 
éducation,  tbe  ideas  of  bumanity  slowly  acquired  and 
transmitted  badspared,  be  bad  been  unable  to  wait;  and, 
in  conternpt  of  bis  interest,  be  bad  been  carried  away  by 
tbe  beredity  of  violence,  by  tbat  need  of  murder  wbicb, 
in  tbe  primeval  forests,  bad  tbrown  beast  upon  beast. 
Does  one  kill  tbrough  calculation  I One  kills  only  under 
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tlie  impulsion  of  the  blood  and  tlie  nerves,  a remnant  of 
tbe  ancient  struggles,  the  necessity  of  living  and  thejoy 
of  being  stror^.  He  had  no  longer  anything  but  a 
glutted  lassitude,  he  grew  bewildered,  sought  to  under- 
stand,  vvithout  fiiidiiig  anything  even  in  the  depths  of  his 
satished  passion,  save  the  astonishment  and  the  bitter 
sadness  of  the  irréparable.  The  sight  of  the  unfortunate 
woinan,  who  still  looked  at  him  with  her  terrified  inter- 
rogation, became  atrocious  to  him.  He  strove  to  turn 
away  his  eyes,  he  had  the  sudden  sensation  that  another 
white  figure  had  arisen  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Was  ita 
redoubling  of  the  dead  woman  ? Then,  he  recognized 
Flore.  Already  she  had  returned,  while  he  was  suffering 
with  fever,  after  the  accident.  Without  doubt,  she  was 
triumphant,  avenged  at  tins  hour.  A fear  froze  him,  he 
asked  himself  what  he  was  doing,  delaying  thus  in  that 
charnber.  He  had  killed,  he  was  gorged,  glutted,  drunken 
with  the  frightful  wine  of  crime.  And  he  stumbled  over 
the  knife,  lying  on  the  floor,  and  he  fled,  ran  down  the 
stairway,  opened  the  huge  front  door  as  if  the  little  door 
had  not  been  large  enough,  sprang  out  into  the  inky 
iiight,  in  which  his  furious  gallop  was  lost.  He  had  not 
turned,  the  fatal  house,  planted  sidewise  on  theborderof 
the  railroad,  remained  open  and  desolate  behind  him^  in 
its  abandonment  of  death. 

Cabuche,  that  night,  like  the  rest,  had  climbed  over 
the  hedge  of  the  grounds  and  was  prowling  beneath 
Séverine’s  window.  He  was  aware  that  Eoubaud  wasex- 
pected  and  was  not  astonished  at  the  light  which  tiltered 
through  the  crack  in  a shutter.  But  that  man,  bounding 
down  the  pôrch  steps,  that  wild  gallop  of  an  animal, 
rushing  away  into  the  country,  nailed  him  with  surprise. 
And  already  there  was  no  longer  time  to  set  out  in  pur- 
suit  of  the  fugitive,  the  quarryman  stood  frightened,  full 
of  uneasiness  and  hésitation,  before  the  open  door,  yawn- 
ing  upon  the  great  black  gap  of  the  vestibule.  What 
hadhappened?  Ought  he  to  enter?  A heavy  silence, 
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the  absolute  immobilitj,  wbile  that  lamp  continued  to 
burn  up-stairs,  wrung  his  lieart  with  a grovving  anguisL. 

At  last,  Cabuche  inade  his  decision,  climbed  the  stairs, 
feeling  his  way.  In  front  of  the  door  df  the  chamber, 
also  left  open,  he  stopped  anew.  In  the  tranquil  bright- 
ness  he  seemed  to  see  a pile  of  skirts  before  the  bed. 
Without  doubt,  Séverine  had  retired.  He  called  softly, 
seized  with  trouble,  his  veins  throbbing  with  great  thuds. 
Then,  he  saw  the  blood,  he  understood,  sprang  forward, 
with  a terrible  cry  which  came  from  his  torn  heart. 
Mon  Dieu  ! it  was  she,  assassinated,  thrown  there  in  a 
pitiful  State.  He  thought  that  she  was  still  uttering  the 
death-rattle,  he  felt  such  despair,  asharned,  so  sorrowful, 
on  seeing  her  thus  dying,  that  he  was  seized  npon  by  a 
fraternal  burst,  raised  her  up  in  his  arms,  placed  her  upon 
the  bed,  the  clothes  of  which  he  threw  back  to  cover 
her.  But,  in  this  embrace,  the  only  tenderness  between 
them,  both  his  hands  and  his  breast  were  covered  with 
blood.  He  was  gushing  with  her  blood.  And,  at  that 
minute,  he  saw  that  Eoubaud  and  Misard  were  there. 
They  also  had  decided  to  corne  up-stairs  on  finding  ail 
the  doors  open.  The  husband  had  arrived  late,  having 
stopped  to  talk  with  the  garde-barrière,  who  had  after- 
wards  accompanied  hirn,  continuing  the  conversation. 
Both  of  them,  pale,  stupid,  stared  at  Cabuche,  whose 
hands  were  dripping  with  blood  like  those  of  a 
butcher. 

“ The  same  gash  the  President  received,”  finally  said 
Misard,  as  he  exami ned  the  wound. 

Eoubaud  tossed  his  head,  without  answering,  without 
being  able  to  take  his  glances  from  Séverine,  from  that 
mask  of  abominable  terror,  her  black  hair  standing  on 
end  ôver  her  forehead,  her  immeasurably  widened  blue 
eyes,  which  demanded  why. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  FIGHT  ON  THE  ENGINE. 

TLîREE  months  later,  one  warm  night  in  Jane, 
Jacques  was  engineering  the  Havre  express, 
wliich  had  left  Paris  at  6.30.  His  présent  engine,  engine 
608,  wholly  new,  of  which  lie  had  the  initiation,  as  he 
said,  and  which  he  had  begun  to  be  prettj  well 
acquainted  with,  was  not  easy  to  control,  stubborn, 
faiitastic,  likethose  young  colts  which  must  be  tamed  by 
wearing  theni  ont  before  they  resigii  themselves  to  the 
harness.  Ile  often  swore  about  it,  regretting  the  Lisoii  ; 
he  was  forced  to  watch  it  closely,  his  hand  always  upon 
the  regalating  lever.  But,  that  night,  the  sky  was  of 
such  a delicious  mildness  that  he  felt  himself  prone  to 
indulgence,  letting  it  gallop  a little  at  its  will,  happy 
himself  to  breathe  freely.  Ne  ver  had  he  been  in  better 
healtb,  without  remorse,  with  a relieved  air,  in  a great, 
delightful  peace. 

Ile,  who  never  spoke  en  route,  joked  with  Pecqueux, 
who  had  been  left  with  him  as  fireman. 

“What’sup?  You  keep  your  eyes  open  like  a man 
who  has  drunk  nothing  but  water.” 

Pecqueux,  in  fact,  contrary  to  his  habit,  seemed  fast* 
ing  and  very  sober.  He  answered,  in  a rough  voice  : 

“You  must  keep  your  eyes  open  when  you  want  to 
see  clearly.” 

Mistrustful,  Jacques  looked  at  him,  like  a man  whose 
conscience  is  not  clear.  The  preceding  week  he  had 
taken  a walk  with  his  cornrade’s  friend,  that  terrible  Phil- 
omèue,  who  for  a long  while  had  been  hanging  about  him 
like  a thin  cat.  And  he  had  done  so  only  from  curi- 
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osity,  be  liad  jielded,  above  ail,  to  tbe  desire  of  making 
an  experiment  : was  he  definitivelj  cured,  now  that  be 
liad  satisfied  bis  frightful  need  ? Could  he  be  in  ber 
company  witbout  planting  a kriife  in  ber  throat  ? Twice 
already  he  bad  been  in  ber  society,  and  notbing,  not  an 
uneasiness,  not  a qui  ver.  ïïis  great  joy,  bis  calmed  and 
laugbing  air,  came,  even  witbout  bis  knowledge,  from 
tbe  happin'ess  of  being  no  longer  anytbing  but  a man  like 
tbe  otbers. 

Pecqueux  baving  opened  tbe  fire-box  of  tbe  engine  to 
put  in  coal,  be  stopped  bim. 

“ No,  no,  don’t  pusb  it,  it  is  going  very  well.” 

Tben,  tbe  fireman  growled  out  ill-natured  words. 

“ Ab  ! yes  I very  well.  A pretty  joker,  a fine  wretcb  I 
Wben  I tbink  tbat  you  grumbled  about  tbe  otber,  tbe 
old  one,  wbicb  was  so  docile  I This  wretcbed  tbing 
can’t  compare  witb  it.” 

Jacques,  in  order  not  to  get  angry,  avoided  answering. 
But  be  felt  very  clearly  tbat  tbe  old  family  of  tbree  was 
no  more;  for  tbe  good  friendsbip  between  bim,  biscom- 
rade  and  tbe  engine  bad  flown  witb  tbe  deatb  of  tbe 
Lison.  Now  tbey  quarreled  for  a mere  notbing,  for  a 
nut  screwed  on  too  tigbtly,  for  a sbovelful  of  coal  tbrown 
on  sidewise.  And  be  bad  promised  bimself  to  be  pru- 
dent witb  Pbilornbne,  not  wisbing  to  arrive  at  open  war- 
fare  upon  tbat  narrow,  moving  floor  wbicb  carried  bim 
and  bis  fireman.  Wbile  tbey  bad  lived  like  brotbers, 
silent  amid  tbe  daily  danger,  tbey  bad  got  on  witbout  a 
Word.  But  tbeir  existence  would  become  a bell  if  tbey 
no  longer  agreed,  always  side  by  side,  sbaken  togetber, 
wbile  tbey  were  quarreling.  Tbe  preceding  week  tbe 
Compagnie  bad  been  compelled  to  separate  tbe  engineer 
and  fireman  of  tbe  Cherbourg  express  because,  disuni ted 
on  account  of  a woman,  tbe  firstbad  brutally  treated  tbe 
second  wbo  no  longer  obeyed  bim  ; blows,  regular  bat- 
tles  en  route,  in  tbe  complété  forgetfulness  of  tbe  string 
of  passengers  rolling  bebind  tbem  at  top  speed. 
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Twice  agaiii  Pecqueux  opened  tlie  fire-box,  tlirewcoal 
into  it,  out  of  disobedience,  seeking  a dispute,  without 
doubt;  and  Jacques  feigned  not  to  see  anything,  witli 
tlie  air  of  beiiig  altogether  devoted  to  the  manœuvre, 
ouly  takingthe  précaution  each  tiine  to  turn  the  lever  of 
the  injector  to  diminish  the  pressure.  It  was  so  mild, 
the  cool  little  breeze  of  the  passage  was  so  agreeable  in 
the  warm  July  night  ! At  11.05,  when  the  express 
arrived  in  Havre,  the  two  men  cleaned  up  the  engine 
with  an  air  of  perfect  accord,  as  in  the  past. 

But,  at  the  moment  they  vvere  quitting  the  shel ter- 
bouse  to  go  to  their  beds  in  the  Eue  François-Mazeline, 
a voice  hailed  them. 

“ Why  are  you  in  sucli  a big  hurry  ? Corne  in  a 
minute  I ” 

It  was  Philomène,  who,  from  the  threshold  of  lier 
brother’s  house  had  been  watching  for  Jacques.  She  had 
made  a movement  of  lively  vexation  on  perce!  ving  Pec- 
queux ; and  she  had  decided  to  bail  them  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  chatting  with  her  new  friend,  even  though 
she  had  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  the  old  one. 

“ Let  usalone,  willyoul  ” growled  Pecqueux.  “ You’re 
a bother,  we’re  sleepy  ! ” 

“ Isn’t  he  amiable,  though  I ” gaily  resumed  Philo- 
mbne.  “ But  Monsieur  Jacques  is  not  like  you,  he’ll 
take  a little  glass — isn’t  it  so.  Monsieur  Jacques?  ” 

The  engineer  was  about  to  refuse  through  prudence, 
when  the  fireman  suddenly  accepted,  yielding  to  the  idea 
of  watching  them.  They  went  into  the  kitchen  and  sat 
down  at  the  table,  on  which  she  placed  glasses  and  a 
hottle  of  brandy.  She  resumed,  in  a lower  voice  : 

“You  must  try  not  to  make  too  much  noise,  because 
my  brother  is  asleep  up-stairs  and  he  don’t  like  me  to 
reçoive  visitors.” 

Then,  as  she  served  them,  she  added  immediately  : 

“By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  Mère  Lebleu  bas 
kicked  the  bucket  in  her  back  lodgings,  a real  prison  ? 
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Sbe  lasted  four  montlis,  ail  tbe  time  lamenting  tliat  sbe 
no  longer  savv  anytliing  but  zinc.  And  wbat  finished 
her,  when  it  becaine  impossible  for  ber  to  budge  from 
ber  fauteuil,  was  surely  no  longer  being  able  to  play  tbe 
spy  upon  Mademoiselle  Guicbon  and  Monsieur  Dabadie, 
a^babit  wbicb  sbe  bad  acquired.  Yes,  sbe  was  enraged 
at  never  baving  surprised  anytbing  between  tbem  and 
sbe  died  of  it.” 

Pbilombne  paused,  swallowed  some  brandy  and  said: 

“ Say  now,  isn’t  it  next  week  tbat  tbe  Eoubaud  case 
will  be  tried  at  Rouen?  ” 

Until  tben  Jacques  and  Pecqueux  bad  listened  witb- 
out  putting  in  a word.  Tbe  latter  found  ber  simply  very 
talkative;  never  witb  bim  bad  sbe  made  sucb  a display 
of  conversation;  and  be  did  not  take  bis  eyes  from  lier, 
gradually  firing  up  witb  jealousy  at  seeing  ber  excite 
berself  tbus  before  bis  cbief. 

“ Yes,”  answered  tbe  engineer,  witb  an  air  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  “I  bave  received  tbe  summons.” 

Pbilomène  drew  nearer  to  tbem  and  said  : 

“ I also  am  a witness.  Ab  ! Monsieur  Jacques,  wben 
I was  questioned  in  regard  to  you,  for  you  know  tbey 
wisb  to  find  ont  tbe  real  trutb  concerning  your  relations 
witb  tbat  poor  lady — yes,  wben  tbey  questioned  me,  I 
said  to  tbe  Judge  : ‘ But,  monsieur,  be  adored  ber,  it  is 

impossible  tbat  be  could  bave  done  ber  any  injury  1 ’ 
Was  I not  in  a proper  position  to  speak  about 
tbat  ? ” 

“ Ob  ! ” sajd  tbe  young  man  witb  a look  of  indiffér- 
ence, “ I was  not  uneasy,  I could  bave  given  bour  by 
bour  tbe  employment  of  my  time.  If  tbe  Compagnie 
bas  kept  me,  it  is  because  it  bas  not  tbe  sligbtest 
reproacb  to  make  to  me.” 

Silence  reigned,  ail  tbree  drank  slowly. 

“It  makes  me  tremble,”  resurned  Pbilomène,  “to 
tbink  of  tbat  ferocious  animal,  tbat  Cabucbe,  wbo  was 
arrested  wbile  yet  covered  Avitb  tbe  poorlady’s  blood  I 
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And  what  I sliall  never  forget  in  my  life,  do  you  see, 
was  wben  M.  Gauche  came  down  there  on  the  qnay  to 
arrest  Monsieur  Eoubaud.  I was  there.  You  know 
that  that  took  place  three  days  afterwards  only,  wheii 
Monsieur  Eoubaud,  on  the  morrow  of  the  burial  of  his 
wife,  b ad  resurned  his  service  with  a tranquil  air. 
Then  M.  Gauche  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  telling 
him  that  he  had  an  order  to  take  him  to  prison.  Just 
think  of  it,  they  who  were  inséparable,  who  played 
together  for  whole  nights  ! But  when  one  is  a com- 
missary,  one  would  take  his  father  and  mother  to  the 
guillotine,  since  the  trade  exacts  it.  M.  Gauclie,  how- 
ever,  didn't  mind  it  in  the  least  !— I saw  him  still  at  the 
Gafé  du  Gornmerce  awhile  ago,  shufïling  the  cards,  with- 
out  botheriiig  himself  any  more  about  his  friend  than  if 
he  were  the  Grand  Turk  ! ” 

Pecqueux,  his  teeth  clenched,  struck  the  table  with 
his  fîst. 

“God's  thunderl  if  I was  in  the  place  of  that  misér- 
able Eoubaud  1 You  admired  liis  wife.  Another  killed 
lier.  And  now  they’re  going  to  send  him  to  the 
AssizesI  It’s  enough  to  make  one  burst  with  rage!” 

“ But,  you  big  stupid  i ” cried  Philomène,  “ he  is 
accused  of  having  pushed  the  other  to  disembarrass  him 
of  his  wife,  yes,  for  money  matters  or  I don’t  know 
whati  It  appears  that  they  found  in  Gabuche’s  den 
President  Grandmorin’s  watch  : you  remember — the 
gentleman  who  was  assassinated  in  a railway  wagon 
eighteen  months  ago.  Then,  they  hooked  together  that 
evil  stroke  and  the  evil  stroke  of  the  other  day,  a whole 
history,  a régulai  bottle  of  ink.  I can’t  explain  it  to 
you,  but  it  was  in  the  newspaper — two  columns  of  it.” 

Absent-minded,  Jacques  did  not  seem  to  be  even  lis- 
tening.  He  murmured  : 

“ What’s  the  good  of  bothering  our  heads  about  that, 
is  it  our  business?  If  the  authorities  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing,  we  shall  never  hit  on  the  thing.” 
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Then,  lie  added,  his  ejes  lost  in  tlie  distance,  liis 
cbeeks  invaded  by  pallor  : 

“ In  ail  tliat  tliere  is  only  that  poor  woman.  Ali  I tlie 
poor,  poor  woman  I ” 

“ For  my  part,”  cried  Pecqaeux,  violently,  “ if  any 
one  sliüuld  take  a notion  to  toucli  my  wife,  I would  com- 
mence by  strangling  tliem  both.  After  that  they  miglit 
eut  off  my  head,  I wouldn’t  care.” 

Tliere  was  a new  silence.  Philornbne,  wlio  was  filling 
the  little  glasses  for  the  second  time,  affected  to  shrug 
her  shoulders,  witli  a sneer.  But,  in  reali ty,  she  was 
entirely  upset,  she  was  studying  him  with  a sidelong 
glance.  ïïe  had  greÿly  neglected  himself,  was  very 
dirty  and  in  rags,  since  Mère  Victoire,  grown  useîess  in 
conséquence  of  her  accident,  had  been  compelled  to  quit 
her  post  at  the  dépôt  and  get  adn^itted  to  a hospital. 
Slie  was  no  longer  there,  tolérant  and  maternai,  to  slip 
silver  coins  into  his  hand,  to  mend  his  garnients,  not 
wishing  that  the  other,  the  one  at  Havre,  should  accuse 
her  of  keeping  him  in  bad  condition.  And  Philomène, 
won  by  Jacques’  neat  and  délicate  air,  displayed  disgust. 

“ Is  it  your  Paris  wife  you  would  strangle  ? ” demanded 
she,  by  way  of  bravado.  “ There’s  no  danger  of  any 
one  taking  lier  from  you  ! ” 

“ That  one  or  anotherl  ” growled  he. 

But  already  she  was  drinking,  with,  a jocose  air. 

“ Here’s  to  your  health  ! And  bring  me  your  linen 
that  I may  wash  and  mend  it,  for,  truly,  you  no  longer 
do  hoiior  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  To  your 
healtli,  Monsieur  Jacques  ! ” 

As  if  he  had  corne  out  of  a dream,  Jacques  started. 
Amid  the  complété  absence  of  remorse,  amid  that 
relief,  that  physical  comfort,  in  which  he  had  lived  since 
the  murder,  Séverine  passed  thus  sometimes,  melting  to 
tears  the  mild  man  who  was  within  him.  And  he  drank, 
saying  hurriedly,  in  order  to  hide  his  trouble  : 

“ You  know  we  are  going  to  hâve  war,  don’t  you  ? ” 
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“ Impossible  I ” cried  Philomëne.  “ And  witli  wbom  ? ” 

“ Why,  witli  the  Prussians.  Yes,  because  of  a prince 
of  tlieirs  wlio  wants  to  be  king  of  Spain.  Yesterday,  in 
the  Cliamber,  there  was  question  only  of  that  story.” 

Tlien,  slie  grew  sad. 

Ah  ! well,  that  will  be  funny  ! They  bave  already» 
fooled  us  enough  with  their  élections,  their  plébiscite 
and  their  riots  in  Paris  ! If  they  fight,  say,  will  they 
take  ail  the  men?  ” 

“ Oh  I we’re  safe,  they  can’t  disorganize  the  railroads. 
But  we  shall  be  upset  with  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  provisions.  Well,  if  it  cornes,  we  must  do  our  duty.” 

And,  with  these  words,  he  arose,  seeing  that  she  was 
becoming  careless  in  her  actions  and  that  Pecqueux  was 
observing  it,  with  blood  in  his  face,  already  clenching 
his  fists. 

“ Let’s  go  to  our  beds,  it’s  time.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  the  best  thing  we  can  do,”  growled  the 
fireman. 

Ile  had  grabbed  Philombne  by  the  arm,  he  wrenched 
it  with  such  force  as  almost  to  break  it.  She  stifled  a 
cry  of  pain,  she  contented  herself  with  whispering  iii 
the  engineer’s  ear,  while  the  other  was  finishing  his  little 
glass  in  a fit  of  rage  : 

“ Look  out  for  him,  he’s  a real  brute  when  hehas  been 
drinking.” 

But  heavy  steps  were  heard  descending  the  stairway  ; 
and  she  grew  frightened. 

“ My  teother  ! get  out  quick,  get  out  quick  ! ” 

The  two  men  were  not  twenty  paces  from  the  house 
when  they  heard  blows,  followed  by  howls.  She  was 
recel ving  an  abominable  correction,  like  a little  girl 
taken  in  fault,  her  nose  in  a pot  of  préserves.  The 
engineer  stopped,  ready  to  succor  her.  But  he  was  held 
back  by  the  fireman. 

“Is  that  any  of  your  business?  Ah  I nom  de  Dieu, 
the  wretch  ! If  he  could  only  beat  her  to  death  I ” 
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At  the  house  in  tlie  Eue  François-Mazeline,  Jacques 
and  Pecqueux  retired  witliout  exchanging  a word.  The 
tvvo  beds  almost  touched  in  tlie  narrow  chamber;  and, 
for  a long  wliile,  they  rernained  avvake,  with  open  eyes, 
eacli  listening  to  tbe  respiration  of  tlie  other. 

It  was  on  Monday  that  the  trial  of  the  Eoubaud  case 
was  to  commence  at  Eouen.  It  liad  been  a triumph  for 
the  Judge  of  Inquiry  Denizet,  for  tbere  was  no  end  to 
the  eulogiums,  in  the  judiciary  world,  upon  the  way  in 
Avhich  he  h ad  brought  order  out  of  that  complicated  and 
obscure  affair:  a masterpiece  of  fine  analysis,  they  said, 
a logical  reconstruction  of  the  truth,  a véritable  création, 
in  a Word. 

In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  Croix- 
de-Maufras,  several  hours  after  the  murder  of  Séverine, 
M.  Denizet  caused  Gabnche  to  be  arrested.  Everything 
plainly  pointed  to  him,  the  biood  with  wliich  he  was 
gushing,  the  oyerwhelming  dépositions  of  Eoubaud  arnd 
Misard,  who  related  in  what  manner  they  had  surprised 
him  with  the  corpse,  alone,  dismayed.  Questioned, 
urged  to  tell  why  and  how  he  came  to  be  in  that  cham- 
ber, the  quarryman  stammered  ont  a taie  which  the 
Judge  received  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  so  absurd 
and  stereotyped  did  it  appear  to  him.  He  had  expected 
this  taie,  always  the  sarne,  of  the  imaginary  assassin,  of 
the  invented  culprit,  whose  flight  across  the  dark  coun- 
try  the  real  culprit  said  he  had  heard.  That  terrible  fel- 
low  must  be  a good  distance  off — if  he  were  still  run- 
ningl  Besides,  when  he  was  asked  what  he  was  doing 
in  front  of  the  house  at  such  an  hour,  Cabuche  grew 
troubled,  refused  to  answer,  finished  by  declaring  that  he 
was  out  for  a walk.  It  was  childish,  how  was  one  to 
believe  in  that  mysterious  unknown,  assassin ating,  escap- 
ing,  leaving  ail  the  doors  open,  without  having  either 
rummaged  a drawer  or  carried  a way  even  a handker* 
chief?  From  whence  had  hé  corne? — why  had  he 
killed?  The  Judge,  however,  at  the  commencement  of 
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his  inquiry,  having  learned  of  the  relations  between  tlie 
victim  and  Jacques,  had  been  uneasj  about  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  latter’s  time;  but  the  accused  himself 
adinitted  having  accornpanied  Jacques  to  Barentiii  for 
the  4.14  train,  and,  in  addition,  the  proprietress  of  the  inn 
at  Rouen  swore  that  the  young  man,  who  went  to  bed 
imraediately  after  his  dinner,  had  not  quitted  his  charn- 
ber  until  about  seven  o’clock  the  next  day.  And, 
further,  a man  does  not,  without  reason,  kill  the  womaii 
lie  adores,  with  whom  lie  has  never  had  even  the  shadow 
of  a quarrel.  Such  a supposition  would  be  absurd.  No, 
no,  tliere  was  but  one  possible  assassin,  an  évident 
assassin,  the  jailbird  found  there,  his  hands  red,  the  knife 
at  his  feet,  that  stupid  brute  who  told  justice  sucli 
improbable  taies. 

But,  arrived  at  this  point,  despite  his  conviction, 
despi  te  his  scent,  which,  as  he  said,  gave  him  more 
reliable  information  than  the  proofs,  M.  Denizet  had 
experienced  an  instant  of  ernbarrassment.  In  the  first 
search,  made  at  the  hut  of  the  accused,  in  the  forest  of 
Bccourt,  absolutely  nothing  had  been  discoveved.  Being 
unable  toestablish  robbery,  lie  must  find  another  motive 
for  the  crime.  Suddenly,  amid  the  chances  of  an  exam- 
ination, Misard  put  him  on  the  track  by  relating  that, 
one  night,  he  had  seen  Cabuche  scale  the  wall  of  the 
property  to  watch  Madame  Roubaud  through  the  window 
of  her  chamber.  Questioned  in  his  turn,  Jacques 
tranquilly  told  what  he  knew,  the  mute  adoration  with 
which  the  quarrymanhad  pursued  Se'verine,  alvvays  at  her 
lieels  to  wait  upon  her.  No  further  doubt  was,  therefore, 
allowable  : Cabuclie  had  been  actuated  by  an  ungovern- 
able  passion  ; and  everything  reconstructed  itself  very 
'vvell — the  man  returning  by  means  of  the  door,  of  which 
he  might  hâve  a key,  even  leaving  it  open  in  his  trouble, 
then  the  struggle  which  had  brought  on  the  murder; 
h n^lly,  remorse,  interrupted  by  the  arrivai  of  the  hus- 
band.  Nevertheless,  a last  objection  presented  itself,  for 
23 
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it  was  singular  tliat  tlie  man,  knowing  that  arrivai 
imminent,  should  liave  chosen  just  the  liour  when  the 
Lusbancl  could  surprise  him  ; but,  upon  refiection,  tliis 
turned  against  the  accused,  finislied  overwbelming  him, 
by  establishing  that  he  must  hâve  acted  under  the 
empire  of  a suprême  crisis,  maddened  by  the  thought 
that  if  be  did  not  profit  by  the  minute  when  Séverine 
was  yet  alone  in  that  isolated  bouse,  nevermore  would 
be  hâve  tbe  opportunity,  since  she  was  to  départ  on  the 
morrow.  From  tbat  moment  the  Judge’s  conviction  was 
complété,  not  to  be  shaken. 

Annoyed  by  examinations,  caugbt  and  caugbt  again  in 
tbe  sbrevvd  tangle  of  questions,  beedless  of  the  traps 
which  were  spread  for  him,  Cabucbe  persisted  in  hisfirst 
version.  He  was  passingalong  the  road,be  was  breatb- 
ing  the  cool  air  of  tbe  nigbt,  wben  an  individual  passed 
bim  on  a gallop,  sbrouded  so  tborougbly  by  tbe  dyk- 
ness  that  be  could  not  even  tell  in  wbat  direction  be  fied. 
Tben,  seized  on  by  uneasiness,  baving  cast  a glance  at  tbe 
liouse,  be  bad  perceived  tbat  tbe  door  was  standing  wide 
open.  And  be  h ad  finisbed  by  deciding  to  go  up-stairs, 
and  bebad  foundtbe  dead  woman,  yet  warrn,  whostared 
at  bim  witb  ber  big  eyes,  so  that  on  putting  ber  upon 
tbe  bed,  believing  ber  living,  be  bad  got  covered  witb 
blood.  Ileknew  only  tbat,  be  repeated  only  that,  never 
did  he  vary  a detail,  having  tbe  air  of  sbutting  bimsclf 
np  in  a story  arranged  in  advance.  Wben  an  attempt 
was  made  to  draw  bim  away  from  it,  be  grew  frigbtened, 
maintained  silence,  like  an  ignorant  man  wbo  no  longer 
understands.  Tbe  first  time  M.  Denizet  questioned  him 
in  regard  to  bis  affection  for  tbe  victim,  be  grew  very  red 
and  uttered  a déniai.  No,  no  I he  bad  not  loved  ber,  be 
could  never  be  made  to  talk  of  wbat  seemed  to  bim  a 
profanation  now  tbat  she  was  dead.  But  tins  persistence 
in  not  admitting  a fact  that  several  witnesses  bad 
afïïrmed  also  turned  against  bim.  And,  wben  tbe  Judge, 
gatbering  togetber  ail  the  proofs,  wisbing  to  tear  tbe 
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truth  from  Tiim  hj  striking  tke  décisive  blow,  tbrew  tlie 
marder  for  love  in  his  face,  be  fell  into  a mad  fiiry  of 
protestation.  He  kill  lier  because  be  loved  her  ! — be 
wbo  respected  her  like  a saint  I Tbe  gendarmes,  re- 
called,  were  compelled  to  bold  bim,  wbile  he  spoke  of 
straiigling  the  whole  cursed  shop.  A scoundrel  of  tbe 
most  dangerous  type,  in  fact,  sullen,  but  of  a violence 
which  broke  ont  nevertbeless,  confessing  for  him  the 
crimes  he  denied. 

The  examination  was  at  that  point— ;-the  accnsed  grew 
furious,  cried  out  that  it  was  the  other,  the  mysterious 
fugitive,  each  time  that  the  assassination  was  referred  to 
— when  M.  Denizet  met  with  a windfall,  which  trans- 
formed  the  afifair  by  suddenly  increasing  its  importance 
tenfold.  As  he  had  said,  he  scented  out  truths:  hence 
he  wished,  from  a sort  of  presentiment,  to  proceed  him- 
self  to  a new  search  in  Cabuche’s  hovel  ; and  he  dis- 
covered,  simply  behind  a bearn,  a hiding-place  in  which 
were  a wornan’s  gloves  and  handkerchiefs  ; beneath  them 
was  a gold  watch,  which  he  recognized  instantly,  with  a 
great  fit  of  joy  : it  was  the  watch  of  President  Grand- 
morin,  so  much  searched  for  by  him  in  the  past,  a large 
watch  with  two  initiais  interlaced,  bearing  on  the  inside 
of  tbe  case  tbe  number  of  manufacture  2516.  He  received 
a ligbtning  flash  from  it — everything  was  illuminated, 
tlie  past  was  bound  to  the  présent — the  facts  which  he 
strung  together  encbanted  him  by  their  logic.  But  tbe 
conséquences  would  hâve  such  a wide  sweep  that,  with- 
out  speaking  of  the  watch  at  first,  he  questioned  Oabuche 
in  regard  to  the  gloves  and  handkerchiefs.  The  latter, 
for  an  instant,  had  the  confession  on  his  lips  : yes,  be 
had  adored  her,  yes,  even  to  kissing  the  dresses  she  had 
worn,  even  to  picking  up,  to  stealing  behind  her  what- 
ever  fell  from  her,  bits  of  lacing  cord,hooks,  pins.  And, 
when  the  Judge,  deciding,  put  the  watch  under  his  eyes, 
he  looked  at  it  with  an  air  of  amazement.  Ile  remem- 
bered  well  : he  had  been  surprised  to  find  that  watch 
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tied  up  in  the  corner  of  a handkercliief,  taken  from 
beneath  a bolster,  borne  awaj  to  bis  abode  like  a pre y ; 
al'terwards,  it  had  remained  there,  while  be  was  digging 
in  bis  head  to  find  out  some  way  of  returning  it.  But 
wbat  good  would  it  do  to  tell  tbat?  It  would  be  neces- 
sary  tben  to  confess  bis  otber  tbefts,  tbose  gewgaws,  tbat 
linen  wbich  smelt  good,  of  whicb  be  was  so  mucli 
asbamed.  Already  notbirig  be  said  was  believed. 
Besides,  be  bimself  bad  begun  no  longer  to  cornpre- 
bend,  everytbing  was  getting  mixed  up  in  bis  simple 
man’s  brain,  be  was  entering  into  tbe.  midst  of  a nigbt- 
mare.  And  be  did  not  even  get  angry  any  longer  at  tbe 
accusation  of  murder  ; be  remained  stupefied,  be  repeated 
to  eacb  question  tbat  be  did  not  know.  About  the 
gloves  and  tbe  bandkercbiefs,  be  did  not  know.  About 
the  watcb,  be  did  not  know.  Tbey  wearied  him,  tbey 
bad  only  to  let  bim  alone  and  guillotine  bim  at  once. 

M.  Denizet,  tbe  next  day,  caused  tbe  arrest  of  Kou- 
baud.  Hehad  issued  tbe  warrant,  strongin  bis  omnipo- 
tence, in  one  of  tbose  minutes  of  inspiration  in  wbicb  be 
believed  in  tbe  genius  of  bis  perspicacity,  before  even 
baving  sufficient  proof  against  tbe  under  station  master. 
Despite  tbe  yet  numerous  obscurities,  be  scented  in  tbat 
man  the  pivot,  the  source  of  the  double  affair;  and  be 
triumpbed  immediately  when  be  bad  seized  tbe  donation 
to  tbe  lastliving  wbicb  Eoubaud  and  Séverine  bad  made 
before  Maître  Colin,  notary  of  Havre,  a week  after  Corn- 
ing into  possession  of  tbe  Croix-de-Maufras  property. 
From  tbat  time  the  entire  bistory  reconstructed,  itself  in 
bis  brain,  witb  a certainty  of  reasoning,  a force  of  évi- 
dence, wbicb  gave  to  bis  scaftblding  of  accusation  a 
solidity  so  indestructible  tbat  tbe  trutb  itself  would  bave 
seemed  less  true,  stained  witb  more  fancy  and  illogical- 
ness.  Eoubaud  was  a coward,  wbo,  on  two  occasions, 
fearing  to  kill  bimself,  bad  made  use  of  tbe  arm  of 
Cabucbe,  tbat  violent  animal.  The  first  time,  being  in 
baste  to  inberit  from  President  Grandmorin,  witb  wbose 
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will  he  was  acquainted,  knowing,  besides,  tlie  quarry- 
man’s  animosity  against  the  latter,  lie  had  pushed  him 
into  the  coupé  at  Rouen,  after  having  put  the  knife  in 
his  fist.  Tlien,  the  ten  thousand  francs  shared,  the  two 
accomplices  never,  pcrhaps,  vvould  liave  seen  each  other 
again,  if  murder  had  not  engendered  rnurder.  And  it 
was  here  that  the  Judge  had  displayed  that  depth  of 
crimiiial  psychology  which  was  so  much  admired  ; for  lie 
iiow  declared  that  lie  had  never  ceased  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Cabuche,  his  conviction  beingthat  the  first  assassination 
would  malhematically  bring  on  a second.  Eighteen 
months  had  sufficed,  the  farnily  of  the  Roubauds  was 
destroyed,  the  husband  had  lostthe  hve  thousand  francs 
at  thegaming-table,  the  wife  had  gone  elsewhere  to  amuse 
herself.  Without  doubt,  she  had  refused  to  sell  the 
Croix-de-Maufrâs  property,  fearing  lest  he  might  dissi- 
pate  the  money  ; perhaps,  in  their  continuai  disputes, 
she  had  threatened  to  give  him  upto  justice.  At  ail 
events,  plentiful  testirnony  established  the  absolute  dis- 
union of  the  couple;  and  there,  finally,  the  distant  con- 
séquence of  the  first  crime  was  produced  : Cabuche  re-ap- 
peared  with  his  brutish  appetites,  the  husband,  in  the 
background,  put  the  knife  in  his  fist  to  assure  himself 
definitively  the  ownership  of  that  accursed  house,  which 
had  already  cost  a human  life.  Such  was  the  truth,  the 
blinding  truth,  everything  pointed  to  it:  the  watch  found 
at  the  quarryman’s  den,  above  ail  the  two  corpses 
stricken*  with  the  same  blow  in  the  throat,  by  the  same 
liand,  with  the  same  weapon,  that  knife  picked  up  in 
the  chamber.  However,  on  this  last  point,  the  accusa- 
tion emitted  a doubt,  the  wound  of  the  President  appear- 
ing  tohave  been  made  by  a smaller  and  sharper  blade. 

Roubaud,  at  first,  answered  yes  and  np,  with  the  heavy 
and  somnolent  air  which  he  now  had.  Ile  did  not  seern 
astonished  by  his  arrest,  everything  had  become  the 
same  to  him  in  the  slow  disorganization  of  his  being. 
To  make  him  talk,  a watch man  had  been  placed  in  his 
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cell,  witli  wLom  be  played  cards  from  moniing  till  nigbt; 
and  he  was  perfectly  happy.  Besides,  he  was  convinced 
of  Cabucbe’s  culpability  : he  only  could  be  the  assassin. 
Questioned  about  Jacques,  be  bad  shrugged  bis  slioul- 
ders,  with  a laugb,  tbus  sbowing  tbat  be  was  aware  of 
tbe  relations  between  tbe  engineer  and  Severine.  But, 
wben  M.  Denizet,  after  baving  felt  him,  finisbed  by 
developing  bis  System,  pusbing  bim,  overwhelming  birn 
with  bis  complicity,  striving  to  tear  a confession  from 
bim  in  bis  fright  at  seeinghimself  discovered,  be  became 
very  circumspect.  Wbat  was  be  relating  to  bim  there? 
It  was  no  longer  be,  it  was  tbe  quarryman  wbo  bad 
killed  tbe  President  as  he  bad  killed  Séverine  ; and  botb 
times,  nevertheless,  be  was  tbe  guilty  one,  since  the 
otber  bad  struck  on  bis  account  and  in  bis  place.  Tbis 
complicated  matter  stupefied  bim,  filled  bim  with  suspi- 
cion : surely,  a trap  was  set  for  bim,  a lie  was  being  told 
to  force  bim  to  confess  bis  portion  of  rnurder,  tbe  first 
crime.  At  tbe  time  of  bis  arrest  be  bad  sbrewdly  sus- 
pected  tliat  tbe  old  story  bad  sprung  up  again.  Con- 
îfonted  with  Cabucbe  be  declared  tbat  he  did  not  know 
bim.  But,  as  be  repeated  tbat  be  bad  found  bim  red 
with  blood,  tbe  blood  of  bis  victim,  the  quarryman  got 
into  a rage  and  a violent  scene,  an  extreme  confusion 
again  embroiled  tbings.  Three  days  passed,  tbe  Judge 
multiplied  tlie  examinations,  certain  tbat  tbetwo  accom- 
pli ces  were  in  a plot  to  play  for  bis  benefit  tbe  comedy 
of  tbeir  bostility.  Eoubaud,  very  weary,  bad'adopted 
the  course  of  no  longer  replying,  wben,  suddenly,  in  a 
minute  of  impatience,  wisbing  to  be  done  with  it  ail, 
yielding  to  a secret  need  wbicb  bad  been  working  on 
bim  for  months,  be  let  out  tbe  trutb,  notbing  but  tbe 
trntb,  tbe  wbole  trutb. 

Tbat  day,  M.  Denizet  was  bgbting  with  finesse,  seated 
at  bis  desk,  veiling  bis  eyes  witli  bis  beavy  lids,  wbile 
bis  mobile  lips  grew  tbin,  in  an  effort  of  sagacity.  Ile 
bad  been  wearing  hirnself  out  for  an  hourin  wily  tricks 
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with  tliis  tliickened  accused,  invaded  hy  unhealtby  yel- 
low  fat,  wbom  be  accoanted  of  a very  subtle  cunning, 
beneatb  that  weighty  envelope.  And  be  believed  tbat 
be  bad  tracked  birn  step  by  step,  tied  bim  up  in  every 
part,  caugbt  bim  in  tbe  trap  at  last,  wben  tbe  otber, 
witb  a gesture  of  a man  pushed  to  tbe  wall,  exclaimed 
tbat  be  bad  bad  enougb  of  it,  tbat  be  preferred  to  con- 
fess  in  ordar  not  to  be  tormented  furtber.  Since,  in  any 
event,  it  was  desired  to  find  bim  guilty,  let  bim  be 
found  guilty,  at  least,  of  wbat  be  bad  reaîly  done.  But 
in  proportion  asbe  related  tbe  story,  tbe  wife’s  treatmeiit 
wben  very  young  by  Grandmorin,  bis  fit  of  jealous  rage 
on  learning  of  it,  and  bow  be  bad  killed  bim,  and  wby 
be  bad  taken  tbe  ten  tbousand  francs,  tbe  eyelids  of  tbe 
Judge  were  raised  in  a frown  of  doubt,  wbile  an  irrésist- 
ible incredulty,  tbe  professional  incredulty,  distended  bis 
moutb  in  a bantering  grimace.  He  was  wbolly  smiling 
wben  tbe  accused  finisbed.  Tbe  fellow  was  still  stronger 
tban  be  bad  tbouglit:  takingtbe  fîrst  murder  to  bimself, 
making  it  a crime  purely  passionate,  wasbing  bimself 
tbus  of  ail  préméditation  of  robbery,  especially  of  ail 
cornplicity  in  tbe  assassination  of  Séverine,  tbis  wascer- 
tainly  a bold  manœuvre,  vvdiicb  indicated  an  intelirgence, 
a will  but  little  common — only,  it  would  not  stand. 

“ See  bere,  Koubaud,  yoii  rnustn’t  believe  us  cbildren. 
You  daim  tben  tbat  you  were  jealous,  tbat  you  killed 
bim  in  a transport  of  jealousy?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And,  if  we  admit  wbat  you  relate,  you  must  bave 
wedded  your  wife,  knowingnotbing  of  ber  relations  witb 
tbe  President.  Is  tbatlikely  ? Everytbing,  on  tbe  con- 
trary,  would  prove,  in  your  case,  tbe  spéculation  offered, 
discussed  and  accepted.  You  were  given  a young  girl 
reared  like  a lady,  sbe  was  dowered,  ber  protector  became 
yours,  you  were  not  ignorant  of  tbe  fact  tbat  be  bad  left 
ber  a country  bouse  in  bis  will,  and  you  daim  tbat  you 
suspected  notbing,  absolutdy  notbing!  Corne  now,  you 
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knew  ail,  otherwise  your  marri  âge  no  longer  explains 
itself.  Besicles,  tlie  establishment  of  a simple  fact  snf- 
fices  to  confound  you.  You  were  not  jealous  ; dare  to 
say  again  that  you  were  jealous  ! ” 

“ I hâve  spoken  the  truth,  I killed  him  in  a fit  of 
jealous  rage.” 

“ Then,  after  having  killed  the  President  for  a vague, 
old  relationship,  which,  for  that  matter,*  you  hâve 
invented,  explain  to  me  how  you  were  able  to  tolerate 
the  conduct  of  that  solid  young  fellow,  Jacques  Lantierl 
Everybody  spoke  of  that  aftair,  you  yourself  hâve  not 
hidden  frorn  me  that  you  were  aware  of  it.  You  left 
thein  free  to  act  as  they  pleased — why  ? ” 

Weighed  down,  bis  eyes  troubled,  Eoubaud  stared  fix- 
edly  into  space  without  finding  an  explanation.  Ile  fin- 
ished  by  stammering  : 

“ I don’t  know.  I killed  the  other,  I did  not  kill  this 
one.” 

“ Then,  don’t  tell  me  any  more  that  ^mu  are  a jealous 
man  who  avenged  himself,  and  I advise  you  not  to 
repeat  that  romance  to  messieurs  the  jurors,  for  they 
would  shrug  their  shoulders  at  it.  Believe  me,  change 
your  System,  the  truth  alone  can  save  you.” 

From  that  moment,  the  more  Eoubaud  persisted  in 
telling  that  truth,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
a falsehood.  Everything,  besides,  turned  against  himto 
that  point  that  his  old  examination,  at  the  tiine  of  .the 
first  inquiry,  which  should  hâve  supported  his  new  ver- 
sion, since  he  had  denounced  Cabuche  in  it,  became,  on 
the  contrary,  the  proof  of  an  extraordinarily  shreAvd 
understanding  between  them.  The  Judge  refined  the 
psychology  of  the  affair  with  a véritable  love  of  his  trade. 
Never,  said  he,  had  he  descended  so  deepiy  into  human 
nature.  The  proofs,  however,  were  notlacking,  aciush- 
ing  assemblage.  Ilenceforth  the  inquiry  had  a solid 
basis,  certain ty  had  burst  forth  as  dazzling  as  the  light 
of  the  Sun. 
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And  what  furtlier  augmented  the  glory  of  M.  Denizet 
was  that  he  had  brought  the  double  case  in  one  block, 
after  having  patientlj  reconstructed  it  in  the  most  pro- 
found  secrecy.  Since  the  noisy  success  of  the  plébiscite, 
an  excitement  had  not  ceased  to  agitate  the  country,  like 
that  vertigo  which  précédés  and  announces  the  grand 
catastrophes.  There  was,  in  the  society  of  that  end  of 
the  Empire,  in  politics  and  in  the  press  particularly  a 
continuai  uneasiness,  a fever  in  which  joy  itself  took  an 
unhealthy  violence.  Hence,  when,  after  the  assassi  na- 
tion of  a woman  in  the  depths  of  that  isolated  house  of 
the  Croix-de-Maufras,  it  was  learned  by  wliat  stroke  of 
genius  the  Rouen  Judge  of  Inquiry  had  exhumed  the 
old  Grandmorin  case  and  connected  it  with  the  new 
crime,  there  was  an  explosion  of  triumph  among  the 
official  journals.  From  time  to  time  iii  tlie  opposition 
sheets  had  y et  reappeared  the  jokes  about  the  legendary, 
niffindable  assassin,  that  invention  of  the  police,  put  for- 
ward  to  hide  the  turpitudes  of  certain  great  personages 
who  were  compromised.  And  the  answer  was  décisive,, 
the  assassin  and  his  aocomplice  were  arrested,  the 
memory  of  President  Grandmorin  would  corne  ont  from 
the  affair  intact.  The  polêmics  recomrnenced,  the 
excitement  increased  day  by  day  in  Rouen  and  in 
Paris.  Outside  of  this  atrocious  romance  which  haunted 
the  imaginations,  people  were  elated,  as  if  the  truth,  dis- 
covered  at  last,  irréfutable,  ought  to  consolidate  the  State. 
During  a whole  week,  the  press  overflowed  with  details. 

Surnmoned  to  Paris,  M.  Denizet  presented  himself  at 
the  Personal  résidence  of  the  secrétaire  général,  M. 
Oamy-Lamotte,  in  the  Rue  du  Rocher.  Ile  fonnd  him 
standing  in  the  centre  of  his  severe  study,  his  visage 
thinned,  more  fatigued  than  ever  ; for  he  was  declining, 
invaded  by  sadness  in  his  skepticism,  as  if  he  had  fore- 
seen,  beneath  that  brightness  of  apotheosis,  the  appronch- 
ing  fall  of  the  régime  he  served.  For  two  days  past,  he 
bad  been  a prey  to  an  internai  struggle,  not  knowing  y et 
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what  use  he  would  make  of  Séverine’s  letter,  wliich  be 
liad  kept,  that  letter  wliich  would  hâve  ruined  thewhole 
System  of  the  accusation,  by  supporting  Eoubaud’s  ver- 
sion with  an  undeniable  proof  Ko  one  in  tlie  woi’Id 
knew  of  its  existence,  he  could  destroy  it.  But,  the 
night  betbre,  the  Emperor  had  said  to  him  that,  this 
time,  he  exacted  that  justice  should  take  its  course,  out- 
side  of  ail  influence,  even  if  his  government  should  suf- 
fer  from  it.  And,  if  the  secrétaire  général  had  no  scru- 
ples  of  conscience,  having  reduced  the  affairs  ofthis  world 
to  a simple  question  of  rnechanics,  he  was  troubled  by 
the  order  received,  he  asked  himself  if  he  ought  to  love 
his  master  to  the  point  of  disobeying  him. 

Immediately  M.  Denizet  showed  his  triumph. 

“Well,  my  scent  did  not  deceive  me,  it  was  that 
Cabuche  who  struck  the  President.  But  I admit  that 
the  other  theory  also  contained  a little  truth  and  I felt 
myself  that  the  case  of  Eoubaud  remained  suspicious. 
At  last,  we  hâve  them  both.” 

M.  Camy-Lamotte  looked  at  him  fixedly  with  his  pale 
eyes. 

‘‘  Then,  ail  the  facts  of  the  docket  which  was  trans- 
mitted  to  me  are  proved,  and  your  conviction  is  abso- 
lute  ? ” 

“Absolute,  no  hésitation  possible.  Everything  links 
together,  I do  not  remernber  a case  in  wliich,  despite  tlie 
apparent  complications,  the  crime  lias  followed  a more 
logical  rriarch,  one  easier  to  détermine  in  advance.” 

“ But  Eoubaud  protests,  takes  the  first  crime  to  him- 
self, relates  a story,  his  wife’s  misfortune,  he,  ni  ad  with 
Jealousy,  killing  in  a crisis  of  blind  rage.  The  opposi- 
tion journals  say  ail  that.” 

“ Oli  ! tliey  say  it  in  the  form  of  gossip,  not  daring 
themselves  to  believe  it.  That  Eoubaud  jealous  ! Ali  ! 
he  can  repeat  that  taie  at  the  Assizes,  but  he  will  ne  ver 
rai  se  the  sought  for  scandai  ! Kow,  if  he  only  had  sorne 
proof  ! — but  he  produces  nothing.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of 
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a letter,  whicli,  lie  daims,  lie  rnade  liis  wife  write  and 
wliidi  should  bave  been  fouiid  amorig  tlie  victirn’s 
papers.  You,  Monsieur  tlie  secrétaire  général,  who 
classified  tliose  papers,  you  would  bave  found  it,  would 
you  not? ” 

M.  Carny-Lamotte  did  not  answer.  It  was  true,  tbe 
scandai  would  be  buried  at  last  wîth  tbe  System  oF  tbe 
Judgel  No  one  would  believe  Eoubaiid,  tbe  mernory  of 
tbe  President  would  be  wasbed  clean  of  tbe  abominable 
suspicions,  tbe  Empire  would  benefit  by  tbis  noisy 
réhabilitation  of  one  of  its  créatures.  And,  besides, 
since  tbis  Roubaud  confessed  bimself  guilty,  wbat  dif- 
férence did  it  make  in  tbe  idea  of  justice  wbetber  be  was 
condemned  for  one  version  or  tbe  otber  1 There  was 
Cabucbe,  bowever  ; but,  if  be  had  not  participated  in  tbe 
fii’st  murder,  be  seemed  to  be  really  tbe  autbor  of  tbe 
second. 

“ Is  it  not  so?  ” repeated  M.  Denizet.  “ You  bave  not 
found  tbat  letter  '/  ” 

Again  M,  Camy-Lamotte  cast  bis  eyes  upon  bim  and, 
tranquilly,  be  answered  : 

“ I bave  absolutely  found  notbing.” 

Afterwards,  smiling,  very  amiable,  be  overwbelmed 
tbe  Judge  with  praise.  Scarcely  did  a sligbt  wrinkle  of 
tbe  lips  indicate  an  invincible  irony.  Never  bad  an 
inquest  been  conducted  witb  so  mucb  pénétration  ; and, 
it  was  asettled  tbing  with  tbe  government,  be  would  be 
called  as  counsellor  to  Paris  after  tbe  bolidays.  Tbus 
be  led  bim  out  as  far  as  tbe  landing. 

“You  alone  bave  been  clear-sigbted,  it  was  truly 
admirable.  And,  from  tlie  moment  tbat  trutb  speaks,^ 
tbere  is  notbing  can  stop  it,  neitber  tbe  interest  of  per- 
sons  nor  even  tbe  reasons  of  State.  Go  on,  let  tbe  case 
take  its  course,  no  matter  wbat  may  be  tbe  consé- 
quences.” 

“ Tbe  duty  of  tbe  magistracy  is  wbolly  tbere,”  con- 
cluded  M.  Denizet,  wbo  bowed  and  went  away  radiant. 
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When  he  was  alone,  M.  Camy-Larnotte  first  liglited  a 
candie  ; then,  he  took  Séverine’s  letter  from  a drawer 
where  he  had  classified  it.  The  candie  burned  very  high, 
he  unfolded  the  letter,  wishing  to  read  the  two  lines 
again  ; and  the  remembrance  was  evoked  of  that  délicate 
criminal,  with  periwinkle  eyes,  who  had  stirred  him  in 
the  past  with  such  tender  sympathy.  Now,  she  was 
dead,  he  saw  lier  once  more  with  a tragic  cast.  ’ Who 
knew  the  secret  which  she  had  carried  away  with  her  ? 
There  remained  for  him,  of  that  unknown  and  charming 
woman,  only  the  admiration  of  a moment.  And  as  lie 
approached  the  letter  to  the  candie,  and  as  it  burned,  he 
was  seized  upon  by  sadness,  by  a presentiment  of  mis- 
fortune:  what  was  the  good  of  destroying  that  proof,  of 
charging  his  conscience  with  that  action,  if  fate  had 
decreed  that  the  Empire  should  be  swept  away,  like  that 
pinch  of  black  ashes,  fallen  from  his  Angers? 

In  less  than  a week  M.  Denizet  terrninated  the  inquest. 
Ile  found  in  the  Compagnie  de  l’Ouest  an  extreme  good- 
will,  for  it  also  heartily  wished  to  be  done  with  this  déplor- 
able matter  of  one  of  its  employés  which  had  shaken  it 
even  to  its  Conseil  d’ Administration.  The  gangrened  limb 
mu  St  be  eut  off  at  once.  Hence,  again  filed  off*  in  the 
Judge’s  office  the  personnel  of  the  Havre  dépôt,  M. 
Dabadie,  Moulin  and  the  others,  who  gave  disastrous 
details  as  to  Eoubaud’s  ill  conduct  ; then,  the  chief 
station  master  of  Barentin,  M.  Bessiére,  as  well  as 
several  employés  from  Rouen,  whose  dépositions  had  a 
décisive  importance  relative  to  the  first  murder  ; then, 
M.  Yandorpe,  the  chief  station  master  of  Paris,  the 
signalman  Misard  and  the  chief  conductor  Henri  Dau- 
vergne,  the  last  two  very  affirmative  as  to  the  conjugal 
complaisances  of  the  accused.  Henri,  whom  Séverine 
had  nursed  at  the  Croix -de- Maufras,  even  related  that, 
one  evening,  while  yet  weak,  he  believed  he  heard  the 
voices  of  Roubaud  and  Cabuche  concerting  before  his 
window,  which  fully  explained  things  and  overthrew  the 
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System  of  the  two  prisoners,  who  claimed  tliat  they  did 
not  know  eacli  other. 

But  the  new  proceedings  liad,  above  ail,  awakened 
lively  passions  in  the  Grand morin  family  and  in  that 
direction,  if  M.  Denizet  found  another  potent  aid,  be  was 
compelled  to  fight  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  ot 
his  inquest.  Tbe  Lachesnayes  chanted  victory,  for  they 
had  always  affirmed  tbe  culpability  of  Roubaud,  exas- 
perated  by  the  legacÿ  of  the  Croix-de-Maufras  property. 
Hence,  in  the  revival  of  the  case,  they  saw  only  an 
occasion  to  attack  the  will  ; and,  as  there  existed  but 
one  method  of  obtaining  the  révocation  of  the  legacy, 
that  of  striking  Séverine  with  forfeiture  through  ingrati- 
tude, they  in  part  accepied  Roubaud’s  version,  the  wife 
an  accomplice,  aiding  to  kill,  not  in  order  to  obtain 
vengeance  for  an  imaginary  infarny,  but  to  rob  him  ; so 
that  the  Judge  entered  into  conflict  with  tbem,  with 
Berthe  especially,  very  bitter  against  the  assassinated 
woinan,  her  old  friend,  whom  slie  accused  abominably 
and  whom  he  defended,  warming  up,  getting  angry,  as 
soon  as  they  touched  his  master- work,  tliat  édifice  of 
logic,  so  well  constructed,  as  he  hirnself  declared  witb  an 
air  of  pride,  that  if  a single  bit  of  it  were  displaced  tbe 
whole  would  fall.  Tbere  was,  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
a very  lively  scene  in  his  office  between  the  Lachesnayes 
and  Madame  Bonnehon.  Tbe  latter,  favorable  to  tbe 
Roubauds  in  tbe  past,  b ad  been  compelled  to  abandon 
tbe  busband  ; but  sbe  continued  to  sustain  the  wife 
through  a sort  of  tender  complicitj^,  very  tolérant  for 
cbarm  and  love,  ail  uj)set  by  this  romantic  tragedy, 
splasbed  with  blood.  Sbe  was  very  sharp,  full  of  dis- 
gust  for  money.  Was  not  her  niece  asbaraed  to  return 
to  tins  question  of  tbe  inheritance  ? Séverine  guilty,  was 
not  that  tbe  complété  acceptance  of  Roubaud’s  pretended 
confession,  tbe  memory  of  tbe  President  soiled  anew  ? 
If  the  inquest  had  not  so  ingeniously  established  the 
truth,  it  should  hâve  been  invented  for  the  honor  of  the 
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family.  And  slie  spoke  with  a trifle  of  bitterness  of  tbe 
Eouen  society,  amid  which  thecase  wasmakingso  mucli 
noise,  tbat  society  over  wbich  slie  no  longer  reigned  now 
that  âge  liad  corne  and  she  had  lost  ber  opulent  blonde 
beauty  of  a goddess  grown  old.  Yes,  tbe  very  night 
before,  at  tbe  liouse  of  Madame  Leboucq,  tbe  wife  of  tbe 
counsellor,  that  tall,  élégant  brunettewbo  baddethroned 
ber,  they  liad  wbispered  tbe  gay  anecdotes,  tbe  àdven- 
ture  of  Louisette,  everything  tbat  public  malignity  had 
invented.  At  that  moment,  M.  Denizet  having  inter- 
posed  to  tell  lier  that  M.  Leboucq  would  sit  as  associate 
judge  at  the  approaching  Assizes,  the  Lachesnayes  stop- 
ped,  having  the  air  of  yielding,  seized  upon  by  uneasi- 
ness.  But  Madame  Bonnehon  reassured  them,  certain 
that  justice  would  doits  dut}?- : the  Assizes  would  be 
presided  over  by  her  old  friend,  M.  Desbazeilles,  whose 
rheumatism  confined  him  to  his  recollections,  and  the 
second  associate  judge  would  be  M.  Chaumette,  the,. 
father  of  the  young  substitute  whom  sbe  protected. 

When  the  famous  trial  came  on  at  last,  tbe  rumor  of 
ap  approaching  war,  the  agitation  which  was  gainingthe 
whole  of  France,  interfered  greatly  with  tbe  success  of 
tbe  proceedings.  Eouen,  nevertbeless,  b ad  tbree  days  of 
excitement,  tbere  was  a crush  at  tbe  doors  of  tbe  court- 
room,  the  reserved  places  were  invaded  by  the  ladies  of 
tbe  city.  Never  had  the  old  palace  of  the  Ducs  de  Nor- 
mandie seen  such  a crowd  of  people  since  its  transfor- 
mation into  the  Palais  de  Justice.  It  was  toward  the 
close  of  June,  the  afternoons  were  warm  and  sunny. 
They  were  already  stifling  before  the  session  was  openeâ. 
Women  got  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  articles  in  evidence 
upon  the  table,  Grandmorin’s  watch,  Séverine’s  blood- 
stained  night-dress  and  the  knife  which  had  served  for 
both  murders.  Cabuche’s  counsel,  an  advocate  corne 
from  Paris,  was  also  much  stared  at.  On  the  jury 
benches  twelve  Eouennais  were  seated  in  rows,  in  black 
coats,  thick  and  grave.  And,  when  the  Court  entered 
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tbere  was  so  mucli  pusliing  among  tliose  standing  tliat 
the  President  was  at  once  compelled  to  threaten  to  bave 
the  coLirt-roorn  cleared. 

At  last,  tbe  proceedings  were  opened,  the  jurors  took 
the  oath  and  the  call  of  the  witnesses  again  agitated  the 
crowd  with  a qui  ver  of  curiosity  : at  tbe  liâmes  of 
Madame  Bonnebon  and  M.  de  Lacbesnaye  tbe  beads 
undulated  ; but  Jacques,  above  ail,  excited  tbe  ladies 
wlio  followed  him  with  tbeir  eyes.  But  when  the 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  each  between  tvvo  gendarmes, 
tbe  looks  of  everybody  were  fastened  on  them  ; opinions 
were  exchanged — they  were  found  to  bave  a ferocious 
and  low  air,  two  bandits.  Koubaud,  in  bis  dark  colored 
jacket,  with  bis  cravat  negligently  tied,  surprised  by  his 
aged  air,  his  face  stupefied  and  ready  to  burst  with  fat. 
As  to  Cabuche,  he  was  such  as  tbey  had  imagined  him, 
cl  ad  in  a long  blue  blouse,  the  very  type  of  an  assassin 
— enormous  fists,  jaws  of  a carnivorous  animal;  in  short, 
one  of  those  fellows  whom  it  is  not  good  to  meet  at  the 
corner  of  a wood.  And  the  examinations  confirmed  this 
bad  impression,  certain  answers  raised  violent  murmurs. 
To  ail  the  questions  of  the  President  Cabuche  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  : he  did  not  know  how  the  watch 
came  to  be  in  his  hovel,  he  did  not  know  wby  he  had 
let  the  real  assassin  flee  ; and  be  adhered  to  his  story  of 
that  mysterious  unknown,  whose  gallop  he  said  he  had 
heard  in  the  depths  of  the  darkness.  Tben,  interrogated 
as  to  his  passion  for  the  unfortunate  victim,  he  began  to 
stammer,  in  such  a sudden  and  violent  rage  that  the  two 
gendarmes 'grabbed  and-  held  him.  No,  no!  he  had  not 
loved  ber,  they  were  lies  that  had  been  told,  he  would 
hâve  tbought  his  affection  a disgrâce  to  her,  she  who 
was  a lady,  while  he  had  been  in  prison  and  lived  like  a 
savage  ! Afterwards,  calmed  down,  he  fell  into  a mourn- 
ful  silence,  uttering  only  monosyllables,  indiffèrent  to  the 
conviction  which  might  strike  him.  Likewise,  Eoubaud 
clung  to  what  the  accusation  called  his  System  : he 
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related  how  and  why  lie  liad  killed  Grandmorin,  lie 
deiiied  ail  participation  in  tlie  assassi nation  othis  wife  ; 
but  lie  did  so  in  broken,  alinost  incolierent  phrases,  witli 
sudden  losses  of  memorj,  liis  ejes  so  troubled,  lus  voice 
so  tliick  tliat  he  seemed  at  times  to  be  seeking  and 
iiiventing  details.  And,  the  President  urging  liim, 
(lemonstrating  to  him  the  absurdities  of  his  récital,  he 
finished  by  shrugging  his  slioulders,  he  refused  to 
answer:  what  was  tlie  use  of  telling  the  truth,  since  it 
was  falsehood  which  was  logical  ? Tins  attitude  of 
aggressive  disdain  in  regard  to  justice  did  him  the 
greatest  damage.  The  profound  lack  of  interest  of  the 
two  prisoners  in  each  other  was  noticed  as  a proof  of 
previous  understanding.,  of  a shrewd  plan,  followed  with 
an  extraordinary  force  of  will.  They  claimed  not  to 
know  eacli  other,  they  even  accused  each  other,  solely  to 
put  the  tribunal  off  the  track.  When  the  examinations 
were  terminated,  the  case  was  judged,  with  such  address 
had  the  President  conducted  them,  sothat  Koubaud  and 
Cabuche,  falling  into  the  traps  set  for  them,  appeared  to 
hâve  betrayed  themselves.  That  day,  they  heard  a few 
more  witnesses,  without  importance.  The  beat  grew  so 
great  toward  five  o’clock  that  two  ladies  fainted. 

But,  the  next  day,  the  great  excitement  was  the  hear- 
ing  of  certain  witnesses.  Madame  Bonnehon  scored  a 
véritable  success  of  distinction  and  tact.  People  listened 
with  interest  to  the  employés  of  the  Compagnie,  M.  Van- 
dorpe,  M.  Bessière,  M.  Dabadie,  M.  Gauche  particularly, 
the  latter  very  prolix,  who  related  how  he  had  been 
intimately  acquaiîlted  with  Koubaud,  having  often 
})layed  cards  with  him  at  the  Café  du  Commerce.  Henri 
Dauvergne  repeated  his  overwhelming  testimony,  his 
alrnost  entire  certainty  that  he  had  heard,  amid  the  som- 
nolence of  fever,  the  low  voices  of  the  two  prisoners,  who 
were  concerting  their  plan  ; and,  questioned  about  Séver- 
ine, he  showed  himself  very  discreet,  let  it  be  under- 
stood  that  he  had  admired  her,  but  that,  knowing  she 
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was  tbe  friend  of  anotlier,  he  liad  lojallj  stepped  irito 
tlie  backgrouiid.  Ilence,  wbeii  tbat  otber,  Jacques 
Lantier,  vvas  fiiially  iuti’oduced,  a buzz  arose  frorn  tlie 
tbrong,  people  stooel  up  tbe  better  to  see  bim,  there  was 
eveii  ainoiig  tlie  jurors  an  excited  movernent  ot‘  atten- 
tion. Jacques,  very  tranquil,  grasjied  tbe  bar  of  tbe  wit- 
ness  stand  witb  botb  bands,  witb  tbe  prolessional  move- 
inent  of  vvbicb  be  bad  acquired  tbe  babit  wbile  mana- 
ging bis  engine.  Tins  appearance,  wbicb  sbould  bave 
troubled  bim  profoundly,  left  bim  in  an  ^ntire  lucidity  of 
mind,  as  if  notbing  in  tbe  business  concerned  bim.  He 
was  about  to  testify  like  a stranger,  an  innocent  man  ; 
since  tbe  crime  not  a quiver  bad  corne  to  bim,  lie  bad 
not  even  tbougbt  of  tbose  tbings,  bis  mernory  aboiisbed, 
in  a State  of  equilibriurn,  in  perlect  liealtb  ; tbere  again, 
at  tbat  bar,  be  bad  neitber  remorse  nor  scruples,  of  an 
absolute  unconsciousness.  Immédiate!}^  be  bad  glanced 
at  Eoubaud  and  Cabucbe  witb  bis  briglit  eyes.  Tbe  first 
be  knew  to  be  gnilty,  be  addressed  to  bim  a sliglit  nod 
of  tbe  bead,  a discreet  salute.  Tben,  be  smiled  at  tbe 
second,  tbe  innocent  man,  wbose  place  on  tliat  bencb  be 
sbould  bave  occupied  : a good  animal  in  reality,  beneatb 
bis  air  of  a bai^dit,  a brisk  fellow  vvbom  be  bad  seen  at 
Work,  wliose  band  be  bad  grasped.  And,  full  of  ease,  be 
deposed,  be  responded  in  clear  little  phrases  to  tbe  ques- 
tions of  tbe  President,  wbo,  after  liaving  interrogated 
bim  witbout  measure  as  to  bis  relations  witb  tbevictim, 
made  bim  relate  bisdeparture  from  tbe  Croix-de-Maufrns 
several  bours  before  tbe  murder,  bow  be  bad  gone  to 
take  tbe  train  at  Barentin,  bow  be  bad  slept  at  Eouen. 
Cabucbe  and  Eoubaud  listened  to  bim,  confîrmed  bis 
responses  by  tbeir  attitude.  At  tbe  question  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent as  to  wbat  be  tbougbt  of  tbe  unknown  fîeeing  in  tbe 
darkness  of  Avborn  tbe  quarryman  bad  spoken,  be  con- 
tented  bimself  witb  tossing  bis  bead,  as  if  be  did  not  wisb 
to  overwbelm  an  acoused.  And  a tbing  tben  took  place 
wbicb  completely  upset  tbe  audience.  Tears  appeared  in 
24 
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Jacques’  eyes,  overflovved,  trickled  down  his  cbeeks.  As 
lie  h ad  already  seen  her,  Séverine  had  risen  before  bis 
mental  vision,  tbe  wretcbed  assassinated  woman  Avbose 
image  he  bad  borne  away  witb  bim,  witb  ber  blue  eyes 
irnmeasurably  widened,  ber  black  bair  standing  up  on 
ber  forebead  like  a casque  of  léar.  Ile  adored  her  y et, 
an  immense  pity  seized  upon  bim  and  be  wept  big  tears 
in  tbe  unconsoiousness  of  bis  crime,  forgetting  wbere  be 
was,  amid  tbat  tbrong.  Ladies  sobbed,  invaded  by  ten- 
derness.  They  found  Jacques’  grief  extremely  toucbing, 
when  tbe  busband  remaiued  witb  dry  eyes.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent baving  asked  tbe  defence  if  tbey  bad  any  question 
to  put  to  tbe  witness,  tbe  advocates  replied  in  tbe  néga- 
tive, wbile  tbe  stupefied  prisoners  looked  after  Jacques, 
as  be  returned  to  his  seat  amid  tbe  general  sympatby. 

Tbe  third'session  was  wbolly  occupied  by  tbe  speech  of 
tbe  Procureur  Impérial  and  by  tbe  pleading  of  tbe  advo- 
cates. First,  tbe  President  bad  presented  a résumé  of 
tbe  case,  in  wbicb,  beneatb  an  affectation  of  absolute  im- 
parti ali  ty,  tbe  charges  of  tbe  accusation  were  aggravated. 
Tiie  Procureur  Impérial,  afterwards,  did  not  seem  to 
rnake  use  of  ail  bis  resources,  Avbicb  was  put  down  to  tbe 
overwbelming  beat.  On  tbe  contrary,  Cabucbe’s 
defender,  tbe  advocate  from  Paris,  gave  great  pleasure, 
witbout  convincing.  Eoubaud’s  defender,  a distinguisbed 
member  of  tbe  Rouen  bar,  also  did  ail  be  could  witb  bis 
bad  cause.  Fatigued,  tbe  public  minister  did  not  even 
reply.  And  wben  tbe  jury  passed  into  tbe  bail  of  delib- 
erations, it  was  only  six  o’clock.  A great  noise  of 
voices  arose,  impatient  pusbes  shook  tbe  iron  grating 
whicli  separated  tbe  reserved  places  from  tbe  miscel- 
laneous  public.  But  tbe  silence  became  religions  again 
as  soon  as  tbe  jury  and  tbe  Court  reappeared.  Tbe  ver- 
dict adinitted  extenuating  circumstances,  tbe  tribunal 
sentenced  tbe  two  men  to  hard  labor  for  life.  And  tins 
caused  great  surprise,  tbe  crowd  went  away  in  a turnult, 
soine  bisses  were  beard  as  at  tbe  tbeatre. 
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On  quitting  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Jacques  was  joiiied 
by  Pliiloméne,  who  liad  remained  as  a wituess.  He  was 
not  to  résumé  his  service  until  tbe  next  day.  He  asked 
lier  to  dine  witb  liim  at  the  inn  near  the  dépôt,  where  lie 
claimed  to  bave  slept  tbe  nigbt  of  tbe  crime.  After  tbat 
he  must  leave  ber,  as  be  was  absolutely  forced  to  return 
to  Paris  by  the  12.50  train. 

‘‘  I would  swear,”  said  sbe,  as  sbe  was  going  on  bis 
arm  to  tbe  inn,  “ tbat  awhile  ago  I saw  some  one  of  our 
acquaintance.  Yes,  Pecqueux,  who  told  me  tbe  otber 
day  tbat  be  would  not  put  foot  in  Rouen  for  tbe  case.  I 
bad  turned  for  a moment,  and  a man,  of  whom  I only 
perce! ved  tbe  back,  stole  away  amid  tbe  crowd.” 

Thoengineer  interrupted  ber,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“ Pecqueux  is  in  Paris  having  a good  time,  only  too 
happy  because  of  tbe  boliday  my  leave  of  absence  pro- 
cured  for  bim.” 

“ Tbat  may  be.  But  we  must  look  out  for  bim,  for 
be’s  a terrible  fellow  wben  be’s  mad.” 

Sbe  pressed  against  bim,  sbe  added,  witb  a glance 
bebind  ber  : 

“ And  do  you  know  tbat  man  wbo  is  following  us  ? ” 

“ Yes,  don’t  be  uneasy.  Perbaps  be  wants  to  ask  me 
sometbing.” 

It  was  Misard,  wbo,  in  fact,  bad  accompanied  tbem  at 
a distance  from  tbe  Rue  des  Juifs.  He  also  bad  deposed, 
witb  a sleepy  air  ; and  be  bad  remained,  prowling  around 
Jacques,  witliout  making  up  bis  mind  to  ask  bim  a ques- 
tion wbicb  was  visibly  on  bis  lips.  Wben  tbe  couple 
bad  disappeared  in  tbe  inn,  be  entered  in  bis  turn  and 
ordered  a glass  of  wine. 

“ Ab  I it’s  you,  Misard  I ” cried  tbe  engineer.  “ And 
bow  goes  it  witb  your  new  wife?  ” 

‘‘As  well  as  possible,”  growled  tbe  signalman.  “ Ab  ! 
tbe  sbe-wolf,  sbe  got  tbe  better  of  me  ! I told  you  about 
tbat  on  my  otber  trip  here.” 

Jacques  bad  been  mucb  amused  by  tbat  story.  Mère 
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Duclüux,  seeing  liim  liunting  in  tbe  corners,  had  qnickly 
seeii  tliat  lie  must  be  searching  for  a hoard  liidden  by  lus 
defanct  wife;  and  an  idea  of  genius  liad  corne  to  lier,  in 
order  to  make  bim  marry  ber,  that  of  letting  liirn  under- 
stand,  by  réticences,  by  little  laugbs,  that  slie  had  found  it. 
At  first,  be  bad  nearly  strangled  ber  ; tben,  thinking  tbat 
tlie  tbousand  francs  would  still  escape  bim,  if  besuppressed 
ber  like  tbe  otber,  before  getting  tbem,  lie  bad  become 
very  cajoling,  very  kind  ; but  sbe  repulsed  bim  : no,  no, 
wben  sbe  sbould  be  bis  wife,  be  would  bave  ail,  berself 
and  tbe  money  besides.  And  be  bad  married  ber,  and 
sbe  bad  mocked  bim,  telling  bim  be  was  too  stupid  in 
believing  ail  tbat  was  said  to  bim.  Now,  sbe  bad  caugbt 
tbe  contagion  and  was  bunting  witb  bim.  Ab!  tbose 
unfindable  tbousand  francs  I Tbey  would  uneartb  tbem 
some  day,  two  of  tbem  being  at  work  ! 

“So  you  bave  found  notbing  yet?  ” said  Jacques,  in  a 
bantering  tone.  “Mère  Ducloux  don’t  aid  you  rnucb, 
does  sbe?  ” 

Misard  looked  at  bim  fixedly  ; and  be  spoke  at  last. 

“ You  know  wbere  tbey  are,  tell  me  ! ” 

But  tbe  engineer  got  angry. 

“ I know  notbing  at  ail  about  tbem  ; Aunt  Pbasie  did 
not  give  tbem  to  me  ; you  are  not  going  to  accuse  me  of 
stealing  tbem,  are  you  ? ” 

“Obi  sbe  gave  you  notbing,  tbat’s  very  sure.  You 
see  tbat  tbis  tbing  bas  made  me  sick.  If  you  know 
wbere  tbey  are,  tell  me.” 

“ Eb  ! are  you  going  to  get  yourself  in  trouble  ! Take 
care  tbat  I don’t  talk  too  mucb  ! Look  if  tbey  are  in 
tbe  salt-box!  ” 

Pale,  bis  eyes  glowing,  Misard  continued  to  stare  at 
bim.  Tben,  a sudden  ligbt  broke  on  bim. 

“In  tbe  salt-box!  ab  ! tbat’s  true!  There  is  in  it, 
beneatb  tbe  drawer,  a biding-place  in  wbicb  I bave  not 
searcbed.” 

Ile  bastened  to  pay  for  bis  glass  of  wine,  and  be  ran 
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to  the  railway  to  see  if  he  could  not  y et  take  the  7.10 
train.  In  the  little  low  house,  eternally  would  he  hunt. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinncr,  while  waiting  for  the 
12.50  train,  Philomène  asked  Jacques  to  walk  with  lier 
into  tlie  country,  which  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  a hot, 
moonless  July  night  and  the  atmosphère  was  very  heavy. 
Twice,  having  believed  she  heard  footsteps  bebiiid  her, 
she  turned  without  perceiving  any  one,  so  thick  was  tlie 
darkness.  Jacques  was  suffering  greatlj  from  the 
oppressive  weather.  Amid  his  tranquil  equilibrium, 
amid  the  perfect  health  he  had  enjoyed  since  the  rnur- 
der,  he  had  felt  awhile  before,  at  table,  a distant  uneasi- 
ness  return  every  tirnc  that  woman  had  touched  hini 
with  her  wandering  hands.  Fatigue  without  doubt,  a 
weakness  caused  by  the  heaviness  of  the  air.  He  had 
been  thoroûghly  cured  of  his  malady — experiments  had 
established  that.  His  excitement,  however,  became 
such  that  the  fear  of  a crisis  would  hâve  rnade  him  drop 
her  arm,  if  the  darkness  in  which  they  were  drowiied 
had  not  reassured  him  ; for  ne  ver,  even  on  the  worst 
days  of  his  malady,  would  he  hâve  struck  without  see- 
ing.  And,  sudderily,  the  monstrous  need  again  seized 
upon  him,  as  they  were  passing  along  a deserted  road, 
he  was  carried  away  by  a rage,  he  sought  among  the 
grass  for  a weapon,  a stone,  with  which  to  crush  her 
liead.  With  a start,  he  sprang  away  from  her,  and  he 
was  already  fleeing,  dismayed,  and  he  heard  a man’s 
voice,  oaths,  a tierce  battle. 

“AhI  wretch,  I hâve  been  following  you  ail  the 
tirne,  I wanted  to  be  sure.” 

“ It’s  not  true  ! Let  go  of  me  ! ” 

“Ah!  it’s  not  true,  eh  1 Let  him  run,  the  other,  I 
know  who  he  is  and  l’il  get  even  with  him  I Ah  I 
wretch,  tell  me  again  that  it’s  not  truel” 

Jacques  galloped  away  into  the  night,  not  to  tlee  from 
Pecqueux,  whoni  he  had  recognized;  but  he  fled  from 
hirnself,  wild  with  grief. 
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Wliat  I one  murder  had  not  sufficed,  he  had  not  cloyed 
liimself  with  the  blood  of  Séverine,  as  lie  b ad  believed 
tliat  very  -morning.  Bebold  ! lie  had  recorninenced. 
Another,  and  then  another,  and  then  always  anotherl 
When  lie  Lad  fed,  after  some  weeks  of  torpor,  bis  ffigbt- 
ful  bunger  would  reawaken,  he  would  incessantly  need 
woman’s  flesh  to  satisfy  it.  Even  at  présent  lie  did  not 
require  to  see  it,  for  it  to  brush  against  him  sufficed  to 
make  him  yield  to  the  thirst  for  crime.  Life  was 
finisbed  for  him,  there  was  no  longer  anything  before 
him  but  tbat  profound  night,  of  boundless  despair,  into 
which  he  was  fleeing. 

Several  days  passed.  Jacques  had  resumed  his  service, 
shunning  his  comrades,  fallen  back  into  bis  anxious 
savagery  of  tbe  past.  War  bad  been  declared,  after 
stormy  sessions  of  the  Chamber  ; and  there  had  already 
been  a little  outpost  fight,  with  a happy  resuit,  it  was 
said.  For  a week  the  transportation  of  troops  bad 
crusbed  with  fatigue  the  personnel  of  the  railways.  Tbe 
regular  service  was  deranged,  constant  un foreseen  trains 
caused  considérable  delays  ; without  counting  tbat  they 
had  requisitioned  tbe  best  engineers  to  hasten  the  con- 
centration of  the  corps  d’armée.  And  thus  it  happened 
that  one  evening,  at  Havre,  Jacques,  instead  of  his 
customary  express,  had  to  engineer  an  enormous  train, 
eighteen  wagons,  absolutely  overfîowing  with  soldiers. 

That  evening,  Pecqueux  arrived  at  the  shelter  house 
very  drunk.  The  next  day  after  lie  had  surprised  Philo- 
mbne  and  Jacques,  he  had  gone  on  engine  608,  as  fireman 
with  tbe  latter;  and,  since  that  time,  be  bad  made  no 
allusion,  sombre,  baving  tbe  air  of  not  daring  to  look  at 
his  chief.  But  the  latter  felt  that  he  was  getting  more 
and  more  tovVards  revoit,  refusing  to  obey,  greeting  him 
with  a low  growl  when  be  gave  him  an  order.  They 
had  finisbed  by  completely  ceasing  to  talk  to  each  other. 
Tbat  moving  floor,  tbat  little  bridge  wliich  had  carried 
them  in  the  past  so  united,  was  nothing  more  at  tins 
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hour  tlian  tlie  narrow  and  dangerous  plank  on  wliich 
their  rivalry  claslied.  The  hatred  augraented,  they  were 
ready  to  devour  each  other  in  those  few  square  feet, 
going  at  top  speed,  and  froin  whence  the  slighiest  shock 
would  hâve  throwii  them.  And  that  evening,  on  seeing 
Pecqueux  drunk,  Jacques  was  mistrustful  ; for  he  knew 
that  he  was  too  sullen  to  get  angry  while  fasting,  wine 
alone  unchained  the  brute  in  him. 

The  train,  which  should  hâve  started  toward  six 
o’clock,  was  delayed.  It  was  already  night  when  they 
embarked  the  soldiers  like  sheep  in  cattle  wagons. 
They  had  sirnply  nailed  on  planks  in  guise  of  benches, 
they  piled  them  in  by  squads,  cramming  the  carriages 
beyond  their  capacity,  so  that  the  rnen  were  seated  one 
on  another,  some  standing,  packed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  unable  to  move  an  arm.  On  their  arrivai  in  Paris, 
another  train  awaited  them  to  take  them  to  the  Rhine. 
They  were  already  crushed  with  fatigue,  in  the  confu- 
sion of  departure.  But,  as  brandy  had  been  distri buted 
to  them  and  as  many  had  visited  the  wine  shops  of  the 
vicinity,  they  had  a heated  and  brutal  gaiety,  very 
ruddy,  their  eyes  bulging  from  their  heads.  And,  as 
soon  as  tlie  train  started,  quitting  the  dépôt  yard,  they 
began  to  sing. 

Jacques  immediately  glanced  at  the  sky,  in  which  a 
storrn  cloud  hid  the  stars.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
not  a breath  agitated  the  burning  air;  and  the  wind  of 
the  passage,  always  so  cool,  seerned  warm.  At  the  black 
horizon  there  were  no  other  lights  than  the  bright  sparks 
of  the  signais.  He  augraented  the  pressure  toclimbthe 
great  up-grade  from  H ardeur  to  Saint-Romain.  Despite 
the  study  he  had  made  of  it  for  weeks,  he  was  not  yet 
master  of  engine  608,  too  new,  of  which  the  caprices,  the 
extravagances  of  youth  surprised  him.  That  night  par- 
ticularly  he  felt  it  stubborn,  fanciful,  ready  to  eut  capers 
because  of  a few  lumps  of  coal  too  much.  Hence,  his 
hand  on  the  regulating  lever,  he  watched  the  dre,  more 
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and  more  uneasj  on  account  of  tbe  behavior  of  his  fire- 
inan.  The  little  lamp  which  lighted  the  water  level  left 
the  platform  in  a penumbra,  which  tlie  door  of  the  fire- 
box,  reddened,  rendered  violetish.  He  ill  distinguished 
Pecquenx,  he  had  felt  twice  on  his  legs  the  sensation  of 
a grazing,  as  if  fingers  had  been  trying  to  grab  hirn 
there.  But  this,  without  doubt,  was  onlj  a drunkard’s 
awkwardness,  for  he  heard  him,  amid  the  din,  chnckling 
very  loudlj,  breaking  his  coal  with  exaggerated  hammer 
blows,  striiggling  with  the  shovel.  Everj  minute  he 
opened  the  door,  threw  the  fuel  on  the  grate  in  unrea- 
sonable  quanti  ties.  “ Enough  I ” cried  Jacques. 

The  other  affected  not  to  understand,  continued  to 
throw  in  shovelfuls  one  after  another;  and,  as  the  engi- 
neer  grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  he  turned,  threatening, 
having  at  last  the  quarrel  he  had  been  seeking,  in  the 
rising  fury  of  his  intoxication. 

“Don’t  touch  me,  or  l’il  strike!  It  amuses  me  to 
dash  ahead  ! ” 

The  train  now  was  rolling  at  top  speed  over  the 
plateau  which  goes  from  Bolbec  to  Motteville.  It  was 
to  go  straight  through  to  Paris,  without  any  stop,  save 
at  the  points  marked  to  take  on  water.  The  enormous 
mass,  the  eighteen  wagons,  loaded,  overfiowing  with 
human  cattle,  traversed  the  black  country  with  a con- 
tinuons rurnbling.  And  those  men,  who  Avere  being 
carried  to  the  massacre,  sang  at  a lung-splitting  rate,  a 
clamor  so  loud  that  it  dominated  the  noise  of  the  wheels. 

Jacques,  with  his  foot,  had  closed  the  door  again.  Then, 
manœuvring  the  injecter,  containing  himself  yet,  he  said: 

“ There  is  too  much  lire.  Sleep,  if  you  are  drunk.” 

Immediately  Pecqueux  reopened  tlie  door,  persisted 
in  again  throwing  on  coal,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  make 
the  boiler  explode.  It  was  revoit,  orders  disregarded, 
exas}.>erated  passion  which  no  longer  heeded  ail  those 
human  lives.  And,  Jacques  having  leancd  forward  to 
lower  the  rod  of  the  ash-pit  himself,  so  as,  at  least,  to 
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diminisli  the  draught,  the  fireman  suddenly  seized  him 
hy  the  waist,  strove  to  push  him,  to  hurl  him  with  a 
jerk  upon  the  track. 

“Scoundrel!  that’s  it,  is  it?  You  would  say  that  I 
fell  off,  sullen  wretch  1 ” 

With  one  hand  he  had  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  tender,  and  they  both  slipped,  the  fight  continued 
upon  the  little  iron-plate  bridge,  which  danced  violently. 
Tlieir  teetb  clenched,  they  no  longer  spoke,  they  strove 
one  to  precipitate  the  other  through  the  narrow  opening, 
which  a bar  of  iron  alone  protected.  But  this  was  not  easy, 
the  devouring  engine  rolled,  rolled  constantly  ; and  Bar- 
entin  was  passed,  and  the  train  plunged  into  the  Malaunay 
tunnel,  while  tliey  were  still  holding  each  other  tightly, 
wallowing  in  the  coal,  knocking  their  heads  against  the 
walls  of  the  water-holder,  avoiding  the  red-hot  door  of 
the  fire*box,  which  burned  their  legs  every  time  they 
stretched  them  out. 

For  an  instant  Jacques  thought  that,  if  he  could  get 
up,  he  would  close  the  regulator,  summon  help  in  order 
that  he  migbt  be  disembarrassed  of  that  furious  madrnan, 
enraged  with  drunkenness  and  jealousy.  Ile  was  weak- 
ening,  the  smaller,  he  despaired  now  of  finding  the 
strengtli  to  precipitate  him,  already  conquered,  feeling 
pass  through  his  hair  the  terror  of  the  fall.  As  he  was 
making  a suprême  eftbrt,  his  hand  feeling,  the  other 
understood,  stiffened  himself  on  his  back,  lifted  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a child. 

“Ah!  you  want  to  stop  the  train!  You  hâve  taken 
Philomène  from  me  ! Corne,  corne,  out  you  go  ! ” 

The  engine  rolled,  rolled,  the  train  ernerged  from  the 
tunnel  with  a great  din,  and  it  continued  its  course  across 
the  ernpty  and  sombre  country.  The  station  of  Malaunay 
was  passed  in  such  a gust  of  wind  that  the  under  station 
master,  standing  upon  the  quay,  did  not  even  see  those 
two  men  about  to  devour  each  other,  while  the  thunder 
bore  them  along. 
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But  Pecqueux,  with  a final  spring,  hurled  Jacques  out  ; 
and  tlie  latter,  feeling  the  void,  dismajed,  clung  to  liis 
neck  so  tiglitly  tLat  he  drew  hiin  along.  Tliere  were 
twü  terrible  cries,  wliicli  were  confounded,  wliich  were 
lest.  The  two  men,  fallen  together,  drawn  under  the 
wheels  by  the  reaction  ofthe  speed,  were  eut,  mangled  in 
their  clutch,  in  that  frightful  embrace,  they  who  liad  so 
long  lived  like  brotbers.  They  were  found  headless, 
without  feet,  two  bloody  trunks  which  still  clung  to* 
gether  as  if  to  stifle  each  other. 

And  the  engine,  free  from  ail  direction,  rolled,  rolled 
constantly.  At  last  the  stubborn,  the  fanciful  machine 
could  yield  to  the  fury  of  its  youth,  like  a yet  untarned 
horse,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  its  keeper,  galloping 
over  the  fiat  country.  The  boiler  was  provided  with 
water,  the  coal,  with  which  the  fire-box  had  been  filled, 
was  glowing  ; and,  during  the  first  half  hour,  the  pressure 
mounted  madly,  the  speed  became  frightful.  Without 
doubt,  the  chief  conductor,  3delding  to  latigue,  had  fallèn 
asleep.  The  soldiers,  whose  intoxication  was  increasing 
from  being  thus  packed  together,  suddenly  grew 
delighted  with  the  violent  passage,  sang  louder  than 
ever.  The  train  shot  through  Maromme  like  a flash  of 
lightning.  Therewas  no  longer  a whistle  at  the  approach 
of  signais,  on  passing  dépôts.  It  was  a gallop  straight 
ahead,  the  animal  which,  head  down  and  mute,  leaps 
among  the  obstacles.  Jt  rolled,  rolled  endiessly,  as  if  mad- 
dened  more  and  more  by  the  strident  noise  of  its  breath. 

At  Rouen  they  should  hâve  taken  on  water  ; and  ter- 
ror  froze  everybody  in  the  dépôt  when  tliey  saw  pass,  in 
a whirl  of  smoke  and  flame,  that  mad  train,  that  engine 
without  either  engineer  or  fireman,  those  cattle  wagons 
filled  with  troops,  shouting  patriotic  refrains.  They 
were  going  to  the  war,  it  was  to  get  more  quickly  down 
there,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  employe's  stood 
gaping,  shaking  their  arms.  AU  at  once  the  cry  was 
general  : never  would  that  unbridled  train,  abandoned  to 
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itself,  pass  witliont  accident  tlirougli  tlie  dépôt  of  Sotte- 
ville,  always  barred  by  tlie  manœuvres,  obstructed  with 
carnages  and  engines  like  ail  the  great  dépôts.  And 
tliey  rail  to  tlie  telegraph,  tliey  gave  warning.  It  so 
liappened  tliat  down  tliere  a train  could  be  rua  back 
under  a shelter  bouse.  Already,  in  tlie  distance,  tbe  roll 
of  the  escaped  monster  was  heard.  It  bad  rusbed 
tlirougb  tbe  two  tunnels  wbicb  were  near  Kouen,  it 
arrived  at  its  furious  gallop,  like  a monstrous  and  irré- 
sistible power  wbicb  notbing  could  any  longer  arrest. 
And  tbe  dépôt  of  Sotte  ville  was  turned,  it  dasbed 
tlirougb  tbe  midst  of  tbe  obstacles  witbout  meeting  witb 
any  barm,  it  plunged  again  iiito  tbe  darkness,  wbere  its 
rurnbling  gradually  died  away. 

But  now  ail  tbe  télégraphie  apparatuses  of  tbe  line 
were  ticking,  ail  bearts  were  tbumping  at  tbe  news  of 
tbe  pbantorn  train  wbicb  bad  been  seen  to  pass  at  Rouen 
and  at  Sotte  ville.  Pèople  trembled  witb  fear;  an 
express,  wbicb  was  in  advance,  would  surely  be  over- 
taken.  Like  a wild  boar  in  a forest,  it  continued  its 
course,  witbout  beeding  either  tbe  red  lights  or  tbe  tor- 
pedoes.  It  nearly  crusbed  itself,  at  Oissel,  against  a 
pilot  engine;  it  terrified  Pont-de-l’Arclie,  for  its  speed 
did  not  seem  to  relax.  Again  vanisbed,  it  rolled,  it 
rolled  in  tbe  black  nigbt  one  knew  not  wbere. 

Wbat  différence  rnade  tbe  victims  wbicb  tbe  engine 
crusbed  on  tbe  road  ! Was  it  not  going,  nevertbeless,  to 
tbe  future,  careless  of  tbe  blood  spilled?  Witbout  con- 
ductor,  amid  tbe  darkness,  like  a blind  and  deaf  animal, 
wbicb  migbt  bave  been  let  loose  amid  deatb,  it  rolled,  it 
rolled,  loaded  witb  tbat  cannon  flesb,  witb  tbose  soldiers, 
stupefied  witb  fatigue,  and  drunk,  wbo  were  singing. 


THE  END. 
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torian  and  Novelist,  George  Lippard.  Everg  Faniily  and,  everp  Library  in 
this  coimtry  should  hâve  in  it  a set  of  tins  complété  édition  of  Lippard'^s  works. 


LIST  O F GEOKGE  EIPPAKD’S  WORKS. 

PAUL  ARDENIIEI3I,  THE  3IONK  OF  WISSAIIIKON.  A Romance 
of  the  American  Révolution,  1770.  By  Geor^^e  Lippard.  Witli  a Portrait 
of  the  “Monk  of  Wissahikon,”  and  the  Devil’s  Pool."  Complété  in  one 
large  octavo  volume,  price  $1.50  in  paper  cover,  or  in  morocco  cloth,  $2.00. 
BLANCHE  OF  BRANIIYWINE  ; or,  SEPTEMBER  THE  EIGHTII  TO 
ELEVENTH,  1777.  By  George  Lippard.  A Romance  of  the  American 
Révolution,  as  well  as  of  the  Poetry,  Legends,  and  Ilistory  of  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine.  The  scenes  are  laid  on  the  Battle-Ground  of  the  Brandy wine. 
One  large  oetavo  volume,  paper  cover,  $1.50,  or  in  morocco  clotii,  $2.00. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  A3IER1CAN  REVOLUTION,  1770;  or, 
WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  GENERALS.  By  George  Lippard.  Witli 
a Steel  Engraving  of  the  “Battle  of  Germantown,"  at  “ Chew’s  Ilouse." 
One  large  octavo  volume,  paper  covei,  $1.50,  or  in  morocco  cloth,  price  $2.00. 
THE  QUAKER  CITY;  or,  THE  310NKS  OF  MONK  HALL.  A 
Romance  of  Philadelphia  Life,  Mystery,  and  Crime.  By  George 
Lippard.  With  Illustrations  and  the  Author’s  Portrait  and  Autograph.  One 
large  octavo  volume,  i)aper  cover,  $1.50,  or  in  morocco  cloth,  price  $2.00. 

THE  3IYSTERIES  OF  FLORENCE;  or,  TII  E CRIiMES  AND  3IYS- 
TERIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ALHARONE.  By  George  Lippard. 
One  large  octavo  volume,  paper  cover,  $1.00,  or  in  morocco  cloth,  price  $2.00. 
WASHINGTON  AND  IllS  3IEN.  Bciiig  the  Second  Sériés  of  the 
Legends  of  the  American  Révolution,  177G,  By  Gtorge  Lippard. 
With  Illustrations.  One  large  octavo  volume,  paper  cover,  price  75  cents. 
THE  3JEMOIRS  OF  A PREACHER;  or,  THE  3IYSTERIES  OF  THE 
PULPIT.  By  George  Lippard.  W’ith  1 llustrations.  Price  75  cents. 

THE  E31P1RE  CITY  ; or,  NEW  YORK  BY  NIGIIT  AND  DAY.  Its 
Aristocracy  and  its  Dollars.  By  George  Lijipard.  Price  75  cents. 

THE  NAZARENE;  or,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  WASIIINGTONS.  By 
George  Lippard.  A Révélation  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington. 
Complété  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  paper  cover,  price  75  cents. 

THE  ENTRANCED;  or,  THE  W ANDERER  OF  EIGIITEEN  CEN- 
TURIES, containing  also,  Jésus  and  the  Poor,  the  Heart  Broken,  etc.  By 
George  Lippard.  One  large  octavo  volume,  paper  cover,  })rice  50  cents. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  MEXICO.  By  George  Lippard.  Comprising  Legends 
and  Ilistorical  Pietnres  of  the  Camp  in  the  Wilderness  ; The  Sisters  of  Mon- 
terey  ; The  Dead  Woman  of  Palo  Alto,  etc.  Price  50  cents. 

THE  BANK  DIRECTOR’S  SON.  A Révélation  of  Life  in  a Great  City.  By 
George  Lippard.  One  large  octavo  volume,  paper  cover,  price  25  cents. 
J^^Ahove  Books  are  for  sale  hy  ail  Boolcsellers  and  hyall  News  Agents  everywhere. 
Copies  of  either  one  or  more  of  the  ahove  books,  or  a complété  set  of  theni,  wül  ht 
sent  at  once,  to  any  one,  to  any  place,  postage  pre-paid,  or  free  of  freight,  on  remitting 
the  price  of  the  ones  wanted,  in  a letier  to 

T,  B,  BETEliSON  A BltOTlIEÎlS,  rhiladelphia,  Pa. 


consider  ^TshnaeV  to  he  my  very  bcet 
bookd — Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth. 


Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth’s  Last  and  Best  Book. 


MRS.  SOUTHWORTH’S  BREA^f  YORK  LEDGER”  STORY. 

I S H M A E L 

OR,  in  THE  OEPTHS. 

BY  MRS.  EMMA  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH. 

Being  Mrs.  Southworth’ s, Great est  ''New  York  Ledger”  Storg. 

ONE  VOLUME,  MOROCCO  CLOTK.— PRICE  $1.50. 

3IIiS.  E3I3IA  B,  E,  N.  SOUTHWOUTJPS  COAIELETE 

WORKS,  A}t  entire  7iew  édition  has  just  beeti  published,  m duodedvio  foi-m, 
printed  07i  Ji7ie  paper,  co77iplete  hi  forty-th7'ee  volu77ies,  by  T.  B.  Pete7S07t  <2r»  B7’othe7's, 
Philadelphia.  They  a7'e  boimd  i7i  7710/  occo  cloth,  library  style,  luith  a fnll gilt  bock,  and 
sold  by  ail  Booksellers,  eve7ywhere,  at  the  low p7dce  of  $\.^o  each,  or  $64.50  for  a co7/i- 
plete  set.  Scnd  for  a co77iplete  lût  of  them,  which  will  be  sent  free  07t  applicatio7t. 

’^^^TJiis  editio7i  C07itains  a new  Po7'trait  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  a7id  lier  Autograpk, 
also  a viezo  of  her  beautiful  Ho7ne  07t  the  ba7iks  of  the  Potoinac,  both  e7igraved  o/i  Steel. 

'f^^Mrs.  Southwo7dh' s books  hâve  great  origÎ7iality , fine  desc7-iptio7is,  stai'tlbtg 
incidents,  sce/ies  of  pathos,  are  of  pure  7noral  t07ie,  a7id  should  be  read  by  eve7ybody. 

Mrs.  £7/17710  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  is  ack/iowledged  to  be  the  g/’eatcst  of  ail  Amer 
ican  fe/ziale  write/'s,  a/td  a set  of  her  books  should  be  i/i  every  ho77ie  a/id  in  cvery  library. 

Copies  of  ^^ISHMAEL  ; or,  IM  THE  DEPTHS,'*  Mrs.  Southworth\ 
greatest  work,  or  a7iy  07ie  or  mo7'e  of  “M7'S.  Southworth' s VVo/'ks,"  or  a co/ziplete  set  of 
*‘Adrs.  Southwo7'th' s Works,"  bound  in  //lorocco  cloth,  will  be  se/it  to  any  one,  to  a7iy 
address,  at  once,  f/'ee  of  freight  or  postage,  on  i-e/nittmg  $1.^0  for  each  book  wa/ited, 
to  the  Publishers,  T.  B.  Peterson  àr  Brothers,  306  Chestnui  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth' s books  will  be  fotc/td  for  sale  by  ail  Booksellers 
a7td  News  Agents  everywhere.  Ca7ivassers  wanted  everywhere  to  e7tgage  in  their  sale. 

^^Bookselle/'s,  News  Agents  and  Ca7tvassers  tuill  be  supplied  at  very  low  7'ates,  a7td 
they  will please  se7td  i/t  their  o/'ders  at  07ice  to  the  publishers, 

T.  B.  PETERSOÎf  & BROTHERS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

and  they  will  receive  immédiate  and  prompt  attention. 


Boots  "by  the  Best  Authors  in  the  World,  Published  ty 


T.  B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS,  PHILADELPHIA 

And  for  sale  ty  ail  Bcoksellers  and  ÎTews  Agents  everywhere. 

ISHMAEL;  or,  IN  THE  DEPTHS.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southwortli. 
SELF-RAISED;  or,  FROM  THE  DEPTHS.  By  Mrs.  Southworth. 

THE  FLOWER  and  MARKET  GIRLS  OF  PARIS.  By  Emile  Zola. 
CONSUELO.  By  George  Sand.  The  Oreateat  Work  in  the  English  Language 
THE  BRIDE  OF  AN  EVENING.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth. 

THE  INITIALS.  “A.  Z.”  By  the  Baroness  Tautphoeus. 

MEMOIRS  OF  VIDOCQ,  the  French  Détective.  With  Illustrations. 
MAJOR  JONES’S  COURTSHIP.  With  21  Illustrations.  By  Maj.  Jones. 
MAJOR  JONES’S  TRAVEES.  Full  of  Illustrations. 

MAJOR  JONES’S  GEORGIA  SCENES.  Full  of  Illustrations, 

SIMON  SUGGS’  ADVENTURES.  Illustrated  by  Darley. 

THE  LOUISIANA  SWAMP  DOCTOR.  Illustrated  by  Darley. 

THOSE  PRETTY  ST.  GEORGE  GIRLS.  A New  Society  Novel. 
COUNTESS  OF  RUDOLSTADT.  Sequel  to  “Consuelo.”  By  George  Sand. 
EDMOND  DANTES.  Sequel  to.  Alex.  Dumas  “ Count  of  Monte-Cristo.” 
THE  WIFE  OF  MONTE-CRISTO.  Continuation  of  “Count  Monte-Cristo.” 
THE  SON  OF  MONTE-CRISTO.  Sequel  to  “ Wife  of  Monte-Cristo.” 
MONTE-CRISTO’S  DAUGHTER.  Sequel  to  “Edmond  Dantos.” 
POT-BOUILLE;  or,  PIPING  HOT.  One  of  Emile  Zola’s  Best  Books. 
MILDRED’S  CADET.  Hearts  and  Bell-Buttons.  A Love  Story  of  West  Point. 
MADAME  BOVARY.  By  Gustave  Flaubert.  His  Great  Suppressed  Book. 
THE  EXILES.  A Russian  Story.  By  Victor  Tissot  and  Constant  Amero. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  BLACK.  A Powerful  Society  Novel. 

MONSIEUR,  MADAME  and  the  BABY.  With  Illustrated  Cover. 
WHICH?  or,  BETWEEN  TWO  WOMEN.  By  Ernest  Daudet. 

A SPECULATOR  IN  PETTICOATS.  By  Hector  Malot.  His  Great  Book. 
THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN.  Alexander  Dumas’  Great  Book. 
TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.  Sequel  to  “The  Three  Guardsmen.” 
BRAGELONNE,  The  Son  of  Athos.  Sequel  to  “Twenty  Years  After.* 

Booksellers  and  Neros  Agents  will  hc  supplied  with  any  or  ail  of  the  ahove 
books  at  very  low  rates,  assortfd,  as  they  may  wish  them,  to  make  vp  a dozen,  kun- 
dred,  or  five  hundred,  by  the  publishers,  T.  B.  Peter  son  & Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post-paid,  on  remiiting  price  to  the  publishers, 

, T.  B PETERSON  & BROTHERS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Southworth’s  Works. 


EACH  18  IX  OXE  LARGE  DUODHCIMO  VOLUME,  MOROCCO  CLOTH,  GILT  BACK,  PRICE  $1.50  EACH. 
CopiM  of  ftll  or  any  wlll  be  teot  postp&ld,  to  any  place,  on  recelpt  of  remittances. 

I8HMAEL;  op,  IN  THE  DEPTHS.  (Being  “ Self-Made  ; cr,  Out  of  Depths.”) 
8ELF-RAISED  ; op,  Fpom  tho  Depths.  The  Sequel  to  “ Ishmael.” 

CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE  • op,  Hallow  Eve  Mystepy, 

TRIED  FOR  HER  LIFE.  The  Sequel  to  “Cpuel  as  the  Gpave.” 

A BEAUTIFUL  FIEND;  op,  THROUGH  THE  FIRE. 

VICTOR’S  TRIUMPH.  The  Sequel  to  “A  BeautIfuI  Fiend.’» 

THE  FAMILY  DOOM;  op,  THE  SIN  OF  A COUNTESS. 

THE  MAIDEN  WIDOW.  The  Sequel  to  “The  Family  Doom.” 

FAIR  PLAY;  op,  BRITOMARTE,  THE  MAN-HATER. 

HOW  HE  WON  HER.  The  Sequel  to  “ Falp  Play.” 

THE  MISSING  BRIDE;  op,  MIRIAM,  THE  AVENGER. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  ISLE;  op,  THE  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

THE  CHANGED  BRIDES;  op,  Winning  Hep  Way. 

THE  BRIDE’S  FATE.  The  Sequel  to  “ The  Changed  Bpides.” 

THE  LOST  HEIR  OF  LINLITHGOW;  op,  The  Brothers. 

A NOBLE  LORD.  The  Sequel  to  “The  Lost  Heir  of  Linlithgow.” 

THE  “MOTHER-IN-LAW;”  or,  MARRIED  IN  HASTE. 

THE  DISCARDED  DAUGHTER;  or,  The  Children  of  the  Isle. 

FALLEN  PRIDE:  or,  THE  MOUNTAIN  GIRL’S  LOVE. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  DARKNESS;  or,-  HICKORY  HALL. 

THE  TWO  SISTERS;  or,  Virginia  and  Magdalene. 

THE  FATAL  MARRIAGE  ; or,  ORVILLE  DEVILLE. 

THE  GIPSY’S  PROPHECY;  or,  The  Bride  of  an  Evening. 

THE  PHANTOM  WEDDING;  or,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Flint. 

THE  FORTUNE  SEEKER;  or,  Astrea,  the  Bridai  Day. 

THE  THREE  BEAUTIES;  or,  SHANNONDALE. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  GUEST;  or,  The  Crime  and  the  Curse. 

INDIA;  OP,  THE  PEARL  OF  PEARL  RIVER.  THE  CURSE  OF  CLIFTON. 

THE  WIDOW’S  SON;  or,  LEFT  ALONE. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  DARK  HOLLOW. 

ALLWORTH  ABBEY;  or,  EUDORA. 

THE  BRIDAL  EVE;  or,  ROSE  ELMER. 

VIVIA;  OP,  THE  SECRET  OF  POWER. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOMESTEAD. 


THE  WIFE’S  VICTORY. 
THE  SPECTRE  LOVER. 

THE  ARTIST’S  LOVE. 
THE  FATAL  SECRET. 

LOVE’S  LABOR  WON. 
THE  LOST  HEIRESS. 


BRIDE  OF  LLEWELLYN. 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 


RETRIBUTION. 


Mrs.  Southworth’s  Works  will  be  fourni  for  sale  by  ail  first-class  Booksellers. 
Copies  of  any  one,  or  more  of  Mrs.  Southworth’s  works,  will  be  sent  to  any  place^ 
at  once,  per  mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting  price  of  the  ones  wanted  to  the  Publishers, 

T.  B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS,  Philadelphia, 
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Books  by  Mrs.  Southwortli,  Zola,  etc.,  Published  by 

T.  B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS,  PHIL4DELPHIA, 

And  for  sale  everywhere  at  25  cents  each. 

25  CENT  SERIES'^  of  choice  hoohs 
arc  tke  handsomest,  the  lorgest,  the  cJieapest,  tlie  niost  popular,  and  the  fastest- 
selling  books  ever  prûifed.  l'Jtey  are  in  supicient  variehp  to  phase  yoiing 
and  old,  grave  and  gay,  and  ail  classes  of  readers.  The  icorks  in  dus  Sériés 
are  by  die  leadiag  writers  of  this  coit7i.try  and  Europe.  Aninng  die  famous 
novellsts  represented  in  die  Sériés  are  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Sonfhworth, 
Enile  Zola.,  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burneff,  Lady 
Gladys  HamUton,  Captain  HawTey  Smart.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Henry 
Greviïle,  John  Ilabberton,  George  Sand,  Gustave  Droz,  and  many  others 
occiifyying  an  equalJy  exalted  high  ranlc  in  literatnre.  SIXTY  different 
hoohs  are  now  ready  in  ^EETERSONS'  NE  \V  25  CENT  SERIES f 
ail  of  which  are  for  sale  by  ALL  News  Agents,  at  ALL  News  and  Hôtel 
Storah,  and  by  ALL  Booksellers,  and  biff^L  those  that  sell  books  EYER  Y- 
WllERE,  and  by  the  Publishers,  T B^jjf^terson  cÊ?  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

solicit  Orders,  Large  or  Small,  from  ALL  Neics  Agents,  and 
f rom  ALL  News  Stands,  and  from  ALL  Bookse.llers,  and  from  ALL  Pei'- 
sons  that  deal  in  books  EVERYWHERE,  for  the  books  contaîned  in 
^LMiTERSONS^  NEW  25  CENT  SERIES,'’  who  will  be  supplied 
with  them,  assort ed,  hy  the  dozen,  fifty,  hundred  or  thonsand,  at  veiy  low 
rates.  AU  can  make  money  on  them  by  engaging  in  their  sale. 

We  ivanf  eveiy  News  Agent,  Eveiy  News  Stand  and  Even/  Bookseller 
E rURYWHERE,  tosell  ^L^EIERSONS'  NEW25  CE  NT  SERIE  S,” 
and  idl  that  are  not  now  selling  this  popidar  Sériés  of  Books  we  shoidd  like 
to  hâve  them  Write  ns  ai  once  for  a Complété  List  of  them,  and  get  our  Net 
P'ices  for  them,  so  as  to  order  a Sa.mple  Lot  direct  of  ns,  FOR  THEY 
WILL  FIND  THEAI  TO  BE  THE  HANDSOMEST,  THE 
IA.RGEST,  THE  CHEAPEST,  AND  THE  FASTEST- SELLING 
B OOKS  EVER  PUBLISHED,  and  books  they  can  make  monei/  on. 

. SIXTY  boolcs  are  now  ready  in  ^HETERSONS\f^yW  25 
CENT  SERIES,”  and  a new  one  is  issued  every  two  loeéks.  ^ 

S^^Address  aïï  orders  for  ^^Petersons’  25  Cent  Sériés”  to  the  publishers^ 
B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  the  orders  will  meet  with  immediaie  and  prompt  aitemlixm. 


